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CENTRAL AUSTRALIA.* 


THE main incidents hitherto associated with the peoves of laying open 
the interior of Australia have been limited to the discovery of the Darling 
and the Murray, the largest river system of the continent, by Sturt in 
1828-31 ; the exploration of the Australian Alps by Strzelecki in 1840; 
Eyre’s difficult and hazardous journey overland, from the colony of South 
Australia to that of West Australia, in the same year; Leichardt’s im- 
portant journey overland, from New South Wales to Port Essington, in 
North Australia, in 1844-45 ; Sturt’s expedition in 1845, from South 
Australia to the middle of the continent, whereby the notion of a great 
inland sea, till then prevalent, was dispelled, and that of a great interior 
desert substituted ; and, lastly, Stuart’s similar expedition in 1860. To 
these have now to be added Burke and Wills’s expedition from Victoria 
in 1861, when those gallant explorers reached the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
thus first crossing the continent of Australia from sea to sea, a feat which 
was successfully repeated the ensuing year by Stuart, M‘Kinlay, and 
Landsborough. All these great and leading features in the progress of 
Australian discovery have been previously noticed, with the exception of 
the more recent explorations of Burke and Wills, of Landsborough and 
M‘Kinlay, and to the narratives of which we now turn, admitting the 
important aid derived in our labours from the previous analysis of Mr. 
William Westgarth, himself an able and well-known writer on Australian 
affairs. 

These recent expeditions are the more interesting, as, although 
attended with a sad fatality, they throw a flood of light on the character 
of Central Australia, and there is now every reason to anticipate that in 
a few more years the once mysterious interior of the continent will be but 
a great public highway for the commerce and enterprise of the colonists. 

Stuart’s expeditions especially mark an era in this particular line of ex- 
ploration. That we are now almost as familiar with Central Australia 
as with the sea-coast is really due to him, and to the success and im- 
portance of his earlier journeys. As early as in 1858, he made known 
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that a very extensive country, suitable for colonisation, diversified with 
numerous lakes and running streams, and comprising millions of acres of 
land available and ready for pastoral occupation, existed to the north-west 
of Adelaide. 

This first and brilliant success emboldened him to deeds of higher 
daring. He set forth in 1860 to make the traverse of Australia. This 
was an exploit requiring at that time rare nerve and courage. Fifteen 
years had elapsed since he, in company with Sturt, had been obliged to 
recoil before that sterile desert—that arid, burning, lifeless waste, from 
which they with difficulty extricated themselves, which has since borne 
the first traveller’s name. Mr. Gregory had been brought to a dead stop 
in an attempt made to explore the River Victoria in 1856, by apparently 
another portion of the same desert, equally dried up, and equally desti- 
tute of life. Leichardt also, after his successful journey to Port Essing- 
ton, across the north-eastern districts of Australia, had plunged with his 
party into the bush, in an attempt to cross the whole extent of the con- 
tinent from east to west, and he had never emerged from its then unex- 
plored and unknown expanse. 

The new expedition was thus entered upon under very problematic, not 
to say gloomy, prospects. But these never deter the British pioneer. 
Stuart took a direction westward of that followed by Sturt. He encoun- 
tered no great desert, but, on the contrary, much good country, watered 
by many springs, ponds, and running streams. Well grassed plains and 
forest-lands were indeed everywhere intermingled with tracts of poor and 
sterile soil. Such seems now to constitute the main feature of Central 
Australia, only that besides that the same region varies much at different 
seasons, the preponderance is unfortunately in favour of sterility and 
barrenness. Ata point not far distant from the very centre of Australia 
a hill of distinctive appearance was found, and christened Central Mount 
Stuart. Proceeding northwards, farther progress was stopped by the 
numbers and threatening aspect of the natives, with whom the small 
party, consisting only of two persons besides Stuart himself, was quite 
inadequate to cope. This obstruction was truly provoking. He had 
made a point when he was thus forced to recede about equidistant between 
that which Gregory had reached southwards from the Victoria River on 
his left, and the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria on his right. ' 

The following year the same persevering and indefatigable explorer 
succeeded in getting about one hundred miles in advance of the point 
reached on his previous journey, but he was once more foiled—this time 
by an impenetrable scrub and forest. Nothing daunted (and it is im- 
possible without reading the details of these Australian exploratory ex- 
peditions to form any idea of the fatigue, privations, trials, and sufferings 
endured in carrying them out), Stuart started again in 1862, arrived at 
the great barrier of scrub, endeavoured to pierce it, and then to turn it, 
and after détours of some seventy miles in extent, he at length triumphed 
over this great natural obstacle, thus opening a highway to futuré gene- 
rations, and he entered upon the finest and most interesting country met 
with in the whole journey. Amidst plains covered with luxuriant grass, 
which sometimes rose above the heads of the party, amidst picturesque 
diversities of hill and dale, woodland and river scenery, where a profuse 
tropical vegetation attested to the rich character of the soil underneath, 
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Stuart pursued his way, until he emerged upon the Indian Sea, near the 
embouchure of the River Adelaide. 

Such is the metal out of which the successful explorer is moulded; 
and, as a new country, it is to be hoped that Australia will reserve some 
of its honours and public memorials or monuments to those who, by their 
wondrous perseverance and endurance, have laid open the interior of their 
vast territory, or marked a track for colonisation and civilisation across a 
whole continent. Such honours in old countries are too often monopo- 
lised by those who have marked a track across the fair surface of the 
earth with the blood of their fellow-creatures. There is, undoubtedly, 
skill and courage manifested in both, and the higher order of intellect 
may be exhibited in triumphant war; but endurance in a noble cause 
attains its most honourable manifestation in successful travel carried out 
amidst almost unexampled privations and dangers. 

Stuart, it is to be observed, did actually emerge upon the Northern 
Ocean, and in having thus seen its waters and trodden its shore he was 
more fortunate than his competitors. They only witnessed its tides near 
the mouth of one of the northern rivers, and tasted its salt waters. The 
low, swampy surface at the head of the Carpentarian Gulf had, unfortu- 
nately, opposed an insuperable obstacle to complete success on the part 
of other weary travellers from the south. Landsborough, by taking his 
start from Carpentaria itself, had certainly defeated this difficulty ; but 
the parties both of Burke, and Wills, and M‘Kinlay, were unable to 
advance farther than within some four or five miles of the coast. Their 
farther course was arrested by boggy ground and deep mangrove creeks, 
impassable to the travellers with the few means at their command. Nor 
was the sea visible when they were compelled to turn from it. 

Stuart’s third expedition also acquires additional importance from his 
having been accompanied by a naturalist, Mr. Waterhouse, whose obser- 
vations upon the various regions passed through give us the most accurate 
idea hitherto obtained of Australia along its central line. Mr. Water- 
house divides the country passed through into three great regions. First, 
the southerly, which may be distinguished as the country of springs and 
salt-bush. As cattle can live upon salt-bush, this country is available for 
pastoral pursuits, and is being occupied by squatters. The springs by 
which it is characterised present peculiar features, as they are found 
issuing forth from the surface of plains or from the top of Tittle conical 
hills, which Mr. Waterhouse described as volcanic, but Sir R. G. 
McDonnell as the successive deposit of the springs charged with lime 
and soda. It is curious that Mr. Waterhouse should not have distin- 
guished between lava and travertino, or did he mean “ salses,” or voleanic 
mud-springs, as in Taman or the Straits of Kertch? The waters are, 
like the latter, unpleasantly laden with hydrosulphuric acid. The size of 
these hills varies from that of a beehive to that of a large hill. Some of 
them have been dug into, and the fossil bones of the Diprotodon Aus- 
tralis, a huge extinct quadruped of the pachydermatous order, but with 
the Australian marsupial appendages, were discovered. The heat in 
summer on these plains is so intense, and the air so arid, that thirst is 
almost insatiable. 

The second region comprises Central Australia, and the soil is some- 
what sandy, and occasionally sandy and loamy, and the water supply is 
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more precarious. The characteristic vegetation is a coarse grass of a 
pungent flavour, with very sharp prickly-pointed leaves, and therefore 
called by the settlers the porcupine grass. It is the Spinifex of Stuart’s 
journal and the Triodia pungens pf Gregory, but there appears to be 
several species. Good grass is only to be found in the hollows of creeks, 
and the few stunted gum-trees are rarely to be found beyond the same 
limited spaces. There are some hill ranges, the chief of which do not 
attain an elevation of more than fifteen mais to two thousand feet 
above the plains. These, however, we shall afterwards point out, consti- 
tute, notwithstanding their slight elevation, a real dividing range or 
water-parting across the central and western portions of the continent, 
separating the watershed of the north from that of the south. There 
has been some discussion lately about the use of these terms, but we 
believe that the above is their most correct sense, and the one in which 
they should be uniformly used. 

he third, or northerly region, is of a most superior character. It is 
generally well watered and grassed, having valleys of rieh black alluvial 
soil, and a beautiful and luxuriant vegetation on the banks of the rivers. 
Mr. Waterhouse destribes it as comprising, in the line followed by 
Stuart, first, an extensive portion of Stuart Plains, the soil of which is a 
fine lacustrine deposit, and is well grassed, but the only timber is the 
perpetual stunted gum ; secondly, the Roper River and ‘its tributaries, 
the valleys of which are of a fine rich black alluvial soil, well timbered 
and grassed, and with a tropical flora growing on the banks of the river 
of a most beautiful appearance and luxuriant growth ; thirdly, the coast 
region, comprising a considerable extent of well wooded and watered 
country, with a very varied vegetation. 

This is part of “ North Australia,” concerning the recognised settle- 
ment of which, since the abandonment of Port Essington, we have often 
insisted upon in a political, as well as a commercial and colonising point 
of view. It comprises the basins of the Victoria, the Adelaide or Alli- 
gator, the Roper, the Albert, the Flinders, the Nicholson, and Leichardt 
Rivers, and of a host of minor streams. Some of these rivers are ac- 
cessible to vessels of considerable size. There are here large tracts 
of land of the finest possible description available for pasture and agricul- 
ture—pasturage of sheep and cultivation of cotton and sugar, as well as 
of the cereals. Settlers are already pressing out in this direction, and 
stockholders are at this very moment on the tracks of Stuart and 
M‘Kinlay, who had been enabled to take cattle and sheep up with them. 
Several large parties are also about to start from Melbourne and Adelaide 
with the intention of forming a settlement in the same country. Yet it 
is not, strictly speaking, within the jurisdiction of any of the colonies. 
It is most desirable, therefore, that her Majesty’s government should 
take some steps with the view to the organisation there of a separate and 
independent colony. Otherwise it may become a complete Alsatia : 
people would be migrating thither from the different colonies, taking 
possession of tracts of land without law, order, or authority among them. 
There is already a considerable native population, with a hostile disposi- 
tion and a large Oriental element, to deal with, and which demand a 
system of admuistration that has not been wanted by the European 
population of the more southern colonies. 
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It has been urged, with great propriety, that the establishment of 
colonies ought not to be made a charge upon the imperial funds. But 
we have the authority of Sir Charles Nicholson and of Mr. Torrens— 
both intelligent and experienced colonists (Discussicn-on Australian 
Papers, Pro. R.G.S., vol. vii. No. 3)—to the effect that this colony of 
North Australia might be established and placed upon an efficient footing 
without one farthing expense to the imperial treasury. The people who 
are ready to go there and take up the country, are prepared to pay their 
licenses and assessments, and to make purchases of land in suitable posi- 
tions that may be selected for townships. There would also always be 
found capitalists ready to advance the first outlay upon the security of 
the crown lands of the country. In this way a large and sufficient 
revenue could be raised to meet the expenses of a local government. The 
colonists of Australia do not, indeed, desire that one shilling should be 
expended in founding colonies in that part of the world—all they want is 
the power to constitute a government, so as to prevent those disastrous 
consequences arising, not only to settlers but to the natives, which would 
certainly occur unless order and good government were established in the 
country. There need not be any expense incurred by previous surveys in 
founding the townships, for as the site of such must be at first upon the 
navigable rivers, or in the neighbourhood of the most healthy and avail- 
able harbours, there are only a small number of localities to select. 
Agricultural and pastoral settlements would direct themselves to the 
cooler uplands as a natural sequence. It is manifest that the bottom 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria, notwithstanding its so-called “ Lands of 
Promise,”’ must, from its unhealthiness, be the least adapted for imme- 
diate settlement, and it needs no Zadkiel to prognosticate that the future 
capital of North Australia will be upon the Victoria River. 

Stuart’s discoveries naturally aroused a general attention towards 
Central Australia throughout the colonies. While upon his first great 
expedition in 1860, a movement was made in Melbourne with the view 
of fitting out another, having similar objects in view. A public-spirited 
individual—a Mr. Kite—contributed a thousand pounds towards it. 
Others assisted, and subsequently government came forward, and a large 
and well-provided expedition was the result. Amongst other adjuncts 
were a number of camels, which the Victoria government had shortly 
before imported from India, and which were thus promptly to be put 
upon trial as to their merits for Australian purposes. ‘They stood the 
trial well, both on this occasion and in the subsequent journey of 
M'Kinlay, in which they also formed a part of the stock. They are 
therefore, already a feature associated with Australian travel, although 
by no means a necessary one, They are still more so in the minds of 
the natives, who everywhere beheld them with alarm and astonishment 
in their unexpected irruption into the solitudes of the interior. 

The command of the expedition was given to Burke. It had swelled 
out into large dimensions, and formed quite a public spectacle, as its 
numerous and varied components poured forth from Melbourne upon 
their long journey. But delays had occurred, and the season was ad- 
vanced beyond the most favourable time for action. Leaving Melbourne 
on the 20th of August, 1860, it was the middle of December, that is to 
say, almost the middle of summer, ere Burke found himself on the fore- 
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ground at Cooper’s Creek (where the routes from Melbourne and Ade- 
laide to Central or to North Australia unite from the physical necessities 
of soil and water), ready to start for Carpentaria. Difficulties had already 
arisen ; the company was too large and too much encumbered. Burke 
had early pushed on with a section of it, leaving the remainder to follow. 
At Cooper’s Creek, at the head of the Lake District, he still further re- 
duced his party, taking only Wills, his second in command, and two 
others with him, and leaving the rest to await his return from the north. 
Taking with them six camels, one horse, and twelve weeks’ provisions, 
the little party sallied forth on the 16th of December. They took a 
direction mainly north, and nearly in the 140th degree of east longitude, 
arriving at the mouth of the Flinders River on the-llth of February, 
1861, without, however—such are the impenetrable conditions of swamp, 
bog, and mangrove forest at the base of the Gulf of Carpentaria—being 
able to get a glimpse of the sea. 

After a wearisome march back—in the later stages of which Gray, one 
of the party, sank through fatigue and want of sustenance—they made 
Cooper’s Creek depét again on the evening of the 21st of April, in the 
joyful anticipation of finding at last all their troubles at an end. The 
camp, however, was deserted, and although they looked anxiously for 
some indications that the absence must surely be but temporary, they 
looked in vain for any such symptom. An adjacent tree was alone 
marked with the pregnant word “ Dig!” and on digging at the foot they 
found a small supply of provisions, and with them a note, to the effect 
that the party in waiting had left for the river Darling homewards. The 
note was dated the 21st of April, at noon; the same day on which it was 
read by Burke and Wills, and only seven hours previous to their arrival ! 
A more singular and untoward incident does not occur in the annals of 
travel. 

Mr. Wills, senior, the father, thus describes the event from details re- 


ceived from King, the only survivor of the party, as also from his son’s 
journal : 


On Sunday, April 21, the survivors, Mr. Burke, my son, King, and two 
camels, reached Cooper’s Creek at the exact place where the depét party had 
been left under Brahe. There was no one there! During the last few days 
every exertion had been made, every nerve strained, to reach the goal of their 
arduous labours—the spot where they expected to find rest, clothing, and pro- 
visions in abundance. King describes in vivid language the exertions of that 
last ride of thirty miles; and Burke’s delight when he thought he saw the 
depot camp: “There they are!” he exclaimed; “I see them!” The wish 
was ‘father to the thought.” Lost and bewildered in amazement, he appeared 
like one stupified when the appalling truth burst on him. King has often 
described to me the scene. “ Mr. Wills looked about him im all directions. 
Presently he said, ‘ King, they are gone ;’ pointing a short way off to a spot, 
‘there are the things they have left.’ Then he and I set to work to dig them 
up, which we did in a short time. Mr. Burke at first was quite overwhelmed, 
and flung himself on the ground.” But soon recovering, they all three set to 
work to cook some victuals. When thus refreshed, my son made the follow- 
ing entry in his journal : 

“ Sunday, April 21.—Arrived at the depét this evening, just in time to find 
it denmtel. A note left in the plant by Brahe communicates the pleasing 


information that they have started to-day for the Darling; their camels and 
horses all well and in good condition. We and our camels being just done 
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up, and scarcely able to reach the depét, have very little chance of overtaking 
them. Brahe has fortunately left us ample provisions to take us to the bounds 
of civilisation, namely: Flour, 501b.; rice, 201b.; oatmeal, 60 1b. ; sugar, 
60lb.; and dried meat, 15lb. These provisions, together with a few horse- 
shoes and nails, and some odds and ends, constitute all the articles left, and 
place us in a very awkward position in respect to clothing. Our disappoint- 
ment at finding the depdt deserted may easily be imagined ; returning in an 
exhausted state, after four months of the severest travelling and privation, 
our legs almost paralysed, so that each of us found it a most trying task only 
to walk a few yards. Such a leg-bound feeling I never before experienced, 
and hope I never shall again. The exertion required to get up a slight piece 
of rising ground, even without any load, induces an indescribable sensation of 
pain and helplessness, and the general lassitude makes one unfit for anything. 
Poor Gray must have suffered very much many times when we thought him 
shamming. It is most fortunate for us that these symptoms, which so early 
affected him, did not come on us until we were reduced to an exclusively 
animal diet of such an inferior description as that offered by the flesh of a 
worn-out and exhausted horse. We were not long in getting out the grub 
that Brahe had left, and we made a good supper off some oatmeal porridge 
and sugar. This, together with the excitement of finding ourselves in such a 
peculiar and most unexpected position, had a wonderful effect in removing 
the stiffness from our legs. Whether it is possible that the vegetables can 
have so affected us, | know not; but both Mr. Burke and I remarked a most 
decided relief and a strength in the legs greater than we had had for several 
days. I am inclined to think that but for the abundance of portulac that we 
obtained on the journey, we should scarcely have returned to Cooper’s Creek 
at all.” 

I asked King how my son behaved. His answer was, that he never once 
showed the slightest anger or loss of self-command. From under a tree on 
which had been marked, “‘ DIG, 21st April, 1861,” a box was extracted con- 
taining the provisions, and a bottle with the following note : 


* Depot, Cooper’s Creek, April 21, 1861. 

‘* The depot party of the V. E. E. leaves this camp to-day to return to the 
Darling. 1 intend to go S.E. from Camp 60 to get into our old track near 
Bulloo. Two of my companions and myself are quite well ; the third, Patten, 
has been unable to walk for the last eighteen days, as his leg has been severely 
hurt when thrown by one of the horses. No one has been up here from the 
Darling. We have six camels and twelve horses in good working condition. 

*Wiirram Braue.” 


What was to be done? Attempt in their worn-out state to follow 
this party for four hundred miles to the Darling! There appears to have 
been a difference of opinion on this point. Mr. Wills, senior, records as 
follows : 


On the morning of Thursday, the 23rd of April, 1861, Mr. Burke, my son, 
and King, being refreshed and strengthened by the provisions they found at 
Cooper’s Creek, again resumed their journey homewards. Jt was an unfortu- 
nate resolve of Burke’s, to select the route to the Adelaide district by Mount 
Hopeless, instead of returning by the Darling. King says, “‘ Mr. Wills and 
I were of opinion that to follow Brahe was the best mode of proceeding ; but 
Mr. Burke had heard it stated positively at the meeting of the Royal Society, 
that there were South Australian settlers within one hundred miles of Cooper’s 
Creek in the direction he proposed to take ;” and by this very questionable 
assertion, without evidence, his mind was biased. ‘There was, in fact, nothing 
to recommend the route by Mount Hopeless, while everything was in favour 
of that by the Darling. Blanche Water, the nearest police-station on the 
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Adelaide line, was distant between four and five hundred miles. The one 
road they knew nothing of, the other was familiar to them. The camels, too, 
would have plucked up spirit on returning after the others on the old track. 
It is true that Brahe’s false statement of the condition of his party held out 
no encouragement that they might be able to overtake him; but there was a 
chance that a new party might even then be coming up, or that the laggard 
Wright would be on the advance at last, as proved to be the fact. A Mel- 
bourne paper, commenting on these points, had the following remarks, which 
were as just as they were doubly painful, being delivered after the event : 

* Wills and King it appears were desirous of following their track out from 
Menindie, which would unquestionably have been the wiser course ; but Mr. 
Burke preferred striking for the South Australian stations, some of which, he 
had been informed by the Royal Committee of Exploration, were only one 
hundred and fifty miles from Cooper’s Creek. It was a most unfortunate and 
fatal matter for Mr. Burke that these royal people had anything whatever to 
do with his movements. 

“ He made two attempts to strike in the direction in which they had assured 
him he would easily reach a settled district, and twice was he driven back for 
want of water. It was a fatal mistake on his part to follow the suggestion of 
these ready advisers. The practical impressions of Wills or King were worth 
a world of theoretical conjectures and philosophical presumption. But it 
seems to have been decreed that Burke should have favoured the former 
instead of the latter; the consequences of which were that himself and poor 
Wills were to perish miserably.” 

Much as I approve of and admire my son’s steady obedience to his leader, 
I cannot but regret and wonder that in this particular instance he was not 
more resolute in remonstrance. It bears out what I said to Mr. Burke on 
taking leave of him: “If you ask his advice, take it; but he will never offer 
it; and should he see ycu going to destruction, he will follow you without a 
murmur.” 


Mindful so far of exploratory discipline, they placed a note in the cache 
at the foot of the tree, stating their arrival, and their proposed route, and 
their inability, in their exhausted state, to make more than four or five 
miles a day. They also took the provisions with them, but they most 
unfortunately, and fatally for them, did not deem it necessary to leave 
any external indications of their visit. Slowly they toiled along in the 
new direction. Wills’s journal is at this trying period written in a 
tolerably detailed form. Two of the six camels had survived hitherto, 
but they sank early in these renewed labours. ‘Their flesh was carefully 
preserved as a last addition to the scanty stock, but no water could be 
met with on the new route after they had turned off southward from the 
main bed of the Cooper. They struggled forward for some time in vain 
hope, but were at last compelled to return. They believed they had made 
only about forty-five miles, but they are stated by competent authorities 
to have been in reality much farther on. ‘‘ They decided to return at a 
point where, though they knew it_not, scarce fifty miles remained to be 
accomplished, and just as Mount Hopeless (Mount Hopeful it would have 
been to them) would have appeared above the horizon, had they con- 
tinued their route for even another day.’’ (Governor Barkly to the Duke 
of Newcastle, November 20, 1861.) 

The expedition seems, indeed, after its return to Cooper’s Creek, to 
have been pursued by a relentless fatality. It is as if the spirit of the 
unknown claimed a sacrifice to its manes. There was even still a culmi- 


nating point to this fatality, which filled a father’s breast with grief, and 
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led to much useless recrimination and disputation. Brahe and the 
Cooper’s Creek party, after eight days’ march, met Wright with the rest 
of the expedition, coming on at last from the Darling. The two leaders 
agreed to return to Cooper's Creek, as a last chance for the missing 
travellers, and they arrived there on the 8th of May, but, unable to detect 
any change in appearances at the depdt, they, after remaining, it is said, 
only a few minutes, returned to Melbourne. 

Thus Burke, Wills, and King, on their return to Cooper’s Creek, never 
knew that any one had been there, but they fell in with natives who sup- 
plied them with small fish, and who first initiated them into the nutritive 
properties of a seed called nardoo, and of which they make a kind of 
bread. They had also dried stems and leaves of another plant, called 
pedgery, which when chewed had a highly intoxicating effect, like hemp. 
A kind of bean, called padlu, was also to be found, and a few birds and 
rats helped to eke-out those scanty resources. We find in the diary 
(May 8, 1861), “ A couple of nice fat rats—the latter were found most 
delicious ; they were baked in their skins.” Sometimes they obtained a 
few mussels from the creek, but it is marked down as.a lucky day when 
a crow was shot. It may be easily imagined that under such privations 
the strength of the party soon began to give way. The nardoo, which 
they were perpetually pounding, did not digest, and produced constipa- 
tion. Wills has an entry on the 20th of June, to the effect that it can- 
not possibly be sufficiently nutritious to sustain life by itself. On the 
next day we find the following sadly prophetic entry in the diary : 


*T feel much weaker than ever, and can scarcely crawl out of the mia-mia, 
Unless relief comes in some form or other, I cannot posstbly last more than a 
fortnight. | 

** It is a great consolation, at least, in this position of ours, to know that we 
have done all we could, and that our deaths will rather be the result of the 
mismanagement of others than of any rash acts of our own. Had we come 
to grief eisewhere, we could only have blamed ourselves; but here we are re- 
turned to Cooper’s Creek, where we had every reason to look for provisions 
and clothing; and yet we have to die of starvation, in spite of the explicit 
instructions given by Mr. Burke—‘ That the depét party should await our 
return ;’ and the strong recommendation to the committee ‘that we should 
be followed up by a party from Menindie.’ ” 


On the 22nd, he records that he was too weak to be able to get on his 
feet. King still held up, but Burke was getting rapidly weaker ; so, as 
no one could go out to collect nardoo, starvation was staring them in 
the face. They were also deficiently clad, and suffered much from the 
cold, especially at night. The want of sustenance would make them more 
sensitive to changes of temperature. The last entry in Wills’s diary is 
dated 29th June, 1861, and it is replete with melancholy interest. The 
brave youth perished, indeed, with a grim kind of humour: 


Friday, 29th June, 1861.—Clear cold night, slight breeze from the east, 
day beautifully warm and pleasant. Mr. Burke suffers greatly trom the cold, 
and is getting extremely weak ; he and King start to-morrow up the creek to 
look for ihe blacks ; it is the only chance we have of being saved from star- 
vation. I am weaker than ever, although J have a good appetite and relish 
the nardoo much; but it seems to give us no nutriment, and the birds here 
are sv shy as not to be got at. Even if we got a good supply of fish, I doubt 
whether we could do much work on them and the nardov alone. Nothing 
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now but the greatest good luck can save any of us; and as for myself, I may 
live four or five days if the weather continues warm. My pulse is at forty- 
eight, and very weak, and my legs and arms are nearly skin and bone. I can 
only look out, like Mr. Micawber, ‘for something to turn up; starvation on 
nardoo is by no means very unpleasant, but for the weakness one feels, and 
the utter inability to move one’s self; for as far as appetite is concerned, it 
gives the greatest satisfaction. Certainly fat and sugar would be more to one’s 
taste; in fact, those seem to me to be the great stand-by fur one in this ex- 
traordinary continent : not that I mean to depreciate the farinaceous food ; 
but the want of sugar and fat in all substances obtainable ‘here is so great 
that they become almost valueless to us as articles of food, without the addi- 


tion of something else. 
(Signed) “W. J. Writs.” 


“We may believe,” says his father, “that after writing the last para- 
graph, to which he subscribed his name, he did not survive many hours.”’ 
Burke and King had in the mean time gone forth in search of the 
natives. Wills had first given in gathering and pounding nardoo, which 
latter operation was performed in a mortar found in a hut or gunyah of 
the aborigines ; Burke’s strength next failed him, and then King’s, his 
legs, as with the others, having become very weak and painful. According 
to his statement, Mr. Burke proposed at this crisis that they should go in 
search of the natives: 


“A plan which had been urged upon us by Mr. Wills as the only chance of 
saving him and ourselves as well, as he clearly saw that I was no longer able 
to collect sufficient for our wants. Having collected the seed as proposed, and 
having pounded sufficient to last Mr. Wills for eight days, and two days for 
ourselves, we placed water and firewood within his reach and started; before 
leaving him, however, Mr. Burke asked him whether he still wished it, as 
under no other circumstance would he leave him, and Mr. Wills again said 
that he looked on it as our only chance. He then gave Mr. Burke a letter 
and his watch for his father, and we buried the remainder of the field-books 
near the gunyah, Mr. Wills said that, in case of my surviving Mr. Burke, 
he hoped that I would carry out his last wishes, in giving the watch and letter 
to his father. 

‘In travelling the first day, Mr. Burke seemed very weak, and complained 
of great pain in his legs and back. On the second day he seemed to be better, 
onl said that he thought he was getting stronger, but on starting, did not go 
two miles before he said he could go no farther. I persisted in his trying to 
go on, and managed to get him along several times, until I saw that he was 
almost knocked up, when he said he could not carry his swag, and threw all 
he had away. I also reduced mine, taking nothing but a gun and some powder 
and shot, and a small pouch and some matches. In starting again, we did not 
go far before Mr. Burke said we should halt for the night; but as the place 
was close to a large sheet of water, and exposed to the wind, I prevailed on 
him to go a little farther, to the next reach of water, where we camped. We 
searched about and found a few small patches of nardoo, which I collected 
and pounded, and with a crow, which I shot, made a good evening’s meal. 
From the time we halted, Mr. Burke seemed to be getting worse, although he 
ate his supper ; he said he felt convinced he could not last many hours, and 
ae me his watch, which he said belonged to the committee, and a pocket- 

ook to give to Sir William Stawell, and in which he wrote some notes. He 
then said to me, ‘ I hope you will remain with me here till I am quige dead— 
it is a comfort to know that some one is by; but, when I am dying, it is my 
wish that you should place the pistol in my “7 hand, and that you leave me 
unburied as I lie.” That night he spoke very little, and the following morning 


I found him speechless, or nearly so, and about eight o’clock he expired. I 
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remained a few hours there, but as I saw there was no use remaining longer, 
I went up the creek in search of the natives. I felt very lonely, and at night 
usually slept in deserted wurleys belonging to the natives. Two days after 
leaving the spot where Mr. Burke died, I found some gunyahs where the 
natives had deposited a bag of nardoo, sufficient to last me a fortnight, and 
three bundles containing various articles. I also shot a crow that pry 3 

but was in great dread that the natives would come and deprive me of t 

nardoo. 

“| remained there two days to recover my strength, and then returned to 
Mr. Wills. I took back three crows; but found him lying dead in his 
gunyah, and the natives had been there and had taken away some of his 
clothes. I buried the corpse with sand, and remained there some days, but 
finding that my stock of nardoo was running short, and as I was unable to 
gather it, I tracked thé natives who had been to the camp by their footprints 
in the sand, and went some distance down the creek, shooting crows and hawks 
on the road. The natives, hearing the report of the gun, came to meet me, 
end took me with them to their camp, giving me nardoo and fish: they took 
the birds I had shot, and cooked them for me, and afterwards showed me a 
gunyah where I was to sleep with three of the single men. The epee. 
morning they commenced talking to me, and putting one finger on the groun 
and covering it with sand, at the same time pointing up the creek, saying, 
‘White fellow,’ which I understood to mean that one white man was dead. 
From this I knew that they were the tribe who had taken Mr. Wills’s clothes. 
They then asked me where the third white man was, and I also made the sign 
of putting two fingers on the ground and covering them with sand, at the same 
time pointing up the creek. They appeared to feel Bee compassion for me 
when they understood that I was alone on the creek, and gave me plenty to 
eat. After being four days with them, I saw that they were becoming tired 
of me, and they made signs that they were going up the creek, and that I had 
better go downwards ; but I pretended not to understand them. The same 
day they shifted camp, and I followed them, and on reaching their camp I 
shot some crows, which pleased them so much that they made me a breakwind 
in the centre of their camp, and came and sat round me until such time as the 
crows were cooked, when they assisted me to eat them. The same day one 
of the women, to whom I had given part of a crow, came and gave me a ball 
of nardoo, saying that she would give me more only she had such a sore arm 
that she was unable to pound. She showed me a sore on her arm, and the 
thought struck me that I would boil some water in the billy and wash her arm 
with a sponge. During the operation, the whole tribe sat round and were 
muttering one to another. Her husband sat down by her side, and she was 
crying all the time. After I had washed it, 1 touched it with some nitrate of 
silver, when she began to yell, and ran off, crying out, ‘Mokow! Mokow!’ 
(Fire! Fire!) From this time, she and her husband used to give me a small 
quantity of nardoo both night and morning, and whenever the tribe was about 
going on a fishing excursion he used to give me notice to go with them. They 
also used to assist me in making a wurley or breakwind whenever they shifted 
camp. I generally shot a crow or a hawk, and gave it to them in return for 
these little services. Every four or five days the tribe would surround me and 
ask whether I intended going up or down the creek; at last 1 made them 
understand that if they went up I should go up the creek, and if they went 
down I should also go down; and from this time they seemed to look upon 
me as one of themselves, and supplied me with fish and nardoo regularly : 
they were very anxious, however, to know where Mr. Burke lay, and one day 
when we were fishing in the water-holes close by, I took them to the spot. On 
secing his remains, the whole party wept bitterly, and covered them with 
bushes. After this, they were much kinder to me than before, and I always 
told them that the white men would be here before two moons; and in the 
evening, when they came with nardoo and fish, they used to talk about the 
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‘ white fellows’ coming, at the same time pointing to the moon. I also told 
them they would receive many presents, and they constantly asked me for 
tomahawks, called by them ‘Bomay Ko.’ From this time to when the relief 
party arrived, a period of about a month, they treated me with uniform kind- 
ness, and looked upon me as one of themselves. The day on which I was 
released, one of the tribe who had been fishing came and told me that the 
‘white fellows’ were coming ; and the whole of the tribe who were then in 
camp sallied out in every direction to meet the party, while the man who had 
brought the news took me over the creek, where I shertly saw the party 


coming down.” * 

King himself, the only survivor of this unfortunate expedition, was res- 
cued on the 15th of September by Mr. Howitt, who had been despatched 
with a party to succour the missing explorers by the Victoria govern- 
ment. 

The records of this fatal journey are not all that could be desired, but 
they are sufficient to give an idea of the character of Central Australia 
in the particular direction that was taken. Burke and Wills passed 
through some good and grassy country north of the Cooper—a spot 
which will probably become the site of a station some day for wayfarers 
on the way to Central and Northern Australia, and before entering “ the 
Desert.” From the “ Desert” to the tropic was generally stony and poor, 
but from the tropic to the Gulf of Carpentaria there was a large propor- 
tion of richly-grassed and well-watered land, interspersed with hilly 
ranges. In the dry central region the party noticed in repeated instances 
that there were marks of flooding along the banks of creeks, and over 
parts of the country they passed through, although at the time of their 
visit everything was burnt up. Their experiences of the “ Desert” 
were, however, of a less inhospitable kind than those of Sturt. A week 
after leaving the Cooper they were within its limits, and they thus de- 
scribe it : 

“ Sunday, Dec. 23rd.—At five a.m. we struck out across the Desert 
in a west-north-west direction. At four and a half miles we crossed a 
sand-ridge, and then returned to our north-west-by-north course. We 
found the ground not nearly so bad for travelling on as that between 
Bulloo and Cooper’s Creek. In fact, I do not know whether it arose from 
our ex ted anticipation of horrors or not, but we thought it far from 
bad travelling ground, and as to pasture, it is only the actually stony 

und that is bare, and many a sheep run is in fact worse grazing ground 
than that.” (Op. cit., pp. 187-8.) 

This view of the matter agrees with that of Howitt, who also advanced 
into the “Stony Desert” from Cooper’s Creek, in July, 1862. He de- 
scribes the sand and stones as diversified with remains of grass, and with 
many pools of rain-water. He says that, on the whole, “the celebrated 
Desert”’ is very little different from large tracts in the colony of South 
Australia, known as the “ Far North” and “‘ North West.” It is ques- 
tionable, however, if this does not say more in disparagement of the said 
large tracts than it does in favour of the wilderness—to use the mildest 
term—of Central Australia. 

The honour of being the first to accomplish the journey across Australia 
from sea to sea belongs then to the brave but unfortunate Burke and 
Wills. They paid for the honour with their lives, and it is to be hoped 
that the guardian spirit, whose solitude was thus invaded and broken into, 
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has been sufficiently avenged. Leichardt perished on the very threshold 
of the still more ambitious undertaking to cross the same continent from 
east to west. It is so with most unknown regions. To unseal the 
mystery of interior Africa has cost us as many lives as are depicted in the 
old romances as essential to obtain the clue to some hidden treasure, the 
liberty of a persecuted damsel, or the rupture of some potent spell. But 
these sacrifices have always paved the way to success, and it is in the 
track of previous victims that the McClures, McClintocks, and Collinsons 
in the Arctic regions; the Barths, the Livingstones, and the Spekes in 
Africa; and the Stuarts, the Landsboroughs, and the M‘Kinlays in 
Central Australia, have effected their brilliant discoveries. ‘The British 
are pre-eminently the dauntless knights of the modern romance of travel, 
but no spurs or bannerets await their conquests in their native land. 
Their brows are decorated with more modest laurels—the recognisance of 
worth from the select few who can appreciate their merits. 

It is thus that the unfortunate issue of Burke and Wills’s expectation 
has been fruitful in results to the cause of Australian discovery. After 
an interval sufficiently long to arouse alarm as to the fate of the ex- 
plorers, the Victoria government despatched its armed steamer Victoria 
to the head of the Carpentarian Gulf with suitable supplies, and organised 
two further expeditions, in the hope that Burke and Wills might be 
assisted, or, at least, that their fate might be ascertained. One of these 

ties, under Walker, proceeded from Rockhampton, in Queensland, to 
the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria; the other, under Landsborough, 
landed in the Gulf itself, and, beginning from the north, made a suc- 
cessful and very important journey southwards across Australia. The 
South Australian government came also to the rescue, and equipped 
M‘Kinlay and his party, whose journey across Australia northwards was 
equally successful and not less important in its results. Further, while 
M‘Kinlay was proceeding north, in a direction suited to the special 
object of his expedition, the government of Adelaide, with infinite credit 
to its humanity, also despatched another exploring party, which, in an 
independent track of their own, proceeded-in parallel steps somewhat to 
the west of M‘Kinlay, and persevered till it succeeded in planting the 
British flag on the shores of the Indian Ocean. This was the expedition 
of Stuart, before alluded to, and the third which that veteran explorer 
had led across Australia. Stuart took the path that he himself had dis- 
covered, and which, after so many crossings and re-crossings, he may be 
said to have fairly marked out, to his own use, as also to that of future 
generations. There is little to gain beyond the knowledge of what por- 
tions of Central Australia are fitted for pastoral settlements in a track 
followed from Melbourne or Adelaide to the Gulf of Carpentaria; but 
the track from the same great cities to the future emporium on Victoria 
River may become the highway of nations. Central Mount Stuart stands 
on that vast track, like those lofty towers or temples which the first 
families of men raised on the Babylonian plains as beacons to guide 
them, and to prevent that dispersion of races which was ensured when 
the Divine fiat went forth for the destruction of the chief and central 
tower of all. While Babel became thus the point of dispersion, Central 
Mount Stuart seems created as a rallying-point for future wanderers. 
The Fire Fly, a small brig of two hundred tons, after embarking a 
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number of horses at Brisbane, in Queensland, sailed with Landsborough 
and his party for the Gulf of Carpentaria. At Hardy’s Islands the little 

ig was driven upon the rocks, adding one to the many previous 
easualties of the ill-reputed Torres Straits. ‘The timely arrival of the 
Victoria, however, enabled the Fire Fly to get afloat again, and she was 
taken round to the Albert. Ascending that river twenty miles to a con- 
venient landing-place, a depot was formed, and the horses, by this time 
reduced to twenty-five by the loss of some of their number in the mishap 
at sea, were safely unshipped. The Albert was found to be large, deep, 
and fresh twenty miles from its mouth. The blacks were well disposed, 
the country very fine, and game plentiful. Mr. Landsborough declared 
the “ Plains of Promise” to be superior to any country he ever saw 
before. The persecution of sand-flies and mosquitoes was, however, 
terrible, and the Albert was, like all the great rivers of Tropical Aus- 
tralia, infested with ferocious alligators. 

The landing was effected on the 17th of October, but delays occurred, 
so that the first party under Mr. Landsborough did not start for Central 
Mount Stuart until the 16th of November. The party, five in number, 
Mr. Landsborough, Mr. Campbell, Mr. Allison, and two blacks, with 
twenty-three horses, followed up the Albert to its head. Thence, diverg- 
ing a little more to the westward, they had to pass through a very dry 
country, and over a number of creeks, most of them waterless, as it was 
far on in the dry season, till at length they were arrested by a total 
failure of water. Leaving this country, which Mr. Landsborough named 
Barkly’s Tableland, and, turning more towards the south along the river 
named the Herbert, the party were, according to Mr. Westgarth’s re- 
ig compelled to return by the threatening aspect of the natives; but 

r. Bourne, in his narrative, says the natives they met with were but 
few, and those friendly. At all events, the party returned from their 
attempt to reach Mount Stuart, probably rendered abortive by the delays 
that had occurred by the wreck, the landing, and the preparations on the 
19th of January, 1862. 

Although the provisions had fallen so low that the supplies had to be 
eked out with snakes, rats, grubs, and other native delieacies, and Cap- 
tain Norman, of the Victoria, advised Mr. Landsborough to return with 
his party by the steamer, the latter gallantly resolved upon making his 
5 back by land, and the depét was finally broken up on the 8th of 
February. Landsborough was the more strengthened in this resolve, as 
the party that had joined under Walker overland from Rockhampton 
had reported having camped on Burke and Wills’s camel tracks in the 
Flinders River, and they were (correctly enough) of opinion, from the 
indications obtained, that the two unfortunate travellers had retraced 
their steps to Cooper’s Creek. Mr. Walker’s party had since started 
again to pick up the camel traces on the Flinders, and Captain Norman 
was to meet them in the Victoria on that river. The information thus 
acquired induced Landsborough to alter the course originally laid out for 
him, and on the 10th of February, 1862, he started across Australia by 
“Ee the Flinders. 

eaching that river on the 19th of February, he was disappointed in 
finding all tracks obliterated by the rains that had fallen since Walker’s 
visit. This fine river, which was struck at about 100 miles from the sea, 
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he followed farther upwards in a ety direction for 280 miles, 
where it still presented a bed of 120 yards wide, with a shallow stream 
flowing over it. He estimated it to be 500 miles long, which makes it 
one of the most considerable rivers of North Australia at present known. 
From this fine stream, a short journey of twenty miles across a low 
dividing range brought the party to the head-waters of the Thompson, 
where they found that some colonists from the Queensland settlements 
had preceded them in search of suitable pastoral stations. Following this 
latter river for the greater part of its course, they crossed from it east- 
wards to the Cooper, or Barcoo, and thence to the Warrego. Here a 
change in the features of the country took place. While the north, under 
the influence of genial rains, had been covered with verdure, this more 
southerly district had been suffering from a long-continued drought, and 
all the es grass had disappeared. An effort was made to maintain a 
southerly course along the Cooper, in order to reach the dep6t established 
there by Burke and Wills, and where they both perished, but the endea- 
vour proved unsuccessful from the absence of water, and the horses ufider- 
went the severe ordeal of being seventy-two hours without drinking, in 
the vain attempt. Thus baffled, Landsborough was obliged to make for 
the settlements on the Darling, and he and his party arrived at the 
station of Messrs. Williams on that river on the 21st of May, becoming 
there first acquainted with the sad fate of the two travellers for whose 
succour they had traversed the continent of Australia from north to 
south. 

Landsborough’s description of the country between the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria and the Thompson, which is a tributary to Cooper’s Creek, presents 
us with a region that differs utterly from that of Central Australia, and 
shows, as is now established from other investigations, that the country at 
the head of the easterly watershed, where the flow is westward, if not so 
fertile as where the flow is eastward, and to the ocean on the other side 
of the dividing ridge, is still far superior to the central districts. This 
extensive area Landsborough describes, indeed, as magnificent, consisting 
of basaltic plains of good soil, very thickly grassed. There is no mention 
of any alloy of desert so common farther south and west, so that we may 
infer that this fine country prevails over the large area between 20 deg. 
and 25 deg. of latitude. A practical confirmation of its qualities appears 
in the fact that a foal, which had been born on the Flinders, followed its 
mother to Menindie on the Darling. One of the most conspicuous of 
the grasses had a resemblance to sorghum, and the horses fed upon it 
with great avidity. With rare exceptions water was always abundant, 
and the climate was healthy, as far as the brief experience of the travellers 
could decide. The whole country, however, was exceedingly flat, the 
highest land along the Flinders being not more than 1000 to 1500 feet 
in elevation, while the dividing range itself was not of greater height. 

The rainy season of this promising country was found to begin in 
January, and end in April or the beginning of May, and as there had 
been considerable rainfall prior to the expedition’s visit, everything looked 
to great, and perhaps more than usual, advantage. Leichardt, who about 
seventeen years before traversed all the country bordering on the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, gave a less favourable account, as he saw it during the dry 
season. He alludes to the creeks as being salt, and to the vast plains as 
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imperfectly supplied with fresh water; remarking, however, at the same 
time, that the indications of a numerous aboriginal population would 
augur well for the resources of the country. The drought which Lands- 
borough found prevailing at the Warrengo and Darling rivers had ex- 
tended eastwards into those parts of the settled territory of Queensland 
and New South, Wales that were situated in the same latitudes. 

Landsborough speaks rather more disparagingly of the aborigines than 
his fellow-travellers, regarding them as alike insatiably greedy and in- 
curably treacherous. Bourne (p. 39) describes some of the natives on 
the Thompson river as very quiet and friendly, but this was evidently 
owing to their being few in number. When in numbers, although ex- 
ceedingly timid, they appear to have been always bent on mischief. One 
powertul fellow, on one occasion, seemed resolved upon fighting the whole 
party. Bourne tells us naively enough that the old men always secure 
the young Marys (the name given to the aboriginal ladies), persuading 
the younger men that they would disagree with them, and that the old 
ones are betterfor them. This is also the case with their food. A young 
man is only allowed to eat certain animals, most easily obtained, such as 
opossum, fish, &c.; but should he be fortunate enough to get an emu or 
kangaroo, he must hand it over to the old men, who tell him he would 
certainly get ill, or. die, if he dared to eat it ; und many of the young men 
believe this, though. Bourne adds, “I dare say there are many sceptics 
among them.” While the expedition was at the Herbert, about a hundred 
natives came swarming around the camp, al! fully armed after their 
fashion, and all apparently so bent on mischief that the leader deemed it 
imprudent, with his very small party, to persist in going farther. For- 
tunately, the presence of the horses inspired them with great awe. Again, 
at the Barcoo, they were compelled to use fire-arms to repel the furtive 
attacks of the natives ; and it would appear that about this place they had 
tried similarly to surprise Gregory several years before. Landsborough 
declares that he found it the best plan to give them nothing, in which 
case they seldom troubled him with their presence. 

Kangaroo were seen to be numerous near Carpentaria, and emus were 
chased on the banks of the Flinders; but they were not common after- 
wards ; one only was shot on the Warrego, to “ Jackey’s’’ frantic delight. 
They also found a nest of emu eggs. While on the Gulf, they could 
shoot kangaroos, wallaby, and wildfowl, catch fish and turtles, and eat 
palm and pandanas; while the resources of the interior were limited to 
opossums cut out of trees, bandicoots, rats, pigeons and their eggs (this 
bird was Sturt’s pigeon, of a fawn colour, with a white ring round the 
neck; they lay their eggs on the ground), cockatoos, snakes, iguanas, 
and fish at places; water and rock-melons occasionally, and marjoram 
and peppermint tea, with native tobacco.* When the men got ill upon 





* Upon one occasion (March 8), being on the easterly bank of the Flinders, 
they came upon the recent track of a bullock or cow. The next day they followed 
these traces from sunrise till four p.m., excited by the hopes of an unlimited supply 
of fresh meat. But they had to give up all hopes of overtaking the beast, as it 
was evidently making straight for the settled districts, and only laid down once 
during a distance of thirty miles, besides having several days’ start of them. 
Where it came from was a mystery, unless returning from the most northerly 
occupied country on the east coast to some part evidently known to itself. 
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small rations, fatigue, and exposure, the mode of treatment was peculiar. 
“Our medicine-chest,” Bourne relates (p. 36), “ was very limited, and a 
few of the labels had been rubbed off the bottles; but I think, by trying 
everything almost alternately, we succeeded in curing our patients.” 

Dr. F. Mueller of Melbourne, in giving, by way of appendix to Lands- 
borough’s account of his expedition, a list of the plants known to exist at 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, remarks upon the general similarity of these 
intra-tropical productions to those of the extra-tropical parts of Australia. 
He says that a vast predominance of phyllodinous acaciz, and especially 
of eucalypti (gum-trees), impress on the vegetation a character by no 
means dissimilar to that of the extra-tropical tracts of Australia; that 
plants indicating a high mountainous character of the country are absent ; 
and that among grasses and other herbaceous plants, very many occur of 
nutritious property and of perennial growth, readily renewed by judicious 
farming, when, after the rains or the summer months, a fresh pastoral 
green will be desired for the future herds and flocks of the Gulf country 
during the cool and drier season of the year. 

Mr. Landsborough’s successful journey, Mr. Westgarth justly remarks, 
will stimulate more, perhaps, than that of any other before him, that 

toral colonisation, which is already advancing with a wonderful pro- 
gress from the southern settlements towards the north and west, into 
that vast and vacant expanse of a pastoral empire through which the 
explorer passed. This, notwithstanding Mr. Crawford’s theoretical opinion 
that wool cannot be grown in the tropics; that sheep were intended for 
temperate climates, and that the fleece was given them to protect them 
from the cold. This may be, to a certain extent, true; but where does 
the fleece become finer than in hot countries? The merinos of Spain, 
and the angoras of Asia Minor, are grown in regions where the summers 
are very hot. As Mr. Landsborough justly retorts, “ Who, of all the 
human race, have the most wool on their heads—is it not the inhabitants 
of the tropics ?” 

The herbage and the climate are found to be peculiarly suited to sheep 
in these low latitudes. Mr. Bourne remarks, when on the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, “It is a fine country about here, and well suited to horses, 
sheep, and cattle. There are facilities for fencing ; water carriage is at 
hand ; and the Indian market contiguous. A few thousand sheep brought 
here would yield a fortune in a few years.” The Australian colonists 
have had many years’ experience of wool-growing in latitudes close to the 
tropics ; and latterly they have passed with their fine-wooled sheep several 
hundred miles within the tropical boundary. And yet they shear annually 
a fleece of the finest quality from healthy and thriving sheep. ‘The fact 
is, that what is called Tropical Australia is not a tropical country in the 
climatic sense of the word. Far within the tropical boundary the country 
still retains the peculiarities of its extra-tropical features. Waterhouse, 
as we have seen, pushes the line of Central Nontropical Australia north- 
wards as far as 17 deg. of latitude—that is, 64deg. within the tropical 
limit. The three distinguishing types of Australian fauna range through 
the widely-separated latitudes of the country, from Carpentaria and its 
vicinity far into the tropics in the north, to the southern extreme of the 
colony of Victoria. ‘The typical vegetation, as we have also seen, has a 
character by no means dissimilar to that of the extra-tropical tracts of 
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Australia. Lastly, although in the parts of this immediate region near 
the sea there seems a somewhat pee rainy season, as Gregory inferred 
at the River Victoria, and as Landsborough observed towards the Gulf 
of Carpentaria ; yet, on the whole, there is a general resemblance through- 
out its climate and physical features to the more southerly districts, a 
resemblance extending even to the irregular and rather scanty rainfall. 
There is a dry atmosphere that results from this imperfect rain supply. 
There are heavy dews, with chill and even frosty nights. McKinlay, for 
instance, in descending the Burdekin, found ice on three different morn- 
ings, while the ether nights or mornings were also mostly very cold. 
This was in July, mid-winter, no doubt, but in a latitude between 19 
and 20deg. Arnhem’s Land, forming the west shore of the Carpentaria 
Gulf, and Cape York Peninsula forming the opposite shore, have the 
most marked tropical features; but even in these comparatively restricted 
areas we may still discern many things which impart to these features, 
whether in animal or vegetable life, characters that are pre-eminently 
Australian. 

M‘Kinlay’s expedition, equipped by the government of South Aus- 
tralia for the rescue of Burke and Wills, left Adelaide on the 16th of 
August, 1861. Proceeding in a direction due north, it was not until the 
24th of September that he had passed the farthest settlements of the 
colony, then extending in that direction to upwards of four hundred miles 
from Adelaide. Some interest attaches to these remoter parts of the 
colony, as exhibiting extremes of flood and arid sterility. Twenty years 
before, Eyre had seen and described a kind of inland sea, shallow appa- 
rently, but of vast expanse, being twenty miles wide, and extending, in a 
horseshoe or serpentine form, four hundred miles into the interior. He 
named this watery expanse Lake Torrens, and Lake Torrens has ever 
since figured upon our maps with a vague and mysterious outline that 
has been gradually softening into those uncertain marks that may be said 
to represent the traditionary and mythic. The sea in question was the 
sudden effect of heavy rains—such, in fact, as M‘Kinlay’s party encoun- 
tered farther on the journey—upon which occasion, according to Mr. 
Davis, the historian of the expedition, their little canvas camp was sent 
flying in all directions by the violence of the storm. But before this 
occurred, where Lake Torrens should have been there was nothing but a 
dry desert. Got all safe across the Lake Torrens,” says the explorer 
on the 27th of September, “no water being at our crossing, nor in 
view.” ‘Made an early start,” Mr. Davis records, “across the Fifty 
Miles’ Desert, and there certainly could not have been found a more ap- 
propriate name.’’ There were lakes, however, in the northerly part of 
the region in question even at this time of the year, the first of which 
was called Lake Hope, and the expedition entered at the same time a 
country remarkable for many such sheets of water, and for a soil clothed 
with luxuriant grass whenever the supplies of rain gave support to vege- 
table life, but at other times parched and waste with the excessive heat 
of summer. The expedition halted some time at one of these lakes, called 
Buchanan, while its leader explored the regions around, and more parti- 
cularly followed up some supposed traces of the missing party under 
Burke, that had been furnished by the reports of the natives. He re- 
ceived, however, intelligeuce that the fate of the party had been ascer- 
tained in the midst of these very researches. 
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M‘Kinlay resolved, notwithstanding this sad news, to persevere in his 
journey across Australia, although its chief object was thus defeated, the 
expedition having been fully fitted out for such a emer It is to 
be remarked that the natives were found to be, comparatively speaking, 
exceedingly numerous amongst the lakes and creeks of this peculiar 
region. As many as from two to three hundred would be found around 
some one of the lakes, and from four to five hundred upon a creek, all 
being in good physical condition, and apparently a supplied with 
food, chiefly the fish of these waters. There seemed to be large numbers 
to the eastward, upon the Cooper and in its neighbourhood, some of whom 
on one occasion, during M‘Kinlay’s search at Lake Massacre, were dis- 

to be hostile. The expedition found the grave of a white man on 
the shores of this lake with an ill-omened name, and, opening it, they 
found the body of a European, enveloped in a flannel shit with short 
sleeves, who had been killed by the stroke of an instrument of semicircular 
form, which the natives use as a sword. After this they found hair of 
two colours; but they found no more remains of bodies, a circumstance 
accounted for by a native saying that they had eaten them. The 
natives in the neighbourhood, headed by a savage called Keri Keri, who 
had been wounded in a previous encounter with Europeans, made an 
onslaught on the expedition in the same neighbourhood, looking upon 
them, indeed, as an easy prey ; but they were repelled by the use of fire- 
arms, of which, no doubt, many felt the effects, although their ferocious 
leader is supposed to have escaped. 

The accounts given us of the natives, their friendly, mischievous, or 
hostile purposes, are thus, it will be seen, somewhat various and contra- 
dictory. They have the qualities common to most savages, as well as to 
some secluded peoples, of a dislike to be intruded upon by outside and 
unknown persons, who, in the eyes of the Australian aborigines, come to 
them with sickly unnatural skins, and with uncouth, anomalous, un- 
kangaroo-looking attendant quadrupeds. Travellers and their temporary 
camps are also often in the way of the natives, disturbing their fishing 
and other arrangements. The ine to appropriate is remarkably strong 
in these savages, from the absence of all moral control, and from the 
state of privation in which they live. Portable property of any kind is a 
sad stumbling-block in the way of aboriginal virtues. The kindness 
shown by the Cooper’s Creek natives to King, the survivor of Burke’s 
party, as well as their sympathising lament over the body of Burke, are 
as rare as they are pleasing and encouraging traits. But how many ex- 
peditions in North Australia, previous to Landsborough’s repulse at 
Barkly Land, have been driven back by the hostility of the natives ? 
Yet Mr. Westgarth would have us believe that a persistently hostile cha- 
racter like that of Keri Keri, encountered at Lake Massacre—“a kind 
of Australian Hannibal, as he seemed, in his mortal antipathy to those 
intruding Romans, the colonists”—is an exception to the general rule. 

In estimating the numbers of these natives, some allowance must be 
made for the fact that they were not stationary at the place where they 
were respectively seen. They doubtless wandered freely about over a 
certain range of country occupied by tribes mutually friendly or connected 
with each other, so that bodies of natives successively met with may have 
consisted, to some extent, of those who had been previously seen. Thus, 
at Lake Jeannie many “old friends” came about whose acquaintance had 
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been made at Lake Buchanan, fifty miles away. We must bole bear in 
mind that Stuart, in his preceding expedition in these latitudes, could see 
no aborigines, a circumstance alladed to by M‘Kinlay as most unaccount- 
able. On the whole, however, these later Australian expeditions warn 
us that we must extend somewhat our estimates, vague as they previously 
were, of the Australian aboriginal population, and no longer imagine that 
an area equal to two-thirds that of- Europe had contained, before the 
inroad of our colonisation, no more than about two endved thousand 
human beings. 

Quitting the lake region, the party had to pass through Sturt’s 
“ Desert,” lying north and west of their position. Explorers since Sturt 
have successively contracted the dimensions, and mitiyated the bad repute 
of this region. While Eyre, in 1841, witnessed the effects of deluge, 
Sturt, four years afterwards, ccesiitevel the opposite extreme of drought ; 
and again, in a region where the latter had nearly perished with thirst, 
M‘Kinlay and his expedition were all but swept away by a flood. Had 
these in their turn of incident been floated safely down for three or four 
hundred miles, they might have witnessed Lake Torrens once more, 
assuming its impromptu existence; only, however, to suffer an equally 
rapid disappearance under that extraordinary evaporative power of the 
Australian atmosphere alluded to by Waterhouse, M‘Kinlay, and West- 
garth. It is questionable if civilisation might not avail itself of these 
floods to establish permanent reservoirs ou a lacustrine scale. This 
flooded state of the country compelled the party to make a considerable 
détour to the eastward or right of the intended direction, which they had 
afterwards to rectify as they proceeded northwards. 

Emerging from this region of inundation in about 25 deg. south lati- 
tude, an extensive country of high promise was passed through, consist- 
ing in a great degree of grassy plains, intersected by rivers, and bounded ~ 
by hilly ranges. The abundance of water, indeed, suggests that this par- 
ticular season may have been one of unusual moisture. The travellers 
were impeded by swamps, and while in the daytime the air was perfumed 
by the odour of innumerable flowers, in the night it was infested by still 
more numerous mosquitoes. Patches of scrub, too, were not unfrequent, 
and the ever-recurring spinifex grass indicated its accompanying poor 
soil. What appeared to be the dividing range of the country was passed 
about latitude 22 deg., a little farther north than Stuart found in his line 
of march, seven or eight degrees to the westward. The dividing range 
of Central Australia may, indeed, now be traced pretty accurately by 
Mount Denison, Mount Gwyne, and Central Mount Stuart to the 
Hamilton, Kirby (so named from a lost man), Williams, and M‘Kinla 
ranges, with abundant emus, bustards (commonly called wild turkeys), 
aud kangaroos, passed by M‘Kinlay, and thence by the thick group 
variously named Sy Burke and Wills, Mount Nicholson, Mount Standish, 
Mount Murray, &e., and finally to the range of which Mount Rodney 
constitutes the culminating point at the head-waters of the Cooper Kiver 
and the Belyando. 

After passing the tropical line, and entering what is geographically 
tropical Australia, the aspect of the country did not greatly vary until 
quite near to the Gulf of Carpentaria. No country, perhaps, retaius its 
similarity of feature throughout so great an area, ‘and through so many 
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degrees of latitude, as Australia. A change of country only begins where 
the regular rains of a tropical season call forth a profuse vegetation, and 
create a more uniformly good soil than is found under the precarious 
climatic conditions of the rest of the continent. 

The river Leichardt was struck on the 6th of May, in about 19 deg. 
south latitude, and at a distance of a hundred miles from its mouth. The 
stream was at this point only from twenty to thirty yards wide, but about 
thirty miles from the Gulf the bed was from five hundred to six hundred 

ards wide, and about ‘half this space was filled with water. There was 
a large sand-pit at this place, a feature that indicated the tidal influence, 
and a tidal rise of four feet was observed. M‘Kinlay proceeded north- 
wards as far as the state of the country would allow, but he was at length 
arrested by interposing deep and broad mangrove creeks and boggy flats. 
At this point he judged the sea to be still four to five miles distant, and 
observed a tidal rise and fall of from ten to eleven feet. This was on 
the 19th of May, and on the 21st the party commenced the return home- 
ward, which the leader had already decided should be by way of Port 
Denison and the eastern colonies. 

For nearly one hundred and fifty miles in this the direction of their 
return, the country preserved the general Australian character. Beyond 
that distance, and nearly to the sea-coast, it presented an almost con 
tinuous succession of hill ranges, a country very difficult for progress, 
and where the remaining bullocks, horses, and camels of the expedition 
rapidly sank under their increased toils. The fine river Burdekin (of 
which the Belyando, before noticed, is a tributary), was made on the 5th 
July in about 19 deg. south latitude, and 145 deg. east longitude 
(McKinlay’s return route is incorrectly given in the map attached to 
Burke and Wills’s journey); at which point it presented a fast-running 
stream twenty yards wide, and knee-deep of water. Following its course, 
a party of natives were disturbed in the act of cooking food, which con- 
sisted of roasted roots and a kind of fruit. ‘lhe deserted board was 
promptly cleared by our travellers, who, by this time, reduced to dead 
horse and camel flesh, found the native larder fully as attractive as their 
own. Hills, rocks, and boulders obstructing their side of the river, they 
had to seek a crossing, which was, however, found to be in the possession 
of three or four full-grown alligators. One of these brutes was eighteen 
to twenty feet long. A raft had to be constructed, which the party had 
to push over wading and swimming. It was a fearful day’s work, but 
all the party and the remaining horses were got over in safety. The 
incident is the subject of an amusing illustration in Mr. Davis’s work. 

The marks of dray-wheels and bullocks’ feet-—those sure indications of 
pastoral settlement—were repeatedly passed as the travellers descended 
the Burdekin; but although cheered by the knowledge that they were 
once more amongst the habitations of their countrymen, they were never 
fortunate in coming upon any station, and they were too apprehensive to 
deviate from the direct course for any special search. It was only after 
leaving the river at the point where it makes its great sweep from a south- 
east to a north-east direction, that in their course for Port Denison they 
at length descried oue of these pastoral homesteads. This station was 
about seventy miles from the port, and belonged to Messrs, Harvey and 
Somers, who received the party with the full measure of squatting hos- 
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pitalities. The new settlement of Bowen, upon Port Denison, is, for the 
present, the frontier township upon the advancing wave of colonisation 
northwards. From this remote outport M‘Kinlay and his party gradu- 
ally made their way southwards through the three intervening colonies 
of Queensland, New South ‘Wales, and Victoria, with little other impe- 
diment than the repeated gratulations and fétes awarded them by the 
colonists. An enormous space still remains to be explored in Central 
Western Australia; whether it will be more diversified in its aspect and 
structure, better and more permanently watered, with choicer spots for 
agricultural and pastoral settlements than the central and the easterly 
interior of the continent, remains to be determined. It is to be ho 
the curiosity of geographers, as well as the interests of colonists, will be 
soon responded to by successful exploration. In the mean time, a tolerably 
accurate notion may be formed of the general character of Central Aus- 
tralia, as also of the watershed west of the great easterly dividing range. 
These extensive regions present, no doubt, many districts favourable for 
pastoral stations, and a few that hold out fair promises to the agriculturist ; 
but, upon the whole, the aspect varies so much—flooded at one season, 
dried up and waterless at another—with as yet no lines of communica- 
tion, that the prospects of proximate settlement are by no means cheering. 
The progress of such will no doubt be safe and sure, advancing at first 
along the course of the perennial streams and rivers, and then branching 
off into more sequestered yet no doubt available and charming localities 
—little oases of fertility and prosperity amidst a Sahara of rock, sand, 
and scrub. 





HOMO HOMINUM DAMON. 
BY M. C. HOUSTOUN. 


“T cannot have my promised dress? My lovely rose-trimmed gown ?” 
Cried a fair and noble lady at the West-end of the town. 

“On an evening, too, when every one will put on something new 

Don’t tell me, Madame Virginie, that your shop-girls are too few, 
When you charge me so outrageously —a thirty guinea dress! 

I am certain Mrs. Murray would have made it me for less !”’ 


 Milady, I beg your pardon—I’m exceedingly distress’d. 

Your la’yship may be certain I will do my very best. 

The order came so very late, and one young person’s ill, 

But by working all the night, milady, you will have your ball-dress still.’ 


Milady’s dress came home in time, and joyously she wore 
The flowing lace and furbelows that swept along the floor. 
No thought of toilworn milliners 
Could fill a mind so gay as hers, 
When gleaming in the dazzling light, 
Her diamonds shone so rare and bright. 
And sweetest flowers bloomed on bosoms young and fair, 
While strains of merry music were floating through the air. 
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“Do not wake me in the morning—let me sleep till mid-day’s past 
The cotillon was so endless that Tm tired out at last. 

There’s a breakfast, too, at Four at the Duke of Fattenmarrow’s, 
And a concert in the evening at Lady Plumav Carrow’s.” 

So upon her lace-trimmed pillow Milady laid her head, 

And the kindly God of Slumber closed his wings above her bed. 


But whilst she’s rolling slowly along Pleasure’s easy road, 

There are eight-and-twenty dressmakers in her Magazin de Modes ; 
Kight-and-twenty English girls with faces thin and wan, 

Stitching the seams of ladies’ skirts, and sewing the roses on : 
Thinking of the sunshine that does not shine for them, 

And of the pleasant summer air, as they turn the endless hem. 


“Oh, Anna, take this velvet train, and plait the gathers in, 
My fingers tremble so, I cannot hold a needle or a pin ; 

The room is turning round with me, and all your faces seem 
As if I did not see them really, but only in a dream.” 


They worked throughout the weary day—worked through the summer night, 


On beauteous dresses, pink and blue, soft violet and white, 
For a Drawing-room would be held next day, and all the ladies chose 
To wear on that occasiun their very best new clothes. 


They had no time for resting, for a smile or for a sigh, 

For ladies must be decked, though dressmakers may die ; 

And the morning sun was gleaming on the last fresh-finished gown, 
Ere the fifty-six poor trembling hands could lay their needles down. 


The grateful darkness came at last, and wearily they stole 

To claim of blessed Slumber their wretched nightly dole, 

In the room where eight-and-twenty girls, all an packed together, 
Lay panting for their breath in the sultry summer weather. 


“ Anna! my work is nearly done,” one pale-faced victim sighed ; 
“Sit near me, dear, and please to tell my mother how I died. 

I shall never see her face again—I wish I’d never come 

To learn to be a milliner, so far away from home. 

I try to think of God, dear, to think about my sins, * 

But everywhere I seem to see the needles and the pins, 

And all the ladies’ silks keep rustling round my bed— 

It will be nice and quiet, dear, when I am lying dead.” 


They watched beside the patient girl-as the short night waned away, 
Watched her till the distant east was faintly streaked with grey; 
They did not think her near her end—they had been so often ill— 
But only very tired—she lay so white and still. 


That day when loud the signal rang for work to be begun, 
The eight-and-twenty tired girls were ready—all but one! 
But she had gone, whilst others slept, where there is endless day, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, and tears are wiped away ! 
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THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 


Part tue TWENTY-FOURTH. 
z 


COMMOTION AT ASHLYDYAT. 


A rew days went on, and they wrought a rapid change in Mrs. 
George Godolphin. She grew weaker and weaker: she grew—it was 
apparent now to Mr. Snow as it was to Margery—nearer and nearer 
to that vault in the churchyard of All Souls’. There could no longer 
be any indecision or uncertainty as to her taking the voyage: the pro- 
babilities were, that before the ship was ready to sail all sailing in this 
world for Maria would be over. And rumours, faint, doubtful, very 
much discredited rumours of this state of things, began to circulate in 
Prior’s Ash. 

Discredited because people.were so unprepared for it. Mrs. George 
Godolphin had been delicate since the birth of her baby, as was known 
to everybody, but not a soul, relatives, friends, or strangers, had cast 
& suspicion to danger. On the contrary, it was supposed that she was 
about to depart on that Indian voyage: and ill-natured spirits jerked 
up their heads and said it was fine to be Mrs. George Godolphin, to 
tumble upon her legs again and go out to lead a grand life in India, 
after ruining half Prior’s Ash. How she was misjudged! how many 
more unhappy wives have been, and will be again, misjudged by the 
world! 

One dreary afternoon, as the dusk was coming on, Margery, not 
stopping, or perhaps not caring to put anything upon herself, but 
having hastily wrapped up Miss Meta, went quickly down the garden 
path, leading that excitable and chattering demoiselle by the hand. 
Curious news had reached the ears of Margery. Their landlady’s son 
had come in, describing the town as being in a strange commotion in 
consequence of something which had happened at Ashlydyat. Rumour 
set it down as nothing less than murder; and according to the boy’s 
account, all Prior’s Ash was flocking up to the place to see and to 
hear. 

Margery turned wrathful at the news. Murder at Ashlydyat! The 
a gentleman was too big to be boxed or shaken for saying it, but 

e persisted in his story, and Margery in her curiosity went out to 
see with her own eyes. “The people are running past the top of this 
road in crowds,”’ he said to her. 

Not in “ crowds,” certainly. Tongues are exaggeratory as rumour 
is false. When Margery reached the top of the road, several idlers 
undoubtedly were hastening past in the direction of Ashlydyat, but 
not so very many. Margery, pouncing upon one and upon another, 
contrived to obtain a pretty correct account of the actual facts. 

For some days past, workmen had been employed, digging up the 
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Dark Plain by the orders of Lord Averil. As he had told Cecil weeks 
before, his intention was completely to renovate it ; to do away entirely 
with its past ill character and send its superstition to the winds. The 
archway was being taker. down, the gorse-bushes were being uprooted, 
the whole surface, in fact, was beingdug up. He intended to build an 
extensive summer-house where the archw ay had been, and to make the 

lain a flower-garden, a playground for children w hen they should be 
a to Ashlydyat: and it appeared that in digging that afternoon 
under the archway, the men had come upon a buman skeleton, or 
rather upon the bones of what had once been a skeleton. This was 
the whole foundation for the rumour and the “ murder.” 

As Margery stood, about to turn home again, vexed for having been 
brought out in the cold for nothing more, and intending to give a few 
complimentary thanks for it to the young man who had been the 
means of sending her, she was accosted by Mr. Crosse. That gentle- 
man, whose residence was situated about three miles from Prior’s Ash, 
had been living at it since his return, the night you saw him coming 
from the rail when he was met by C harlotte Pain. He had been fre- 
quently at Ashlydyat, had been a closer friend of Thomas Godolphin’s 
than ever; but not the slightest notice had he taken of George or his 
wife. His opinion of George was about as bad as it could be, and he 
did not seek to conceal it. How he would have reconciled himself to 
meet him at the funeral it is impossible to say, but circumstances pre- 
vented Mr. Crosse’s attendance at it. For a day or two before Thomas 
Godolphin’s death and a week after it, he was laid up with gout, and 
unable to leave his house. Now he was out again. 

“How d’ye do, Margery ?” he said, lifting up Meta at the same 
time to kiss her, for the young lady h: id been an uncommon favourite 
of his in the old days at the bank, and he used to lavish presents upon 
her, just for the sake of watching her delight at their reception. “ Are 
vou going up to Ashlydyat with the rest ?” 

“ Not I, the simpletons!” was Margery’s free rejoinder. “I'll be 
bound it’s nothing but the bones of some poor old donkey that they’ve 
found—the animals used to stray sometimes on to the Dark Plain. 
And me to have been brought out from home by their folly, leaving 
my mistress all alone !—and she’s not in a state to be left.” 

“Is she ill ?”’ asked Mr. Crosse. 

“Til!” returned Margery, not at all pleased at the question. “ Yes, 
sir, she is ill. I thought everybody knew that.” 

“ When does she start for india ?” 

“She don’t start at all. She'll be starting soon for a place a little 
bit nearer. Here! you run on and open the gate,” added Margery, 
whisking Meta from Mr. Crosse’s hand and sending her down the lane 
out of hearing. “She'll soon be where Mr. Thomas Godolphin is, sir, 
instead of being marched off ina ship to India,” continued the woman, 
turning to Mr. “Crosse confidentially. 

He felt greatly shocked. In his own mind, he, as many others, had 
associated Maria with her husband, in regard to the summer's work, 
in a lofty, scornful, hold-myself-off sort of way: but it did shock him 
to hear that she was in fear of death. It is most wonderful how our 
feelings towards others soften, when we find they and their short- 
comings are about to be taken from us to a more merciful Judge. 
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-“ But what is the matter with her, Margery ?” Mr. Crosse asked ; 
for it happened that he had not heard the ominous rumours that were 
beginning to circulate in Prior’s Ash. 

“J don’t know what’s the matter with her,” returned Margery. “I 
don’t believe old Snow knows it, either. I suppose the worry and 
misfortunes have been too much for her; that she couldn’t bear up 
again ’em. They fell upon nobody, unless it was Mr. Thomas Godol- 
phin, as they have fell upon her, and she’s just one to break her heart 
over em. She and him have been expiating another's folly: he is in 
his grave, and she’s a going to it.” 

Mr. Crosse walked mechanically by the side of Margery down the 
lane. It was not his way, and perhaps he was unconscious that he 
took it ; he walked by her side, listening. 

“ He'll have to go by himself now—and me to have been getting up 
all my cotton gowns for the start! Serve him right! for ever think- 
ing of taking out that dear little lamb amid elephants and savages!” 

Mr. Crosse was perfectly aware that Margery alluded to her master 
—his own béte noire since the explosion. But he did not choose to 
descant upon his gracelessness to al “Can nothing be done for 
Mrs. George Godolphin ?” he asked. 

“T ex not, sir. There’s nothing the matter with her that can 
be laid hold of,” resentfully spoke Margery, “no malady to treat. 
Snow says he can’t do anything, and he brought Dr. Beale in the other 
day: and it seems he can’t do nothing, either.” 

Meta had gained the gate, flung it open in obedience to orders, and 
now came running back. Mr. Crosse took her hand and went on 
with her. Was he purposing to pay a visit to George Godolphin’s 
wife? It seemed so. 

It was quite dusk when they entered. Maria was lying on the sofa, 
with a warm woollen coverlid drawn over her. There was no light in 
the room save that given out by the fire, but its blaze fell directly on 
her face. Mr. Crosse stood and looked at it, shocked at the ravages ; 
at the tale it told. All kinds of unpleasant pricks were sending their 
darts through his conscience. He had been holding himself aloof in 
his assumed superiority, his haughty condemnation, while she had been 
going to the grave with her breaking heart. 

Had she wanted things that money could procure? had she wanted 
food? Mr. Crosse actually began to ask himself the question, as the 
wan aspect of the white face grew and grew upon him: and in the 
moment he quite loathed the thought of his well-stored coffers. He 
remembered what a good, loving, gentle woman this wife of George 
Godolphin’s had always been, this dutiful daughter of All Souls’ 
peter: and for the first time Mr. Crosse began to separate her from 

er husband’s misdoings, to awake to the conviction that the burden 
and sorrow laid upon her had been enough to bear, without the world 
meting out its harsh measure of blame by way of increase. 

He sat down quite humbly, saying “hush” to Meta. Maria had 
dropped into one of those delirious sleeps: they came on more 
frequently now, and would visit her at the dusk hour of the evening 
as well as at night: and the noise of their entrance had failed to arouse 
her. Margery, however, came bustling in. 
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“Tt’s Mr. Crosse, ma’am.”’ 

She partially awoke. Only partially: turned on the pillow, opened 
her eyes, and held out her hand. He leaned over her, and spoke in a 
very kind voice as he took it. 

“Tam so sorry to see you like this, Mrs. George Godolphin. I had 
no idea you were soill. Is there anything I can do for you ?” 

“If I could pay Mrs. Bond,” she answered. “She isso poor! If 
I could but pay her before the ship sails !” 

Mr. Crosse saw the state of things instantly—that she was under 
the influence of some vivid dream. Margery spoke in a louder key, 
and advanced to shake up the sofa pillow. “ You'd be better sitting 
up, ma’am. It’s Mr. Crosse: don’t you know him? Me and the 
child met him out there, and he come in with us to see you.” 

It had the desired effect, completely arousing her: and Maria, a 
faint hectic of surprise coming into her cheeks, sat up and let him take 
her hand. “I am glad to have the opportunity of seeing you once 
again,” she said. 

“ Why did you not send and tell me how ill you were ?” burst forth 
Mr. Crosse, forgetting how exceedingly ill such a procedure would 
have accorded with his own line of holding aloft in condemnatory 
superiority. 

She shook her head. “I might, had things been as they used to be. 
But people do not care to come near me now.” 

“ And it was not your fault!” cried Mr. Crosse in his heat, in his 
self-reproach. 

“No, it was not my fault,” she sadly answered, believing he had 
spoken it as a question. “I knew nothing about it any more than 
the greatest stranger. The blow fell upon me as startlingly as it fell 
upon the rest.”’ 

“Tam going in the ship, Mr. Crosse. I am going to ride upon an 
elephant and to have parrots. I’m going to take my dolls.” 

He laid his hand kindly upon the chattering child: but he turned to 
Maria, his voice dropping to a whisper. “ What shall you do with 
her? Shall you send her out without you ?” 

The question struck upon the one chord of her heart that for the 
last day or two, since her own hopeless state grew more palpable, had 
been strung to the utmost tension. What was to become of Meta— 
of the cherished child whom she must leave behind her? Her face 
grew moist, her bosom heaved, and she suddenly pressed her hands 
upon it as if they could still its wild and painful beating. Mr. Crosse, 
blaming himself for asking it, blaming himself for. many other things, 
took her hands within his, and said he would come in and see her in 
the morning, she seemed so fatigued then. 

But, low as the question had been put, Miss Meta heard it; heard 
it and understood its —— Rely upon it, children understand far 
more than we give them credit for. She entwined her pretty arms 
within her mamma’s dress as Mr. Crosse went out, and raised her 
wondering eyes. 

“What did he mean? You are coming too, mamma!” 

She drew the little upturned face close to hers, she laid her white 
cheek upon the golden hair. The very excess of pain that was rending 
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her aching heart caused her to speak with unnatural stillness. Not 
that she could speak at first: a minute or two had to, be given to 
master her emotion. 

“T am afraid:not, Meta. I think God is going to take me. 

The child made no reply. Her earnest eyes were kept wide open 
with the same wondering stare. “ What will papa do?” she presently 
asked. 

Maria hastily passed her hand across her brow, as if that recalled 
another phase of the pain. Meta’s little heart began to swell, and the 
tears burst forth. 

“Don’t go, mamma! Don’t go away from papa and Meta! I shall 
be afraid of the elephants without you.’ 

She pressed the child closer and closer to her beating heart. Oh 
the pain, the pain !—the pain of the parting that was so soon to come! 
How she beat down its outward signs, how she continued to speak 
calmly, surprised herself. 

“ Meta, darling, I think I-have lately been getting in spirit nearer 
and nearer to God—as Uncle Thomas got near to Him; and I see 
things in a different light from what 1 had used to see them. I do not 
suppose veu will go out now; but if you should, God will take care of 
you amidst the elephants and all other dangers. 1 am asking Him 
always; and I know He will take charge of you here Himself, and 
bring you to me when your life is over. There are times, Meta, as I 
lie here alone, when God seems to be quite close to me, and 1 have 
learnt that there is no friend on earth like Him. Meta! when my 
heart is ready to break at leaving you, it is He who whispers to me 
that 1 may trust all to Him. He is listening to me now, darling ; He 
is quite close; He sees every one of your tears ; He knows that I can 
scarcely say this to you for my aching pain, and He will be a more 
loving protector to my little motherless ‘girl than I could have been. I 
shall be up there in heaven, waiting for you and looking down upon 
you, and God will be taking care of you on earth.” 

Meta turned her eyes to the uncurtained window, looking up to the 
winter evening sky. ‘“ Has heaven got windows ?” she acked. 

“I think it has. I think that God lets us look down on the dear 
ones we have left—At least—at least—it is pleasant to think so when 
we are about to leave them. Meta, darling, it can do you no harm to 
think so. When mamma shall be gone to that better place, and you 
are left alone here, you can look up often and think of the time that 
you will be going there. It will soon come.’ 

Perhaps it was as well that they were interrupted: these moments 
are too painful to be much prolonged. Meta was sobbing with all her 
might, when her attention was diverted by a clash and dash at the 
gate. ‘A carriage had bowled down the lane and drawn up at it, almost 
with the commotion that used to attend the dashing visits to the bank 
of Mrs. Charlotte Pain. A more sober equipage this, however, with its 
mourning appointments, although it bore a coronet on its panels. The 
footman descended to open the door, and one lady stepped out of it. 

“Tt is Aunt Cecil,” called out Meta. 

She rubbed the tears from her pretty cheeks, her grief forgotten, 
child-like, in the new excitement, and flew out to meet Lady Averil. 
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Maria, trying to look her best, rose from the sofa and tottered forward 
to receive her. Meta was pounced upon by Margery and carried off 
to have her tumbled hair smoothed ; and Lady Averil came in alone. 

She threw back her crape veil to ‘kiss Maria. She had come down 
from Ashlydyat on purpose to tell her the news of the bones bein 
found: there could be little doubt that they were those of the ill- fated 
Richard de Commins, which had been so fruitlessly searched for: and 
Lady Averil was full of the excitement. Perhaps it was natural that 
she should be, being a Godolphin. 

“Tt is most strange that they should be found just now,” she cried ; 
‘‘at the very time that the Dark Plain is being done away with. You 
know, Maria, the tradition always ran that so long as the bones re- 
mained unfound, the Dark Plain would retain the appearance of a 
graveyard. Is it not a singular coincidence—that they should be dis- 
covered at the moment that the Plain is being dug up? Were Janet 
here, she would say how startlingly all the old superstition is being 
worked out.” 

“IT think one thing especially strange—that they should not have 
been found before,” observed Maria. ‘Have they not been searched 
for often ?” 

“I believe so,” replied Cecil. “ But they were found under the 
archway, immediately under it: and I fancy they had always been 
searched for in the Dark Plain. When papa had the gorse-bushes 
rooted up they were looked for then in all parts of the Plain, but not 
under the archway.” 

“ How came Lord Averil to think of looking under the archway ?” 
asked Maria. 

“ He did not think of it. They have been found unexpectedly ; they 
were not being searched for. The archw ay is taken down, and they 
were digging ‘the foundation for the new summer-house, when hey 
came upon them. The grounds of Ashlydyat have been like a fair all 
the afternoon with people running up to see and hear,”’ added Cecil. 
“Lord Averil is going to consult Mr. Hastings about giving them 
Christian burial.” 

“Tt does seem strange,” murmured Maria. “ Have you written to 
tell Janet ?” 

“ No, I shall write to her to-morrow. TI made haste down to you. 
Bessy came over from the Folly, but Lady Godolphin would not come : 
she said she had heard enough i in her life of the superstition of Ashly- 
dyat. She never liked it, you know, Maria; never believed in it.” 

“ Yes, 1 know,” Maria answered. “It would anger her when it 
was spoken of. As it angered papa.” 

“ As George used to pretend that it angered him. I think it was 
pretence, though. Poor Thomas never. If he did not openly accord 
belief to it, she never ridiculed. How are your preparations getting 
on, Maria rf’ 

Maria was going across the room with feeble steps to stir the fire 
into a blaze. As the light burst forth, she turned her face to Lady 
Averil with a sort of apology. 

“I do not know what Margery is about that she does not bring the 
lamp. Iam receiving you but poorly, Cecil.” 
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Cecil smiled. “I think our topic, the superstition of Ashlydyat, is 
best discussed in such light as this, than in the full glare of lamp- 
light.” ' 

But as Lady Averil spoke she was looking earnestly on Maria. The 
blaze had lighted up her wan face, and Cecil was struck aghast at its 
aspect. Was it real ?—or was it but the effect cast by the shade of 
the firelight? Lady Averil had not heard of the ominous fears that 
were growing ripe, and hoped it was the latter. 

“Maria! are you looking worse this evening? Or is the light de- 
ceiving me f” 

“T dare say I am looking worse. I am worse. I am very ill, 
Cecil.” 

“ You do not look fit to embark on this voyage.” 

Maria simply shook her head. She was sitting now in an old- 
fashioned elbow-chair, one white hand lying on her black dress, the 
other supporting her chin, while the firelight played on her wasted 
features. 

“ Would the little change to Ashlydyat benefit you, Maria? If so, 
if it would help to give you strength for your voyage, come to us at 
once. Now, don’t refuse! It will give us so much pleasure. You do 
not know how Lord Averil loves and respects you. I think there is 
no one he so respects as he respects you. Let me take you home with 
me now.” 

Maria’s eyelashes were wet as she turned them on her. “Thank 
you, Cecil, for your kindness : and Lord Averil—will you tell him so 
for me—I am always thanking in my heart. I wish I could go home 
with you; I wish I could go with a prospect of its doing me good; 
but that is over. J shall soon be in a narrower home.” 

Lady Averil’s heart stood still and then bounded on again. “ No, 
no! Surely you are mistaken! It cannot be.” 

“1 have suspected it long, Cecil! but since the last day or two it 
has become a certainty, and even Mr. Snow acknowledges it. About 
this time yesterday, at the dusk hour, he was sitting here, and I bade 
him not conceal the truth from me. I told him that I knew it, and 
did not shrink from it; and therefore it was the height of folly for him 
to pretend ignorance to me.”’ 

“Oh, Maria! And have you no regret at leaving us? I should 
think it a dreadful thing if I were going to die.” 

“T have been battling with my regrets a long while,” said Maria, 
bending her head and speaking in a low, subdued tone. “The leaving 
Meta is the worst. I know not who will take her, who will protect 
her: she cannot go with George, without—without a mother!” 

“Give her to me,” feverishly broke from the lips of Lady Averil. 
“You don’t know how dearly I have ever loved that child. Maria, 
she shall never know the want of the good mother she has lost, so far 
as I can supply your place, if you will let her come to me. It is well 
that the only child of the Godolphins—and she is the only one—should 
be reared at Ashlydyat.” 

Of all the world, Maria could best have wished Lady Averil to have 
Meta: and perhaps there had been moments when in her troubled 


imagination she had hoped it would be so. But she could not shut her 
eyes to its improbabilities. 
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“ You will be having children of your own, Cecil. And there’s Lord 
Averil !”” 

“ Lord Averil is over-indulgent to me. I believe if I wished to 
adopt half a dozen children, he would only smile and tell me to get a 
large nursery for them. I am quite sure he would like to have 
Meta.” 

“ Then—if he will—oh, Cecil, I should die with less regret.” 

“ Yes, yes, that is settled. He shall call and tell you so. But— 
Maria—is your own state so certain? Can nothing be done for you? 
—nothing be tried ?” 

“ Nothing, as I believe. Mr. Snow cannot find out what is the 
matter with me. The trouble has been breaking my heart, Cecil: I 
know of nothing else. And since I grew alarmed about my own state, 
there has been the thought of Meta. Many a time I have been 
tempted to wish that I could have her with me in my coffin.” 

“ Aunt Cecil! Aunt Cecil! How many summer-houses are there 
to be, Aunt Cecil ?” 

You need not inquire whose interrupting voice it was. Lady Averil 
lifted the child on her knee, and asked whether she would come and 
pay her a long, long visit at Ashlydyat. Meta replied by inquiring 
into the prospect of swings and dolls’-houses, and Cecil plunged into 
promises as munificently as George could have done. 

“ Should George not be with you ?” she whispered, as she bent over 
Maria previous to leaving. 

“ Yes, I am beginning to think he ought to be now. I intend to 
write to him to-night: but I did not like to disturb him in his prepa- 
rations. It will be a blow to him,” 

“What! does he not know of it ?” 

“Not yet. He thinks I am getting ready to go out with him. I 
wish I could have done it!” 

No, not until the unhappy fact was placed beyond all doubt would 
Maria disturb her husband. And she did it gently at last. “I have 
been unwilling to alarm you, George, and I would not do it now, but 
that I believe it is all too certain. Will you come down and see what 
you think of me? Even Mr. Snow fears there is no hope for me now. 
Oh, if I could but have gone with you! have gone with you to be your 
ever-loving wife still, in that new land !” 

Lord Averil came in while she was addressing the letter. Greatly 
shocked, greatly grieved at what his wife told him, he got up from his 
dinner-table and walked down. Her husband excepted, there was no 
one whom Maria would have been so pleased to see as Lord Averil. He 
had not come so much to tell her that he heartily concurred in his 
wife’s offer with regard to the child, though he did say it, say that she 
should be done by entirely as though she were his own, and his honest 
honourable nature shone out of his eyes as he spoke it, as to see whe- 
ther nothing could be done for herself, to entreat her to have further 
advice called in. 

“ Dr. Beale has been here twice,’ was her answer. “ He says there 
is no hope.” 

Lord Averil held her hand in his, as he had taken it in greeting ; 
his grave eyes of sympathy were bent with deep concern on her face. 
Sept.—VoL. CXXIX. NO. DXUI. D 
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“ Cecil thinks the trouble has been too much for you,” he whispered. 
“Ts it so?” 

A streak of hectic came into her cheek. “ Yes, I suppose it is that. 
Turn on which side I would, there was no comfort, no hope. Through- 
out it all, I never had a friend, save you, Lord Averil: and you know, 
and God knows, what you did ‘for us. I have not recompensed you : I 
don’t see how I could have recompensed you had I lived: but when I 
am gone, you will be happy in knowing that you took the greatest 
weight from one who was stricken by the world.” 

“ And it did not save you!” he wailed. 

“No, it did not save me. It saved me from trouble, but not, you 
see, from death. It must have been God’s will that it should not.” 

“You have been writing to George ?” he observed, seeing the letter 
on the table. “ But it will not go to-night: it is too late.” 

“Tt can go up by to-morrow’s day mail, and he will get it in the 
evening. Perhaps you will post it for me as you walk home: it will 
save Margery’s going out.’ 

Lord Averil put the letter in his pocket. He stood looking at her 
as she Jay a little back in her easy-chair, his arm resting on the 
mantelpiece, and curious thoughts passing through his mind. Could 
he do nothing for her ?—to avert the fate that was threatening her? 
He, a nobleman, rich in wealth, happy now in the world’s favour; she, 
going to the grave in sorrow, it might be in privation—what could he 
do to help her ? 

There are moments when we speak out of our true heart, when the 
conventionalism that surrounds the best of us is thrown aside, all 
deceit, all form forgotten. Lord Averil was a good and true man, ‘but 
never better, never truer than now, when he took a Step forw ard and 
bent to Maria. 

“ Let me. have the satisfaction of doing something for you! let me 
try and save you!” he implored in low earnest tones. “If that may 
not be, let me help to lighten your remaining hours. How can I best 
do it ?” 

She held out her hand to him; she looked up to him, the gratitude 
she could not speak shining from her sweet eves. “ Indeed there is 
nothing now, Lord Averil. 1 wish I could thank you as you deserve 
for the past.” 

He held her hand for some time, but she seemed weak, exhausted, 
and he said good night. Margery attended him to the outer gate, in 

_— of his desire that she should noi in the cold air, which seemed to 
threaten snow. 

“ Your mistress is very ill, Margery,” he gravely said. “She seems 
to be in danger.” 

“I’m afeard she i is, my lord. Up to the last day or two I thought 
she might take a turn and get over it; but since then she has got 
worse with every hour. There’s some folks as can battle out things, 
and some folks as can’t: she’s one of the last sort, and she has been 
tried in all ways.” 

Lord Averil dropped the letter into the post-office, looking me- 
chanically at its superscription, George Godolphin, Esquire. But that 
he was preoceupied with his own thoughts, he might have seen by the 
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very writing how weak she was, for it was scarcely recognisable as 
hers. Very very ill she looked; as if the end were growing ominously 
near; and Lord Averil did not altogether like the tardy summons 
which the letter would convey. A night and day yet before he could 
receive it. A moment’s commune with himself, and then he took 
the path to the railway station to the telegraph-oflice, and sent off 
a message : 

“Viscount Averil to George Godolphin, Esquire. Your wife is very 
ill. Come down by first train.” 


II. 


NEWS FOR ALL SOULS’ RECTORY. 


THE snow came early. It was nothing like Christmas yet, and here 
was the ground covered. The black skies had seemed to threaten it 
the previous night, but people were not prepared to find everything 
wearing a white aspect when they rose in the morning. 

Have you forgotten that long room in All Souls’ rectory, its three 
windows looking on the garden; at one of which windows Mrs. 
Hastings once stood, complaining to the rector that David Jekyl did 
not sweep the dead leaves from the garden paths? You may look at 
almost the same scene now, save that the signs of winter instead of 
autumn are on the ground. Mrs. Hastings is not there, but the rector 
and David Jekyl are. The rector is shivering over a handful of fire 
in the room, and David outside is sweeping the snow from the paths. 

When poverty comes in at the door, sickness very frequently creeps 
in after it. Whether it was that (though perhaps the word poverty 
is not precisely the correct one to apply to All Souls’ rectory), or 
whether it was the grief which the summer and George Godolphin 
had brought them, certain it was, that both Mr. and Mrs, Hastings 
had been for some time ailing. Mrs. Hastings had been urged by 
some friends, residing about forty miles off, to visit them for a little 
change; it would set her up for the winter, they urged; and she had 
at length yielded, and went to them about three days ago. She should 
remain but a few days, she said; for she could not afford to be away 
from Maria in the last week or two of the latter’s stay at Prior’s Ash. 
No sooner had Mrs. Hastings left, than it appeared to be the rector’s 
turn to get ill: an influenza cold, which had been hovering over him, 
grew worse. His own private opinion was, that be had laid its founda- 
tion at Thomas Godolphin’s funeral, when he had stood bareheaded in 
the drizzling rain, and that it had since been smouldering within him. 

He sat over the fire, shivering and shaking. It was not the sub- 
stantial fire that you see in a grate where circumstances are easy and 
coals plentiful; but a very sparing fire indeed; and the rector now 
extended his hands to the blaze, and now turned his grey face to 
glance out at David Jekyl. He had persisted in doctoring his cold 
himself, but it seemed to get no better, and Rose had at length pre- 
vailed on him to send for Mr. Snow. 

Rose was an eflicient mistress of the house in the absence of her 
mother. Capability nearly always comes with the a for it: 
aud it was proving so in the case of Rose Hastings. They kept but 
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one servant now, and many household duties fell to Rose’s share ; she 
taught the little Chisholm girls, and kept them as quiet as she could. 
It was hard that these troubles should have fallen on the reetor in his 
old age: his home made into a school, his household deprived of most 
of its comforts, his sons and daughters’ prospects destroyed. Isaac 
was toiling at his clerkship in London, Reginald in his hard life at sea, 
Harry as an usher in a school. Perhaps the only one to whom it had 
made no daily home difference was Grace. You may have thought 
him an unchristian minister, in saying he could not bring his mind to 
forgive George Godolphin, ‘but I think a great many more of us, 
ministers or not ministers, would have said the same, not being 
hypocrites. 

Mr. Hastings sat over the fire, dreamily watching David Jekyl, 
awaiting the visit of Mr. Snow, and thinking his own thoughts. David 
had got a bit of crape on his old felt hat for his recently interred 
father: perhaps the officiating at the old man’s burial, and standing in 
the bleak churchyard—though it did not either rain or snow—had not 
mended the rector’s cold. He might have procured a friend to take 
the service for him, but Mr. Hastings was one who would never shrink 
from his duty so long as there was a possibility of his performing it. 
The crape on David's “hat led the rector’s thoughts to the old man, and 
thence to the deprivation brought to the old man’s years, the loss to 
the sons, through George Godolphin. How many more, besides poor 
old Jekyl, had Ge orge Godolphin ruined !—himself, that reverend 
clergyman, amongst the rest ! 

“a good thing when the country shall be rid of him!” spoke the 
rector, in his bitterness. “1 would give all the comfort left in my life 
that Maria, for her own sake, had not linked her fate with his! But 
that can’t be remedied now. I hope he will make her happier there, 
in her new home, than he has made her here !” 

By which words you will gather that Mr. Hastings had no suspicion 
of the change in his daughter’ s state. It was so. Lord and Lady 
Averil were not alone in learning the tidings suddenly ; at, as may be 
said, the eleventh hour. Maria had not sent word to the rectory that 
she was worse. She knew that her mother was absent, that her father 
was ill, that Rose was occupied; and the change from bad to worse 
had come upon herself so imperceptibly, that she saw not its real 
danger—as was proved by her not writing for her husband. The 
rector, as he sits there, has his mind full of Maria’s voyage and its 
discomforts: of her changed life in hot India: and he is saying to 
himself that he shall get out in the afternoon and call to see her. 

The room faced the side of the house, but as Mr. Hastings sat he 
could catch a glimpse of the garden gate, and presently he saw the 
well-known gig stop at it, and the surgeon descend. 

“Well, and who’s ill now ?” cried Mr. Snow, as he let himself in at 
the hall-door, and Rose advanced to meet him. “ Mrs. Hastings is 
not back, is she, Miss Rose ?” 

“It is papa who is not well, Mr. Snow. He is very poorly. I 
wished him to send for you yesterday, but he would not.” 

Mr. Snow went into the room and took a seat in front of the rector, 
examined into his ailments, and gossiped at the same time, as was his 


wont; gossiped and grumbled. 
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“Ah; yes; just so: feel worse than you have felt for twenty years. 
Well, Mr. Hastings, you have only } yourself to thank. If you won’t 
keep yourself in health, you can’t expect health to keep with you of 
its own accord.” 

“ How am I to keep myself in health, more than I do?” 

“How! Why, by taking care of yourself ; by living a little bit up 
to the mark. Here have you been putting yourself upon half diet : 
what can you expect but that any little ailments will find you out, 
when you have not strength to throw them off ?”” 

“T have not put myself upon half diet,” said Mr. Hastings. 

“Pooh! As if I didn’t know! You take as much as you want to 
eat perhaps in quantity, but in quality—what d’you say to that? You 
used to drink a glass of good ale with your dinner and a glass of good 
wine after it, and your table was in accordance with such moderate 
luxury : now it’s cold mutton and small-beer. What do you expect 
can come of it, I say? A man may go through life without these 
things and be in perfect health ; but a man who ‘has been accustomed 
to take them cannot leave them off with impunity when he gets to 
your years.’ 

“ Suppose he is forced P—as I am. You know what I have to do 
now with my income, Snow, just as well as I know it. Necessaries we 
must have ; luxuries for us are over. It is of no use talking nonsense 
or reverting to old times: I can hardly make both ends meet. The 
breaking of that bank was a comprehensive calamity, and I only suffer 
with the stream. Some are worse off than I.” 

“ You had better go to bed and stop there till you are better, and 
live upon water-gruel the while,” retorted Mr. Snow. “ Where’s the 
use of sending for me if you won’t do what I tell you?” 

“ll take some wine if it is necessary now, if you mean that: but 
as to taking it as a regular beverage two or three glasses a day, it’s 
out of the question. J happened to be just out of wine when that 
shock came, and to purchase a fresh stock is beyond me. Good wine 
demands its own price, and the bad is good for nobody, sick or well. 
Many a time have I given a bottle from my cellar to a poor sick man, 
that he might not poison himself with the cheap rubbish sold out in 
pints to the poor.” 

Nobody knew that better than the surgeon. He had given his 
advice and medicine; the rector his wine and his counsel. Neither of 
them could look back on his life, and reproach himself with not having 
done his duty. 

“TI suppose you are not serious in your advice about my going to 
bed,” resumed the rector. “Because I shall not take it. I am not 
so ill as all that comes to; ; and I shall want to go out this after- 
noon.” 

“In this snow !” 

“It does not snow now. I don’t think it will snow again to-day. 
And weather does not hurt me; I am accustomed to be out in it.” 

“Why, you have just told me that you think you caught this cold 
over Mr. Godolphin’s grave!” 

“I think I did. I felt it coming on in my head the next day. I 
could not read the service in my hat, Snow, over him, and you know 
the rain was falling. Ah! there was another sufferer! But for the 
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calamity that fell upon him, he might not have gone to the grave quite 
so soon.” 

“ He felt it too keenly,” remarked Mr. Snow. “ And your daughter 
—there’s another sad victim. Ah me! sometimes I wish I had never 
been a doctor, when I find all I can do in the way of treatment come 
to nought.” 

“Tf she can only get well through the fatigues of the voyage, she 
may be better in India. Don’t you think so? The very change from 
this place will put new life in her.” 

+ Mr. Snow paused. “ Of whom are you speaking, Mr. Hastings ?” 

“Of my daughter,” was the answer, slight surprise in the ‘tone. 
“George Godolphin’s wife.” 

The truth flashed on the mind of the surgeon—that Mr. Hastings 
was as yet in ignorance of Maria’s state of danger: and flashed with 
ven: Of course it was his duty to enlighten him, and he would rather 

ave been spared the task. “ When did you see her last ?” he in- 
uired. 
Me The day Mrs. Hastings left. 1 have not been well enough to go 
out much since. And I dare say Maria has been busy.’ 

“T am sorry then to have to tell you that she has not been busy ; 
that she has not been well enough to be busy. She is much worse.’ 

There was a significance in the tone that spoke to the father more 
effectually than any words could have done. He was silent for a full 
minute, and then he rose from his chair and walked once up and down 
the room before he turned to Mr. Snow. 

“The full truth, Snow. Tell it me.” 

“ Well—the truth is, that hope is over. That she will not very long 
be here. I had no suspicion but that you knew it.” 

“1 knew nothing of it; none of us knew of it. When I and her 
mother were with her last; it was, I tell you, the day Mrs. Hastings 
left; Maria was talking of going back to London with her husband the 
next time he came down to Prior’s Ash. I thought her looking 
better that morning; she had quite a colour; she was sin good spirits. 
WwW hen did you see her ?” 

“Now. I went up there before 1 came down to you. She gets 
worse and worse with every hour. Lord Averil telegraphed for 
George Godolphin last night: I met him coming to inquire after her, 
and he told me so.” 

“ And I have not been informed of this!’ burst forth the rector. 

“My daughter dying—for I infer no less—and I to be left in 
ignorance !”” 

“ Nay,” said Mr. Snow, “I tell you I did not suppose but you were 
aware of it. I know you, or some of you, are often there.” 

“ But it happe ns—it just happens that none of us have been there 
since my wile’s departure,” returned Mr. Hastings, his tone changing 
to a wail. “Rose could not well get out, and I have been ill. I never 
cast a thought to her being worse. Why did she not send us word? 
What can Margery be about ?” 

“ Understand one thing, Mr. Hastings—that until this morning, we 
saw no fear of tmmedinte danger. Lord Averil says he suspected it 
last night; I did not see her yesterday i in the afterpart of the day. I 
have known some few cases precisely similar to Mrs. George Godol- 
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phin’s; where danger and death seem to have come suddenly on 
together.” 

“ And what is her disease ?” 

The surgeon threw up his arms. “JZ don’t know—unlvss the 
trouble has fretted her into her grave. Were I not a doctor, I might 
say she had died of a broken heart, but the faculty don’t recognise 
such a thing.” 

Half an hour afterwards, the Reverend Mr. Hastings was hanging 
over his daughter’s dying bed. A dying bed, it too surely looked ; 
and if Mr. Hastings had indulged a gleam of hope, the first glance at 
Maria’s countenance dispelled it. She lay wrapped in a shawl, the 
lace border of her nightcap shading her delicate face and its smooth 
brown hair, her eyes sm and softer and sweeter than of yore. 

They were alone together. He held her handjin his, he gently laid 
his other hand on her white and wasted brow. “ Child! child! why 
did you not send to me?” 

“T did not know I was so ill, papa,” she panted. “I seem to have 
got so much worse this last night. But I am better than I was an 
hour ago.” 

“ Maria,” he gravely said, “are you aware that—that you are in a 
state of danger P—that death may supervene ?” 

“Yes, papa, I know it. I have seen it coming a long while: only 
I was not quite sure.” 

“ And, my dear child, are you *” Mr. Hastings paused. He 
paused and bit his lips, gathering firmness to suppress the emotion 
that was rising. His calling made him familiar with death-bed scenes ; 
but Maria was his own child, and nature will assert her supremacy. 
A minute or two and he was himself again: not a man living was more 
given to reticence in the matter of his own feelings than the rector of 
All Souls’: he could not bear to betray emotion in the sight of his 
fellow-men. 

“ Are you prepared for death, Maria? Can you look upon it with- 
out terror ?” 

“1 think I am,” she murmured. “TI feel that I am going to God. 
Oh, papa, forgive, forgive me!” she exclaimed, bursting into tears of 
emotion as she raised her arms to him in the moment’s excitement. 
“The trouble has been too much for me; I could not shake it off. 
All the sorrow that has been brought upon you through us, I think of 
it always: my heart aches with thinking of it. Oh, papa, forgive me 
before I die! It was not my fault; indeed I did not know of it. 
Papa”—and the sobs became painfully hysterical, and Mr. Hastings 
strove in vain to check them—“ I would have sacrificed my life to 
bring good to you and my dear mamma; I would have sold myself, to 
keep this ill from you!” 

“Child, hush! There has been nothing to forgive to you. In the 
first moment of the smart, if I cast an unkind thought to you, it did 
not last ; it was gone almost as soon as it came. My dear child, you 
have ever been my loving and dutiful daughter. Maria, shall I tell it 
you ?—I know not why, but I have loved you better than any of my 
other children.”’ 

She had raised herself from the pillow and was clasping his hand to 
her bosom, sobbing over it. Few daughters have loved a father as 
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Maria had loved and venerated hers. The rector’s face was preter- 
naturally pale and calm, the effect of his powerfully suppressed 
emotion. 

“ Tt has been too much for me, papa. I have thought of your 
trouble, of the discomforts of your home, of the blighted prospects of 
my brothers, feeling that it was our work. I thought of it always, 
more perhaps than of other things ; and I could not battle with the 

in it brought, and it has killed me. But, papa, 1 am resigned to go: 
ieee that I shall be better off. Before these troubles came, I had 
not learned to think of God; and I should have been afraid to die.” 

“It is through tribulation that we must enter the Kingdom,” 
interposed the calm, earnest voice of the clergyman. “ It must come 
to us here in some shape or other, my child; and I do not see that it 
signifies how, or when, or through whom it does come, if it takes us 
to a better world. You have had your share of it: but God is a just 
and merciful judge, and if He has given you a full share of sorrow, He 
will deal out to you His full recompense.” 

“Yes,”’ she gently said; “I am going to God. Will you pray for 
me, papa ?—that He will pardon me and take me for Christ’s sake. 
Oh, papa! it seems—it seems when we get near death as if the other 
world were so very near to this! It seems but such a little span of 
time that I shall have to wait for you all before you come tome. Will 
you give my dear love to mamma if I should not live to see her, and 
say how I have loved her: say that I have but gone on first; that I 
shall be there ready for her. Papa, I dare say God will let me be ever 
waiting and looking for yourall.” 

Mr. Hastings turned to search for a Book of Common Prayer. He 
saw Maria’s on her dressing-table—one which he had given her on her 
marriage, and written her name in—and he opened it at the “ Visita- 
tion of the Sick.”” He looked searchingly at her face as he returned : 
surely the signs of death were already gathering there! 

“The last Sacrament, Maria?’ he whispered. ‘“ When shall I 
come ?” 

“This evening,” she answered. “ George will be here then.” 

The Reverend Mr. Hastings bent his eyebrows with a frown, as if 
he thought——-But no matter. “At eight o’clock, then,” he said to 
Maria, as he laid the book upon the bed and knelt down before it. 
Maria lay back on her pillow, and clasping her hands upon the shaw] 
which covered her bosom, closed her eyes to listen. 

It was strange that even then, as he was in the very act of kneeling, 
certain words which he had spoken to Maria years ago, should flash 
vividly into the rector’s mind—words which had referred to the death 
of Ethel Grame. 

“The time may come, Maria—we none of us know what is before 
us—when some of you young ones who are left, may wish you had died 
as she has. Many a one, battling for very existence with the world’s 
carking cares, wails out a vain wish that he had been taken from the 
evil to come.” 

Had the gift of prevision been on the rector of All Souls’ when he 
spoke those words to Maria Hastings? Poor child! lying there now 
on her early death-bed ; with her broken heart! The world’s carking 
cares had surely done their work on Maria Godolphin ! 
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JOHN LORD CARTERET (EARL GRANVILLE). 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


Mr. Disraett, in one of those politico-historical reviews, or critical 
summaries, with which it was his wont to intersperse the Coningsby 
series of fictions, commences an elaborate mated with the statement, 
that when the fine genius of the injured Bolingbroke, the only peer of his 
period who was educated, and proscribed by the oligarchy because they 
were afraid of his eloquence, “the glory of his order and the shame,” 
shut out from Parliament, found vent in those writings which recalled to 
the English people the inherent blessings of their old free monarchy, and 
painted in immortal hues his picture of a patriot king,—the spirit that he 
raised at last touched the heart of Carteret, born a Whig, yet sceptical of 
the advantages of that patrician constitution which made the Duke of 
Newcastle, the most incompetent of men, but the chosen leader of the 
Venetian party, virtually sovereign of England. 

“Lord Carteret had many brilliant qualities: he was undaunted, 
enterprising, eloquent; had considerable knowledge of continental 
politics, was a great linguist, a master of public law; and though he 
failed in his premature effort to terminate the dogeship of George the 
Second, he succeeded in maintaining a considerable though secondary 
position in public life.”* 

A still more popular writer, not of fiction, pictures Granville to more 
unqualified advantage. No public man of that age, says Macaulay, had 
greater courage, greater ambition, greater activity, greater talents for 
debate, or for declamation. And the same historian affirms of “ Lord 
Carteret, afterwards Earl Granville,” that no public man had such pro- 
found and extensive learning; that he was familiar with the ancient 
writers, and loved to sit up till midnight discussing philological and 
metrical questions with Bentley; that his knowledge of modern lan- 
guages was prodigious; the privy council, when he was present, needing 
no interpreter, since he spoke and wrote French, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, German, even Swedish. He had pushed his researches into the 
most obscure nooks of literature. He was as familiar with Canonists and 
Schoolmen as with orators and poets. He had read all that the univer- 
sities of Saxony and Holland had produced on the most intricate questions 
of public law. ‘‘ With all this learning, Carteret was far from being a 
pedant. He was not one of those cold spirits of which the fire is put 
out by the fuel. In council, in debate, in society, he was all life and 
energy. His measures were strong, prompt, and daring, his oratory 
animated and glowing. His spirits were constantly high. No misfor- 
tune, public or private, could depress him. He was at once the most un- 
lucky and the happiest public man of his time. 

“‘ He had been Secretary of State in Walpole’s administration, and had 
acquired considerable influence over the mind of George the First. The 
other ministers could speak no German. The King could speak no Eng- 











* Sybil; or, the Two Nations, ch. iii. 
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40 John Lord Carteret (Earl Granville). 


lish. All the communication that Walpole held with his master was in 
very bad Latin. Carteret dismayed his colleagues by the volubility with 
which he addressed his Majesty in German. They listened with envy and 
terror to the mysterious gutturals which might possibly convey sugges- 
tions very little in unison with their wishes."* ‘Their uneasiness and 
jealousy almost went the length of the Chamberlain’s conviction, in 
Shakspeare, 
——lIf you cannot 

Bar his access to the king, never attempt 

Anything on him, for he hath a witchcraft 

Over the king in his tongue,—fT 


the German tongue to wit; for, hier sprecht Mann deutsch. 

Such a man as Robert Walpole was not likely to put up with such a 
colleague as Carteret, whom his Majesty therefore had to dismiss. The 
Opposition gained a leader thereby. Walpole falling, Carteret rose again. 
For some months he was not only chief Minister, but, as Macaulay says, 
sole Minister. ‘He gained the confidence and regard of George the 
Second. He was, at the same time, in high favour with the Prince of 
Wales. As a debater in the House of Lords, he had no equal among his 
colleagues. Among his opponents, Chesterfield alone could be considered 
as his match.” Another and earlier Edinburgh Reviewer shows that 
although Henry Pelham was nominally at the head of the Government, 
Earl Granville, who had, as Lord Carteret, accompanied the King to 
Hanover in May, 1743, obtained entire possession of his master’s con- 
fidence, by entering into all his German politics ; so that on their return 
to England in November, the consciousness of royal favour made him 
treat his colleagues with an overbearing haughtiness and contempt, which 
even the mean and timid spirit of the Pelhams could not endure. “ Pitt 
distinguished himself by the eloquence and virulence of his declamations” 
against the Minister, whose imperiousness at length so disgusted his coad- 
jutors, while the “ wildness and rashness of his measures alienated the 
nation,” that in the November following (1744) the whole Cabinet 
Council, with a few exceptions, having previously made their bargain 
with the Opposition, in which they had the start of Lord Granville, joined 
in a remonstrance to the King, insisting that he must either part with his 
favourite or with them. ‘This intimation was equally disagreeable to the 
King and to the Heir-Apparent, who, agreeing in nothing else, had equal 
confidence in Lord Granville. Most unwillingly his Majesty at length 
consented to the change required of him, and this without a particle of 
confidence in the Ministers that succeeded Granville—namely, Chester- 
field, Sandwich, the Duke of Bedford, George Grenville, Lyttleton, 
Bubb Dodington, &c.,—who appear, indeed, to the reviewer, to have been 
“altogether unworthy of their situation"—a more inglorious period of 
our annals being scarcely to be found, than from the fall of Lord Gran- 
ville to the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle :—defeats and disasters abroad— 
rebellion and discontent at home—no concert or activity in the Govern- 
ment; while the King, led in secret by Granville, thwarted his Ministers 
at every step, and openly and ostentatiously gave his countenance to their 





* Macaulay in Edinburgh Review, Oct., 1833. 
+ King Henry VIII., Act IIL. Sc. 2. 
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enemies.* Since Granville was turned out, writes Smollett, a quarter of 
acentury after that event, there has been no Minister in this nation worth 
the meal that whitened his periwig.t Chesterfield was Granville’s enemy; 
but that did not prevent the politest of peers thus writing to his son.: 
“They say Lord Granville is dying. When he dies, the ablest head in 
England dies too, take it for all in all.”{ And yet, upon the whole, this 
Minister was, as a Minister, quite signally and memorably a failure. 

It was, by Macaulay’s account, purely from confidence in his talents 
and in the royal favour, that Granville neglected all those means by which 
the power of Walpole had been created and maintained. Accordingly, 
while his head was full of treaties and expeditions, of schemes for sup- 
porting the Queen of Hungary and for humbling the House of Bourbon, 
he contemptuously abandoned to others all the drudgery, and, with the 
drudgery, all the fruits of corruption—leaving to the Pelhams the 

tronage of the Church and of the Bar, as a trifle unworthy of his care. 
“The parliamentary influence of the two brothers became stronger every 
day, till at length they were at the head of a decided majority in the 
House of Commons. Their rival, meanwhile, conscious of his powers, 
sanguine in his hopes, and proud of the storm which he had conjured upon 
the Continent, would brook neither superior nor equal.” He encountered 
the opposition of his colleagues, not with the fierce haughtiness of the 
first Pitt, or the cold unbending arrogance of the second, but with a gay 
vehemence, a good-humoured imperiousness, that bore everything down 
before it. The period of his ascendancy was known by the name of the 
“Drunken Administration ;’ and the expression was not altogether 
figurative. His habits were extremely convivial; and champagne pro- 
bably lent its aid to keep him in that state of joyous excitement in which 
his life was passed. 

“ That a rash and impetuous man of genius like Carteret, should not 
have been able to maintain his ground in Parliament against the crafty 
and selfish Pelhams, is not strange. But it is less easy to understand why 
he should have been generally unpopular throughout the country. His 
brilliant talents, his bold and open temper, ought, it should seem, to have 
made him a favourite with the public.” 

But the explanation is ready to hand, on Macaulay’s own showing: the 
people had been bitterly disappointed, and Granville had to face the first 
burst of their rage.§ ‘ It was Carteret’s misfortune to be raised to power 
when the public mind was still smarting from recent disappointment. The 
nation had been duped, and was eager for revenge. A victim was neces- 
sary, and on such occasions the victims of popular rage are selected like 
the victim of Jephthah.” That is to say, the first person who comes in 
the way is made the sacrifice. Absurd expectations had been raised in 
the country by the invectives of the Opposition against Walpole. Once 
oust Sir Robert, and corruption would cease, trade revive, and all go well. 
Sir Robert was ousted ; but things improved not a whit by the change, 





* See Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxvii. pp. 31-3 (1822). 

7 Humph. Clinker. t Chesterfield to his Son, Dec. 13, 1762. 

§ “His close connexion with Pulteney, now the most detested man in the 
nation, was an unfortunate circumstance. He had, indeed, only three partisans, 
Pulteney, the King, and the Frince of Wales, a most singular assemblage.”— 
Macaulay’s Crit. and Hist. Essays, II. 139. Fourth edit. 
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and exasperated expectants vented on Carteret their wrath at bitterly 
foiled because ludicrously exaggerated expectations. 

The present Earl Stanhope, who speaks admiringly of Granville’s 
natural gifts and remarkable acquirements—saying, for instance, that he 
was qualified to lecture upon public law; that he might have taken his 
seat in a synod, and taught the Canonists ; yet that in public life no rust 
of pedantry ever dimmed his keen and brilliant intellect; that in debate, 
his eloquence was always ready, always warm, and has even been blamed 
for the profusion of ideas which crowded it; and that whereas men of 
letters are generally, in council, bewildered by too nice a balance of op- 
posite advantages, Carteret, on the contrary, was always daring and 
decisive ;—Earl Stanhope, who accords all this amount of praise, and 
more, to the brilliant politician, is still free to assert that Carteret neither 
fills, nor deserves to fill, any very high niche in the Temple of Fame. 
What the noble historian complains of is a want of consistency, not in his 
principles, but in his efforts and exertions. The complaint is that 
Carteret would be all fire to-day, all ice to-morrow ; that he was ready 
to attempt anything, but frequently grew weary of his own projects, and 
seldom took sufficient means to secure their accomplishment. “ Ambition 
generally ruled him, but the mastery was often disputed by wine. Two 
daily bottles of Burgundy made him happy in himself, and independent 
of state affairs. Seldom granting a kindness, and as seldom resenting an 
injury, he was incapable both of firm friendship and settled animosity— 
not above revenge, but below it. At the most critical period of his life, 
when, on the fall of Walpole, he had become chief Minister, and was 
driven from office by a combination formed partly of his own pretended 
friends, even then, says a contemporary, he showed no anger or resent- 
ment, nor, indeed, any feeling except thirst. A careless, lolling, laugh- 
ing love of self ; a sort of epicurean ease, roused to action by starts and 
bounds—such was his real character. For such a man to be esteemed 
really great, he must die early! He may dazzle as he passes, but can- 
not bear a close and continued gaze.”* That Granville, at any rate, did 
dazzle as he passed, though he did not die early, is a common-place in 
every History of the Eighteenth Century. 

Horace Walpole, in his Memoirs, after passing in review all the great 
men whom England had produced within his memory, concludes by say- 
ing, that in genius none of them equalled Lord Granville. It has been 
noted, indeed, of Horace Walpole, that he speaks less bitterly of Carteret 
than of any public man of that time, Fox, perhaps, excepted ; which is 
the more remarkable, because Carteret was one of the most inveterate 
enemies of Sir Robert. 

True, that Horace is for ever quoting the three bottles to which the 
Minister is daily addicted. But neither does he ignore the wit and spirit 
of this wine-bibbing lord. ‘ He is never sober ; his rants are amazing; 
so are his parts and spirits.”+ Again: “ Don’t take me for a partisan 
of Lord Granville’s because I despise his rivals ; I am not for adopting 
his measures; they were wild and dangerous: in his single capacity, ! 





* History of England from the Peace of Utrecht, vol. ii. ch. xii. 
t Walpole to Mann, Nov. 30, 1743. 
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think him a great genius ; and without having recourse to the Countess’s* 
translatable periods, am pleased with his company. His frankness charms 
one when it is not necessary to depend upon it; and his contempt of fools 
is very flattering to any one who happens to know the present [Pelham] 
ministry.” t 

Alike in verse and in prose, in studied pamphlet and in familiar 
epistle, Swift recognises freely and proclaims emphatically the genius of 
Granville. None of those, the Dean calls him, 


Who owe their virtues to their stations, 

And characters to dedications : 

For, keep him in, or turn him out, 

His learning none will call in doubt ; 

His learning, though a poet said it 

Before a play, would lose no credit ; 

Nor Pope would dare deny him wit, 

Although to praise it Phillips writ. 

I own he hates an action base, 

His virtues battling with his place ; 

Nor wants a nice iheasine spirit 

Betwixt a true and spurious merit ; 

Can sometimes drop a voter’s claim, 

And give up party to his fame.} 
But why “I own”? as though reluctantly, and against the grain? 
Because Carteret was now Viceroy in Ireland; and was not Swift the 
writer of the Drapier’s Letters? Hence the Dean professes to distin- 
guish the man from the minister—Carteret from the Lord-Lieutenant, 
and, doing 
the most that friendship can, 
I hate the viceroy, love the man. 





Seven years later, Carteret himself, in the postscript of a letter to the 
Dean, declares that when people asked him how he governed Ireland, his 
answer was that he pleased Dr. Swift. That Dr. Swift was pleased, 
witness his “ Vindication of his Excellency John Lord Carteret,” which 
abounds with such passages as this: “1 have it from good hands that 
when his excellency is at dinner with one or two scholars [such as the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s] at his elbow, he grows a most insupportable and 
unintelligible companion to all the fine gentlemen round the table :”"—or 
again: “To this another misfortune was added, that it pleased God to 
endow him with great natural talents, memory, judgment, comprehension, 
eloquence, and wit :”—and again: “I cannot deny that his excellency 
lies under another great disadvantage ; for with all the accomplishments 
above mentioned, adding that of a most comely and graceful person, and 
during the prime of youth, spirits, and vigour, he has in a most unexem- 
plary manner led a regular domestic life.”§ Witness, too, the Dean’s 
various poetical “ pieces” in his lordship’s praise, especially that entitled 
“The Birth of Manly Virtue,” which fairly avers that 





* Lady Pomfret (a blue), mother of his second wife, the Lady Sophia Fermor 
(a beauty). 

t Walpole to Mann, Feb. 1, 1745. 
+ A Libel on Dr. Delany, &c. 1729. § A Vindication, &c. 1730. 
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The wondering world, where’er he moves, 
With new delight looks up and loves ; 
One sex consenting to admire, 

Nor less the other to desire. 


There may seem a shade of mistrust in what Swift writes to Pulteney of 
him in 1737 : “ Learning and good sense he has to a great degree, if the 
love of riches and power do not overbalance ;"* but that, upon the whole, 
Carteret pleased Dr. Swift, who can gainsay? Could Jonathan have 
lived to see, or rather (for he was yet alive in 1745) to observe, how gaily 
this aspirant to power could relax his hold of it, he must have envied a 
temperament so unlike his own. 

The world has seen some pitiful instances of Ministers retiring from 
office with querulous reluctance, and remaining out of place extremely in 
the dumps. It has also seen numerous and pleasant instances of Ministers 
retiring with cheery good humour, and taking to private life with unaf- 
fected relish and self-gratulation. Sancho Panza begs the Don his 
master, then in a fit of the dismals, on no account to forget that a brave 
man bears misfortune with a buoyant heart. Look at me, cries the 
squire. You saw me go laughing to take possession of that grand go- 
vernment they gave me of a certain Isle. 1 am now the poor body-man 
of a poor battered knight. But I laugh just as much as before, signor ; 
for I have no notion of letting my good humour depend on the caprices 
of the jade you call Fortune. A sound Horatian maxim, Sancho; and 
one that the Carterets and Melbournes have known as well as yourself 
how to put in practice. 

And it is pleasant to see philosophy of that kind honestly put in prac- 
tice. Maurepas, who was exiled from Court to his estate for a matter of 
five-and-twenty years, after having been Minister and before he became 
Minister again, edified Montesquieu himself by his /égéreté and joyous 
manners. ‘Le maitre de la maison,” writes Montesquieu, at the close 
of an eight days’ visit, “‘a une gaieté et une fécondité qui n’a point de 
pareille. I] voit tout, il lit tout, a rit de tout, il est content de tout, il 
s'oecupe de tout. C’est homme du monde que j’envie davantage: il a 
une caractére unique.” Carteret impressed not a few of his admiring 
intimates in a not unlike manner,—especially those who had shared office 
with him ; though some among them might incline to class him with 
that rather too “ genial’? Earl of Norwich, celebrated in Clarendon, who 
says of him, that the earl was fitter to draw colleagues together “ by his 
frolic and pleasant humour, which reconciled people of all constitutions 
wonderfully to him, than to form and conduct them towards any enter- 
prise. He had always lived in the Court in such a station of business as 
raised him very few enemies ; and his pleasant and jovial nature, which 
was everywhere acceptable, made him many friends, at least made many 
delight in his company.”t The “ very few enemies” made at Court may 
be awkwardly inapplicable to Carteret; but the “at least” of the last 
sentence redeems the resemblance. 

When Francis Horner visited Henry Erskine, in 1812, then retired 
from the bar, and living among the plantations he had been rearing for 





* Swift to Pulteney, March 7, 1737. 
+ Clarendon, History of the Rebellion, book 
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the last twenty years, and boasting that he had thrown away the law like 
a dirty clout, and had forgotten it altogether, “It is delightful,” writes 
Horner, “to see the same high spirits which made him such a favourite 
in the world, while he was in the career of ambition and perity, still 
attending him after all the disappointments that would have chagrined 
another man to death: such a temper is worth all that the most successful 
ambition could ever bestow.”* 

It is pleasant to mark Lord Teignmouth on returning a third time 
from India to his native land, ex-viceroy this time, falling into the 
routine of common duties, and of common pleasures, with the ease of a 
man who had taken no delight in the pomp or in the exercise of power ; 
—becoming eminent at the Quarter Sessions, thinning out his shrub- 
beries, visiting at country-seats and watering-places, and, in short, living 
the life “so pleasant in reality, so tedious in description, of a well-edu- 
cated English gentleman.” 

So it is to observe Lord Althorpe’s deportment on losing office in 1832 
—his resignation under that calamity being specially commended by 
Lord Cockburn} to the notice of those who think the loss of political 
power the greatest of all misfortunes. Here is the Lord-Advocate’s de- 
scription of the goings-on of his chief at this juncture. ‘ Lord Althorpe 
has gone through all this with his characteristic cheerfulness and courage. 
The day after the resignation he spent in a great sale garden, choosing 
and buying flowers, and came home with five great packages in his 
carriage, devoting the evening to studying where they should be planted 
in his garden at Althorpe, and writing directious and drawing plans for 
their arrangement. And when they came to summon him to a council 
on the Duke’s giving-in, he was found in a closet with a groom, bus 
oiling the locks of his fowling-pieces, and lamenting the decay into which 
they had fallen during his ministry.’’§ 

Nor be Lord Melbourne forgotten, in Ais fall. ‘ I met Lord Melbourne 
at Lady Holland’s a day or two after he ceased to be prime minister,” 
writes C, R. Leslie, the artist. ‘‘ He was as joyous as ever, and onl 
took part in the conversation respecting the changes in the Royal house- 
hold (which were not then completed) to make everybody laugh.” 

To Sir Robert Walpole’s honour it is recorded, that he retired, after 
more than twenty years of power, with a temper not soured, with a heart 
not hardened, with simple tastes, with frank manners, and with a capacity 
for friendship. So Macaulay writes of him. But a far more lively 
picture is that the same writer gives of Carteret under similar circum- 
stances. Carteret was driven from office. He shortly afterwards made 





* F. Horner to his Sister, Sept. 9, 1812. 
+ Sir James Stephen. 

t Life of Jeffrey, vol. i. p. 332. 

§ F. Jeffrey to H. Cockburn, May 21, 1832. 

|| There was more than a dash of Carteret’s easy, jovial temperament in Lord 
Melbourne. On the occasion referred to by Mr. Leslie, a lady who was present 
observed, “I hear that ,»” naming a duke of not the most correct habits, “ is 
quite scurrilous at not getting an appointment.” 

_ “It serves him right,” said Lord Melbourne, “for being a Tory. Noneof these 
immoral men ought to be Tories. If he had come to me I would not have refused 
him.”—Memoir of C. R. Leslie, vol. i. p. 169. 

{ Essay on Walpole’s Letters to Mann. 
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a bold, indeed a desperate, attempt to recover power. The attenmpt failed. 
And “from that time he relinquished all ambitious hopes, and retired 
laughing to his books and his bottle.” No statesman, indeed, Macaulay 
affirms, ever enjoyed success with so exquisite a relish, or submitted to 
defeat with so genuine and unforced a cheerfulness. 

Writing in the early days of the Pelhamite administration, Horace 
Walpole observes, that “ If my Lord Granville had any resentment, as he 
seems to have nothing but thirst, sure there is no vengeance he might not 
take! So far from contracting any prudence from his fall, he laughs it 
off every night over two or three bottles.”* Within twelve months, the 
Pelhams had to resign office, and Granville was immediately summoned 
to resume his place. He assented with a will; but the odds were against 
him. An Opposition majority in both Houses (a plague of both your 
Houses!) was more than he could quite face; and so the Pelhams were 
reinstalled with all the honours. It is in reference to this political crisis 
that Walpole writes: *‘ Lord Granville is as jolly as ever; laughs and 
drinks, and owns it was mad, and owns he would do it again to-morrow.” 
But Horace adds, that it would not be quite so safe to try it soon again, 
—the triumphant party not being at all in the humour to be turned out 
every time his lordship had drunk a bottle too much ; “and that House 
of Commons that he could not make do for him, would do to send him to 
the Tower till he was sober.” t 

Once more did Granville return to office—the colleague of his old 
enemies—in 1751, as President of the Council, under Henry Pelham as 
Prime Minister. It was specially to gratify the king that this else im- 
practicable appointment was made. But, as Earl Stanhope observes, the 
post of President is not farther removed in importance from the seals of 
Secretary than the Earl Granville of 1751 had declined from the bold 
and buoyant Carteret of former days. ‘ His convivial habits had blunted 
the edge of his fine understanding, and his shattered health required 
repose, while his impaired estate stood in need of the emoluments of 
place. He had lost his spirit, his eloquence, his activity, nay, even— 
which so often survives them all—his ambition. His chief delight was 
now to enliven the council-table by his sallies of wit ; and he remained 
during the rest of his life, though in office, the mere spectator of others’ 
greatness—the mere ghost of his own.” 

We must not take leave of him without glancing at the matrimonial 
engagements by which he attracted so much attention at the time. His 
first wife, the ‘‘ plump Carteret,” as Walpole loved to call her, was all the 
rage in Ireland, if not in England, for her grace and beauty. But it was 
his second wife, Sophia, that chiefly occupied the tongues of persons of 
quality and the pens of ready letter-writers—the Lady Marys and the 
Horace Walpoles through whom we know her. It was quite a sensation 
match, this of so brilliant a Minister with so beauteous a maid. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who professes herself very well ac- 
quainted with the bride, Lady Sophia Fermor, having lived two months 
in the same house with her, declares her to have few equals in beauty, or 
graces, and says, “I shall never be surprised at her conquests.” Mr. 





* Walpole to Mann, March 4, 1745. 
t+ Same to Same, Feb. 14, 1746. 
t Lord Mahon’s Hist. of Engl., vol. iv. ch. xxxi. 
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Wortley seems to have imparted to his lady-wife his impression that 
Carteret, in contracting this marriage, was greedy of an heir; but Lady 
Mary ‘thinks too well” of his lordship’s understanding to suppose he 
could expect his happiness from things unborn, or place it in the chime- 
rical notion of any pleasure arising to him, from his name subsisting 
(perhaps by very sorry representatives) after his death. “I am apt to 
imagine he indulged his inclination at the expense of his judgment; and 
it appears to me the more pardonable weakness.”* In short, Lady Mary 
appears convinced that Carteret married out of pure gaiety of heart; and 
probably she would have thought that Chaucer’s lines on January’s 
nuptials might apply without much qualification to so jovial a hale elderly 
Benedick : 

And certeynly I dar right wel say this, 

Ymeneus, that god of weddyng is, 

Seigh never his lif so mery a weddid man.f 


It was well-nigh twenty years previously that Lady Mary, alluding to 
the redundancy of ballads, songs, panegyrics. &c., that Ireland was then 
roducing, had written to her sister Mar, “ So powerful is the influence 
of Lord Carteret’s wit, and my lady’s beauty,{ the Irish rhyme that never 
rhymed before.”’§ 

It is only another of Carteret’s vigorous measures, quoth my Lord 
Chesterfield, when the fair Sophia was wooed and won. Who do you 
think is going to marry Lady Sophia Fermor? breaks out Horace Wal- 
pole in a breathless missive to Mann :—‘ Only my Lord Carteret !—this 
very week!—a drawing-room conquest. Do but imagine how many 
passions will be gratified in that [the bride’s] family! her own ambition, 
vanity, and resentment—love she never had any ; the politics, manage- 
ment, and pedantry of the mother [Lady Pomfret], who will think to 
govern her son-in-law out of Froissart [whom her ladyship had trans- 
lated]. Figure the instructions she will give her daughter!”|| Next 
epistle reports not the least news but—O saving clause !—dbu¢ that my 
Lord Carteret’s wedding has been deferred on Lady Sophia’s falling dan- 
gerously ill of a scarlet fever; but they say it is to be next Saturday. 
She is to have sixteeen hundred pounds a year jointure, four hundred 
pounds pin-money, and two thousand of jewels. ‘Carteret says he does 
not intend to marry the mother [Lady Pomfret] and the whole family. 
What do you think my lady intends?” Some eleven months after 
which last epistle of Walpole, that Complete Letter-writer meets the 
Granvilles at a ball, and dances one dance with Sophia, —the precautionary 
Pomfret restricting her, pour cause, to one. ‘ I went for a little while, 
little thinking of dancing. I asked my Lord Granville why my lady did 
not dance? ‘Oh, Lord! I wish you would ask her; she will with you.’ 
I was caught, and did walk down one country-dance with her; but the 
prudent Signora-madre would not let her expose the young Carteret 
any farther.”"** About the same time my Lady Granville went to a 
private masquerade at the Venetian ambassadress’s, “ dressed like Imoinda 
and handsomer than one of the houris,” where she excused herself from 


* Lady M. W. Montagu to Mr. Wortley, May 8, 1744. 

+ The Marchaundes Tale. t Frances, his first wife, died 1743. 
§ Lady Mary Wortley to the Countess of Mar, 1725. 

| Walpole to Mann, March 22, 1744. 

§ Same to Same, April 2, 1744. ** Same to Same, March 4, 1745. 
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dancing with the Prince of Wales, alleging the critical state of her 
health. Horace must have hugged himself on this invidious distinction 
in Ais favour. 

So much for two of Carteret’s matches. Nearly a decade later, when 
the peer must have been in his grand climacteric, we find gossip-greedy 
Horace meditating another marriage for him—of course an unequal 
match in some salient point. “Since I came to town, I hear that my 
Lord Granville has cut another colt’s tooth—in short, they say he is going 
to be married again; it is to Lady Juliana Collier, a very pretty girl, 
daughter of Lord Portmore ; there are not above two or three-and-forty 
years’ difference in their ages, and not above three bottles difference in 
their drinking in a day, so it is a very suitable match! She will not 
make so good a Queen as our friend Sophia, but will like better, I sup- 
pose, to make a widow. If this should not-turn out true, I can’t help 
it.”* It did not turn out true. Lady Juliana married, six years later, a 
plain Wiltshire esquire. And within two months of his thus publishing 
the bauns of marriage, Horace had to forbid them; which he does in 
this curt style: “The match for Lord Granville, which I announced to 
you, is not concluded: his flames are cooled in that quarter as well as in 
others.”+ From which time forth, indeed, Granville is never again re- 
memberably mentioned in the Horatian correspondence,—with the ex- 
ception of one brief allusion taghis declining office in 1755. 

As we opened this paper with referring to the estimate set on Carteret 
by a Right Honourable novelist and sometime Cabinet Minister of our 
own day, so will we close it by citing one, in sonorous verse, by, if not a 
poet, at any rate another ex-Cabinet Minister, and Right Honourable 
novelist too. 

Having metrically meted out their dues to Pulteney, “the Martial of 
debate,” and Hortensian Chesterfield, with “ Thyrsus sword in classic 
wreaths conceal’d,” Sir Edward Lytton thus disposes of their contem- 
porary, John Earl Granville : 


High above each in genius, love, and fire, 

With mind of muscle which no toil could tire, 

With lips that seem’d like Homer’s gods to quaff 
From nectar-urns the unextinguish’d laugh, 

Frank with the mirth of souls divinely strong, 
CaRTERET’S large presence floats from out the throng. 
What earlier school this grand comedian rear’d ? 

His first essays no crowds less courtly cheer’d. 

From learnéd closets came a sauntering sage, 

Yawn’d, smiled, and spoke, and took by storm thie age : 
Who that can hear him, and on business, speak, 
Would dream he lunch’d with Bentley upon Greek, 
And will to-night with Hutcheson regale on 

The feast of Reason in the tough ro «d)ov. 

With what rich spoils the full life overflows ; 

His genius gilds, because his nature glows ; 

Call it not versatile, but, like the sun, 

Fix’d and the same whate’er it beams upon; 

Fix’d and the same not less because it calls 

Colour from things on which, as light, it falls.t 





* Walpole to Mann, April 27, 1753. t Same.to Same, June 12, 1753. 
¢ St. Stephen’s, pp. 30-1. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING. A THIRD VOLUME* 


Even if the appearance of a third and—as we supposed—concluding 
volume had not reminded us that our previous notice had necessarily been 
incomplete, we might have recurred to the Life and Letters of rving 
for the mere pleasure of contemplating a character so beautiful in itself, 
and for the gratification of tracing a career of deserved success. 

We left him at that happy period in an author's life when, instead of 
having to seek a publisher, he is himself sought after; when, instead of 
having what he has written examined with reluctance and distrust, his 
works are grasped at, unseen ; and when he is never so welcome a visitor 
to Albemarle-street or the Row as when he enters their sacred precincts 
encumbered with a roll of MS. 

But he had still much to overcome. Though he had adopted litera- 
ture as his profession—as the means on which he depended to secure a 
competent support in after-life both for himself and for the least fortu- 
nate of his brothers, whom he had kindly determined to make the sharer 
of his own brighter prospects—and though he was conscious of the 
powers he possessed, their exercise was not always under his control. 
There were long intervals when he was unable to apply himself to com- 
position. His faculties seemed prostrate. He mentions this himself, 
more than once, in his Jetters and diaries.| Sometimes it was mere 
nervousness. “I have, at times,” he says, “a kind of horror on me, 
particularly when I wake in the mornings, that incapacitates me for 
almost anything. It is now passing away, and in a day or two I hope 
I shall be quite over it. It has prevented me from pursuing anything 
like literary occupation. I am aware,” he continues, ‘ that this is all an 
affair of the nerves, a kind of reaction in consequence of coming to a state 
of repose after so long moving about, and produced also by the anxious 
feeling on resuming literary pursuits. I feel like a sailor who has once 
more put to sea, and is reluctant to quit the quiet security of the shore.” 
And two years later: “ A night of broken sleep,” he writes, ‘and uneas 
thoughts—nervous in the morning, but excitable—scribbled a little on 
Essays—get extremely excited. Mr. Guestier came in and sat some 
little while—found afterwards that I could not write.” 

He had also to contend with physical suffering. For some time a 
complaint in his ankles was attended both with pain and lameness. Every 
kind of bath, and various remedies, were tried to remove it; and at last, 
like Sir Abel Handy’s fire, it appears to have “gone out of itself.” 
Exercise, change of air and diet, and the “ refreshment of spirit incident 
to travel,” seemed to have principally effected his cure. 





* The Life and Letters of Washington Irving. Edited by his Nephew, Pierre 
a Vol. III. (advertised as the concluding volume). London: Bentley. 
Tt My mind is “worn as bare as a market-place.” “JI have not been able to 
apply myself.” “If Ican get my pen to work.” “ At home—trying to write.” 
“IT have done nothing with my pen since I left you” (nine months previous)— 
“absolutely nothing!” “I have been visited by a fit of sterility for this month 


a are phrases continually recurring both under pleasant and painful circum- 
stances. 
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In addition to his other annoyances—though no man was so unlikely 
to have made an enemy—he had an anonymous tormentor in America, 
by whom every scrap of adverse criticism or unpleasant remark that 
appeared in print was indefatigably transmitted to him. It is difficult to 
account for so persevering a malignity, or to imagine so base a type of 
human nature. ‘“‘ Even you have enemies,” said one of his correspondents, 
“and who, then, can escape ?”’ 

But altogether his career was a happy one. He was surrounded by 
attached and distinguished friends: every new work proved a success : 
and he had a munificent and solvent publisher. When once roused to 
exertion he wrote freely and rapidly. ™ the days of their first intimacy, 
Moore says of him, “ He has been hard at work writing lately ; in the 
course of ten days has written about one hundred and thirty pages of the 
size of those in the ‘Sketch Book ;’ this is amazing rapidity.” “ Some- 
times,” says his biographer, ‘‘ he would write all day and until twelve at 
night; in one instance his note-book shows him to have written from five 
in the morning until eight at night, stopping only for meals.’’ Long- 
fellow has recorded of the time he first knew him, in Spain, when he was 
engaged upon the “ Life of Columbus :” “ One summer morning, passing 
his house at the early hour of six, I saw his study window already wide 
x oe On my mentioning it to him afterwards, he said, ‘ Yes, I am 
always at my work as early as six.’ Since then I have often remembered 
that sunny morning and that open window, so suggestive of his sunny 
temperament and his open heart, and equally so of his patient and per- 
sistent toil, and have recalled those striking words of Dante— 


Seggendo in piuma, 
In fama non si vien, né sotto coltre ; 
Senza la qual, chi sua vita consuma, 
Cotal vestigio in terra di se lascia 
Qual fummo in aere ed in acqua la schiuma.” 


Words which we willingly add to our quotation for the pleasure of also 
adding the poet’s exquisite translation of them: 


Seated upon down, 
Or on his bed, man cometh not to fame ; 
Withouten which, whoso his life consumes, 


Such vestige of himself on earth shall leave 
As smoke in air and in the water foam. 


To the proofs we have given of his application it may only be neces- 
sary to add that his abridgment of ‘‘ Columbus,” presented as a free gift 
to Mr. Murray, was “finished in nineteen days.”’ 

After an interval of more than two years, “ Bracebridge Hall’’ was 
succeeded (in 1824) by the “ Tales of a Traveller.” Murray offered 
twelve hundred guineas for them without seeing the MS. “I confess,” 
says Irving, in reply, “ your offer is a liberal one, and made in your own 
gentleman-like manner, but I would rather you should see the MS. and 
make it fifteen hundred :” and to this his publisher assented. The tales 
remind us of some of his earliest writings in their resemblance to Gold- 
smith, and contained, as he said himself, some of the best things he had 
written ; but we doubt whether a repetition of these short papers would 
have taken the same hold upon the public as had been taken by the 
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“Sketch Book” and “ Bracebridge Hall; and it was fortunate, there- 
fore, in every way, that another volume of essays, more, however, of a 
didactic character than any he had previously written, was entirely laid 
aside for subjects of biography we romance connected with the his- 
tory and traditions of Spain. 

His attention was first directed to the “ Life of Columbus” by a sug- 
gestion made to him by Mr. Everett, the American minister at Madrid, 
that he should undertake a translation of “ Navarrete’s Voyages of 
Columbus.” Though engaged upon the essays, he readily adopted the 
task proposed as “just the kind of employment he would wish for his 
spare hours,” and he wrote about it to Murray. The great bookseller, 
however, was then absorbed in his projected newspaper. ‘* Pray Heaven,” 
wrote Irving, “he may not go into the Gazette, instead of publishing 
one ;” and (as those who remember that famous project are well aware) 
he had nearly done so. Both Croly and Disraeli were of its staff; they 
were high mettled, but neither of them was likely to have gone well in 
harness;* the whole edifice collapsed, and its projector was luckily just 
in time to save himself from its ruins. After more than usual delay he 
intimated through Mr. Leslie that he would gladly have received “ any- 
thing of original matter’ from Irving as “ certain of success,” but 
Navarrete’s work “‘ might be very interesting or it might be very dry,” 
and he declined treating for it till he could see it. His recent misfortune 
and the aspect of the times had made him cautious. 

In the mean time Irving had arrived at Madrid, and had taken apart- 
ments under the same roof as the American consul Mr. Rich, described 
by him as “one of the most indefatigable bibliographers in Europe.” 
His collection was invaluable in everything connected with the early 
history of America, and when his distinguished countryman discovered 
the treasures it contained, and found that Navarrete’s work was “ rather 
a mass of rich materials for history than a history itself,” the translation 
of it was abandoned, a higher theme presented itself, and, laying aside 
all other matter, he devoted his whole attention to a “ Life of Columbus.” 
In eighteen months it was finished. 

The disposal of the copyright was entrusted to Colonel Aspinwall, the 
American consul at London. Murray was delighted with the work. He 
declared that it was “‘ beautiful, beautiful; the best thing its author had 
ever written.” And he showed the sincerity of his admiration by making 
it his own for three thousand guineas. 

Alas! that this magnificent sum should have been sunk by the suc- 
cessful author in dry-goods and Bolivar mining shares ! 

He had been so harassed and made miserable by the termination of his 
first mercantile adventures ; he had felt so bitterly the humiliating ordeal 
of bankruptcy; and had declared so firmly that “* no hope of gain, how- 
ever flattering, would tempt him again into the cares and sordid concerns 
of traffic,” that we little expected to see him re-embarking in transactions 
for which he was wholly unfitted, either by the necessary talent or in- 
formation. Yet in little more than two years after the painful process 
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* We do not know whether it was of one of these that Mr. Murray used to say, 
“When I thought he was writing a leading article, I found him hanging over his 
wife while she sang some of his own poetry to the music of a pianoforte.” 
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that had freed him from his commercial embarrassments in Liverpool, he 
was investing ten thousand dollars (upwards of two thousand pounds) in 
steam navigation between Rouen and Havre. Five years later he was 
making shipments to America; and about the same time he took fifty 
shares in “the Bolivar copper mine,” considering them as “ a permanent 
investment,” which was to give him “a very pretty little sum annually.” 
The steam-boats and the shipments were kindly intended to give employ- 
ment and subsistence to his brother Peter. For the steam-boat enterprise 
he thought him “ particularly adapted by the turn of his mind and his 
personal activity,” and it was to “ pay him largely.” Their brothers in 
America seemed to think differently: so much so that they dishonoured 
the bills drawn for Peter’s share of the investment, and Washington had 
to provide funds for the whole. With many estimable qualities his 
partner seems to have been as little a man of business as himself. From 
time to time the steam-boats are mentioned: never satisfactorily: they 
went on 
Per lo piu peggiorando ; 


but the loss they ultimately involved is not recorded. On the Bolivars 
he continued to pay call after call, in what he himself terms “ indignation 
and irritation of spirit,” till having gone as far as thirty pounds each, he 
‘* preferred to forfeit the shares rather than submit to further exactions of 
the kind,” sinking in these and in the shipments “ more than the entire 
profits of the English edition of the ‘ Life and Voyages of Columbus.’ ” 

But his power of production seemed at this time inexhaustible: the 
* Tales of the Alhambra,” the “ Companions of Columbus,” the “ Con- 
quest of Granada,” and his other Legends of Spain, brought him fresh 
supplies ; and, through the zealous exertions of his brother Ebenezer and 
his friend Brevoort, he had made satisfactory arrangements, for all that 
he had written, with publishers in America. 

The period upon which we are dwelling, from the first appearance of 
“ Bracebridge Hall,” till his return to America, embraces about ten years, 
chiefly passed—and sometimes most happily—on the Continent: more 
than three of them in Spain. 

At Paris—amongst other distinguished persous—he became acquainted 
with Moore and Canning. ‘“ You keep excellent company in Paris,” 
writes Brevoort, “ Anacreon Moore, and Mr, Cauning; these are names 
that set one’s blood in motion.” He felt, however, that the vocation he 
had chosen.did not permit a life of idleness. Somewhat later he under- 
took, for Galignani, the editorship of a collection of ‘ British Classics.” 
For this he was to receive two hundred and fifty francs a volume. He 
wrote for it the prospectus, and the “ Life of Goldsmith ;” and was about 
to collect materials for biographies of Rogers and Campbell, when the 
project was, for some reason, abandoned. Almost everything from his 
pen—important or unimportant—has come down to us, except the transla- 
tion of a French law book, undertaken when he was ouly five-and-twenty, 
and in conjunction with a Counsellor Caines, for a publisher in New 
York. We have an anecdote connected with it, which is probably worth 
more than the work itself. A Bostou critic had said, at the time it ap- 
peared, that “the translator knew very little French, and still less Eng- 
lish.” ‘Seeing there were two of them,” Mr. Irving remarked to his 
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employer, “he would divide the blame between them—he would plead 
guilty to an imperfect knowledge of French, while Caines could confess 
to an ignorance of English.” This was something like Pitt’s division of 
the wine and the headache. 

The winter and spring of 1822 he passed at Dresden, in intercourse 
with the best society it contained. With one family—nobly connected, 
and whose tastes were akin to his own —he was so intimate, and so happy, 
that it seems scarcely possible he should have escaped heart-whole. He 
was also well and kindly received at court, and it was at a period when 
some of the younger branches of the Royal House of Saxony were pre- 
eminently distinguished for their cultivation of literature. His stay at 
Dresden was, in many ways, amongst his happiest recollections. Of the 
enjoyment he had in travelling he often speaks; and speaks eloquently. 
“ With all my ailments and my lameness, I never,” he says, “ have enjo 
travelling more than through these lovely countries.” {He was then on 
his way to Heidelberg, in 1822. ] 


I do not know whether it is the peculiar fineness of the season, or the general 
character of the climate, but I never was more sensible to the delicious cfrect of 
atmosphere ; perhaps my very malady has made me more susceptible to influences 
of the kind. I feel a kind of intoxication of the heart, as 1 draw in the pure air 
of the mountains; and the clear transparent atmosphere, the steady, serene, 
golden sunshine, seems to enter into my very soul. There seem to be no eaprices 
in this weather. Day succeeds day of glorious sunshine. ‘The sun rises bright 
and clear, rolls all day through a deep blue sky, and sets at night without a 
cloud. There are no chills, no damps; no sulky mist to take one by surprise, 
or mar the enjoyment of the open air. 


He enjoyed the Alhambra still more. Its associations, its tranquillity 
and repose, its connexion with the subjects upon which he was then em- 
ployed, made it more congenial to his habits and disposition than any 
place he lived in while in Europe. 


It is impossible (he writes to one of his friends) to contemplate this delicious 
abode and not feel an admiration of the genius and the poetical spirit of those 
who first devised this earthly paradise. There is an intoxication of heart and 
soul in looking over such scenery at this genial season. All nature is just 
teeming with new life, and putting on the first delicate verdure and bloom of 
spring. The almond-trees are in blossom, the fig-trees are beginning to sprout ; 
everything is in the tender bud, the young leaf, or the half-open flower. The 
beauty of the season is but half developed, so that while there is enough to 
yield present delight, there is the flatterimg promise of still further enjoyment. 
Good Heavens! after passing two years amidst the sun-burnt wastes of Castile, 
to be let loose to rove at large over this fragrant and lovely land! what a fulness 
of pure and healthful pleasure gushes into the heart ; and how do we look back 
with distaste upon the pale and artificial life of the city, and wonder how we 
could have ate coal ourselves to its formal and frivolous routine. 


He often dwells upon the time he passed at the Alhambra as “a kind 
of Oriental dream.’’ He was enamoured of its traditions, and the seclusion 
that enabled him to study them undisturbed was itself a charm. As he 
looked from his lofty hermitage upon the plains below, the perfume of 
orange-flowers came wafted from the groves and gardens of the old 
Moorish palace which lay in front of his windows; and there was 
“nothing but the sound of water, the humming of bees, and the singing 
of nightingales, to interrupt the profound silence of his abode.” It was 
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a luxury to wander in summer through its marble courts, or listen to the 
refreshing murmur of its fountains, or gaze at night upon a landscape 
made delicious by the brightness of the moon. He left it with deep 
regret; and its se recollections became “a joy for ever.”’ 

But even here he was not altogether without society. The Duke de 
Gor, the most important person, in every way, in the neighbourhood of 
the Alhambra, obtained his cordial intimacy ; gave him free access to his 
own curious library, and obtained for him the same unrestricted use of the 
old library of the Jesuits of the university; and he had also a visit, 
amongst others, from his friend Prince Dolgorouki, a young Russian 
diplomatist, who had made his acquaintance at Madrid, and was warmly 
and lastingly attached to him. 

Before entering Spain he had requested Mr. Everett, the American 
minister at its court, to make him an attaché to the embassy. But this 
(as in many other instances amongst his countrymen) was merely for 
travelling purposes. On the election, however, of General Jackson to the 

residency, when he had made Mr. McLane his minister at the court of 
St. James’s, he was induced to honour literature by appointing Irving as 
Secretary of Legation. He did not hear of it with unalloyed pleasure. 
** So goes this mad world,” he writes to an acquaintance; “ honours and 
offices are taken from those who seek them and are fitted for them” 
(alluding to Mr. Everett having been superseded at Madrid), ‘‘and be- 
stowed on those who have no relish for them.” He accepted it because 
it seemed to be the wish of his friends, but “I only regret,” he adds, “ that 
I had not been left entirely alone, and to dream away life in my own 
way.” ‘ My only horror,” he says, in writing to his brother Peter, “is 
the bustle and turmoil of the world—how shall I stand it after the de- 
licious quiet and repose of the Alhambra?” He had already seen most 
that was desirable in London society, and its harassing life of hurry and 
excitement had become distasteful to him. 

The appointment also interfered with his intended return to America. 
He had now been fourteen years in Europe, and his long absence from his 
native country had been made a reproach. By his anonymous tormentor 
it had often been painfully brought before him. The death of his mother, 
in 1817, had first lessened the attractions of home ; but, at a later period, 
his pursuits had kept him from it, rather than his inclinations. He 
explains his position reasonably and feelingly in a letter to Brevoort in 
1821, and in addressing him six years afterwards he adverts to it still 
more seriously. When assured by his friend that these attacks were the 
mere effusions of personal spleen and envy, “ I confess to you,”’ he replies, 
“though I would not confess it to the world, the idea that the kindness 
of my countrymen toward me was withering, caused me for a long time 
the most dreary depression of spirits, and disheartened me from making 
any literary exertions ;”—and it is certain that he was never entirely freed 
from this painful apprehension till his cordial reception on going back to 
New York ars | him it was groundless. 

Early in October, 1829, he arrived in London. While he had resided 
there at former periods some of his most valued friends had been Scott, 
and Moore, and Rogers, and some of his most intimate were his country- 
men Leslie, Alston, and Newton. After the conflict that has been so fatal 


to her progress and civilisation, we may ask, in sadness, when will America 
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again produce such men as these? They have all left names that will be 
remembered, and it is interesting to trace their early efforts—as we trace 
them in many of these pages—and to see them cheering each other to 
exertion as they moved onward to their fame. Irving had already been 
received in other circles. He had been the welcome guest of Lord 
Spencer at Wimbledon, and of Mr. Hope at Deepdene. His present 
position as Secretary of Legation, and for a short time as chargé 
daffaires, gave him access to rovalty itself. No American minister was 
ever better received in England than Mr. McLane. He became a 
favourite with William IV. from the moment he discovered that, like 
himself, the minister had been a sailor. His secretary also was liked by 
the sovereign, and became intimate with the royal dukes, and we have 
some amusing anecdotes of the court of our wiley hing§ But the pri- 
vileged writer never records a word that could pain or compromise any 
one. 

It is not all his countrymen who have equally restrained themselves. 
Perhaps the greatest sinner in this respect was our once pleasant con- 
tributor, Mr. N. P. Willis. For a time he caused an outcry in the 
coteries that was deafening, and was assailed with a virulence of condem- 
nation that nearly deprived him of the social advantages he had pre- 
viously acquired. Few men, and assuredly few Americans, were ever so 
repandu in circles of society so immeasurably beyond those to which they 
originally belonged. He came amongst us under very advantageous cir- 
cumstances. ‘Travelling on the Continent as an attaché to one of the 
American embassies, he had formed some valuable acquaintance amongst 
our wandering aristocracy ; his exterior was agreeable, his conversation 
amusing, if not remarkable for thought or information, and he rarely 
failed in making a favourable impression ; but, as many will remember, 
from the moment his “ Pencillings by the Way” appeared in print, he 
was as much abused as he had previously been run after and admired. 
Yet he was not the first or least pardonable offender of the kind. There 
had already been a signal instance of drawing aside the veil that is usually 
held sacred, in “ Peter’s Letters ‘to his Kinsfolk ;” and some of those who 
had themselves sinned in the same way, too readily joined in the outcry 
against Willis. 

Irving remained amongst his friends in England long enough to have 
a parting interview with the noble being whom he regarded as # only 
second to Shakspeare,” when Scott passed through London on his way to 
Italy in 1831. It was a sad meeting, and was their last. 

On the 20th of September he retired from the legation ; but he still 
prolonged his stay ; paid his visit to Newstead Abbey; and, embarking 
from Havre, arrived in New York on the 21st of May, 1832. 

“His reception was most cordial.” He describes himself as over- 
whelmed with welcomes, as finding himself “continually in the midst of 
old associates, who, thank God, have borne the wear and tear of seventeen 
years surprisingly, and are all in good health, good looks, and good cir- 





* When John Randolph, whose peculiarities of person and dress were as 
remarkable as his powers of oratory, attended the levee, in an awkward suit of 
black, with white stockings, “Irving,” said the Duke of Sussex, with his thumb 
reversed over his right shoulder, and moving it significantly up and down, half 
suppressing a laugh at the same time, “ who’s your friend Hokey Pokey?” 
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cumstances;” and “this (he continues), with the increased beauty and 
multiplied conveniences and delights of the city, has rendered my return 
home wonderfully exciting. I have been in a tumult of enjoyment ever 
since my arrival ; am pleased with everything and everybody, and as happy 
as mortal being can be.” 

Even the ordeal of a public dmner—which he always dreaded—was 
passed through pleasantly. The chair was filled by Chancellor Kent, the 
eminent jurist, who thirty years before had prophesied the early death of 
him whose health he now gave as “ Our illustrious guest, thrice welcome 
to his native land.” Irving made one of the longest speeches he ever 
accomplished. He alluded with much feeling to the reports maliciously 
conveyed to him of his having lost the good opinions of his countrymen, 
and he contrasted them with the affectionate reception he had met with : 
and in an assembly of nearly three hundred persons, amidst vehement and 
continued cheering, he is described by Newton (who was in New York at 
the time) to have ‘not only got on well, but with real eloquence.” 

At length we enter upon the third volume, which has appeared after 
repeated announcements and delays. Taken by itself it has somewhat 
disappointed us. It does not conclude the work as it was originally 
meant to do. There are still thirteen years to be recorded. All that 
relates to Irving himself is as interesting as ever; but there is too much 
of Spanish affairs, and of the friends with whom he was most intimate 
when at Dresden. It commences with part of 1832, when his renewed en- 
joyment of the scenery familiar in his youth was intense. Some of it—as 
the “ veritable haunts of Rip van Winkle ;” a story published twelve years 

iously—he saw for the first time. Of a tour through the western part 
of the State of New York, he says it “‘ has thus far been through a continued 
succession of beautiful seenes ; indeed the natural beauties of the United 
States strike me infinitely more than they did before my residence in 
Europe. . . . We are enjoying as pure and delightful breezes as I did at 
the Alhambra. The murmuring of the neighbouring falls hulls me to a 
delicious summer nap,* and in the morning and evening | have glorious 
bathing in the clear waters of the little river. In fact, 1 return to all the 
simple enjoyments of old times with the renovated feelings of a school- 
boy, and have had more hearty home-bred delights of the kind since my 
return to the United States than I have ever had in the same space of 
time in the whole course of my life.” 

It was then that he also determined to extend his travels “‘ beyond 
the bounds of eivilisation,” into the far West; in company with one 
of the commissioners appointed by the American government to treat 
with the Indians. He relished this wild life exceedingly, with all 
its hardships and adventures. For weeks he was almost always on 





——— —_——_—— —_——_—__—__ —— — 





* One of his peculiarities was a habit of dozing after dinner, even in society. 
We do not say so merely from Mr. Grattan’s account, in “‘ Beaten Paths,” that 
“Irving, as usual with him at a dinner-party, fell asleep in his chair”—we find 
it recorded, in many passages in these volumes, and sometimes by himself. When 
an eminent writer upon political economy mentioned at table that he went to bed 
early and rose rather late, “I suppose,” said ene of those present, “ you read or 
think in bed.” “No, indeed,” replied the philosopher, “I go to bed to sleep, and 
I get as much of it as I can.” After these examples let no one be ashamed of 
sleep. From Sancho Panza to Coleridge we have its praises. 
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horseback, and his course was not entirely without “the dignity of 
danger.” ‘We have encamped,” he writes to his sister, “ almost every 
night, except when we stopped at the missionary establishments scattered 
here and there in this vast wilderness. The weather has been beautiful. 
We have encountered but one rainy night and one thunderstorm. I have 
found sleeping in a tent a very sweet and healthy kind of repose, and 
have been in fine condition.” . . . “I am completely launched in savage 
life, and am likely to continue in it for some weeks to come. I am ex- 
ceedingly excited and interested by this wild country, and the wild scenes 
and people by which I am surrounded.” 


We are now (he writes to her later) on the borders of the Pawnee country, 
a region untraversed by white men, except by solitary trappers. We are 
leading a wild life, depending upon game, such as deer, elk, ae for food; 
encamping on the borders of brooks, and sleeping in the open air under trees, 
with outposts stationed to guard us against any surprise by the Indians. We 
shall probably be three weeks longer on this tour. Two or three days bring us 
into the buffalo range, where acy have grand sport hunting. Weshall also 
be in the range of wild horses. I send this letter ™ a party of men who have 
to return to escort two or three sick men who have the measles and fevers. The 
rest of the camp is well, and our own party in high spirits. 1 was never in 
finer health or enjoyed myself more, and the idea of exploring a wild country of 
this magnificent character is very exciting. 


To the impressions then made we are indebted for the “Tour on the 
Prairies,” and for his effective use of the materials confided to him for 
« Astoria’ and “‘ The Adventures of Captain Bonneville.” The “ Al- 
hambra” had appeared in America about three weeks after his return 
home in 1832. He had now chosen subjects more connected with his 
native land: desirous, perhaps, to show his countrymen that his sym- 

thies and associations were not entirely European. “ Astoria” came 
before him in a very business-like form. The wealthy citizen of New 
York, from whose name the title of the work was taken, had an accumu- 
lation of papers connected with his commercial enterprises in the Far 
West, which he was desirous of having put into an enduring form, and 
with his usual sagacity he addressed himself to the best writer his count 
had produced. Mr. Astor was one of the men—of whom the United 
States in their brighter days produced several—whose minds the accu- 
mulation of wealth expands instead of contracting. He provided libe- 
rally for the literary labour he was imposing: Mr. Irving’s nephew, and 
present biographer, received three thousand dollars for arranging the 
multifarious documents ; they were both of them the frequent guests of 
Mr. Astor at his delightful residence near New York—* that admirable 
place for literary composition” —and the profits of the work were to be 
the property of Irving himself. He received 500/. from Bentley for the 
English copyright, and about 900/. more in America for the right of 
publishing five thousand copies. He had previously published, through 
Murray (in 1835), the “Crayon Miscellany,” including, besides his 
“Tour,” the descriptions of “ Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey,” and 
“Legends of the Conquest of Spain.” The times were unfavourable to 
the usual liberality of Albemarle-street. Yet from these and the continued 
sale of his former works he was receiving abundantly, had he known how 
to keep it. He entered into the land speculations that were the mania 
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of his countrymen on his return home ; his money was often either lost 
or locked up ; he almost dreaded being in want ; and it was through the 
good management of his biographer that a few hundred dollars were 
occasionally recovered. “The income,” he writes to a friend in 1843, 
“ which I used to derive from farming out my writings has died away, 
and my moneyed investments yield scarce any interest. However,” he 
adds—with the usual buoyancy of his genial nature—“ thank God, my 
health, and with it my capacity for working, are returning. I shall soon 
again have pen in hand, and hope to get two or three good years of 
literary labour out of myself. Times are improving in America, and 
with them may improve the landed property which I hold.” A year 
later he writes: “I have a letter from Pierre M. Irving, giving me a 
very satisfactory statement of my affairs, which he has managed with 
great judgment ;” and soon afterwards, under the influence both of re- 
viving health and spirits, “‘ I am terribly afraid,” he tells his niece, “‘ my 
urse will get ahead of me under Pierre’s accumulating management, and 
T shall grow rich and stingy. However, I'll have a ‘hard try’ for the 
contrary.” Before we come to this we have other incidents to mention. 
It was unfortunate that his means should have become cramped at the 
very moment when he had embarked in the rather costly amusement of 
building. While revisiting the scenery that was endeared to him by his 
earliest recollections, he had fixed upon a piece of ground near the well- 
remembered “ Sleepy Hollow,” as the place of his future residence. It 
was on the banks of the Hudson—as we need scarcely say—and became 
the pleasant home of ‘‘ Sunnyside’’—first called “ Woolfert’s Roost” —to 
which, for the remainder of his life, he was almost passionately attached. 
The purchase, consisting of about ten acres, was completed early in 
1835. 


It is a beautiful spot (he says, in a letter written at the time), capable of 
being made a little paradise. There is a small stone Dutch cottage on it built 
about a century since, und inhabited by one of the Van Tassels. I have had an 
architect up there, and shall build upon the old mansion this summer. My idea 
is to make a little nookery somewhat in the Dutch style, quaint but unpretend- 
ing. It will be of stone. The cost will not be much. 1 do not intend to set 
up any establishment there, but to put some simple furniture in it, and keep it 
as a nest to which I can resort when in the mood. 


It would have been very unlike him, however, if he had thought of 
himself alone. His brother Ebenezer and his girls were to make it their 
rural retreat ; and when, “like all meddlings with stone and mortar,” it 
had taken larger dimensions, he destined it to be the dwelling-place in 
old age both of himself and his brother Peter, for whose coming he 
anxiously wished and waited. 

In 1821 he had lost his brother William, who had been a “ father to 
them all,” and, since his return to America, his brother John, who for 
twenty years had honourably filled the position of first judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas for the city and county of New York, had sunk 
prematurely under the weight of his duties; and three months later (only 
two years after he had rejoiced in welcoming the long-suffering invalid 
to his home) Peter also died. This was a “great bereavement.” 


Every day (he writes to his sister, Mrs. Van Wart), every hour, I feel how 
completely Peter and myself were intertwined together in the whole course of 
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our existence. Indeed, the very circumstance of our both having never married 
bound us more closely together. The rest of the family had married and had 
families of their own to engross or divide their sympathies, and to weaken the 
fraternal tie; but we stood in the original unimpaired relation to each other, 
and in proportion as others were weaned away by circumstances, we grew more 
and more together. I was not conscious how much this was the case while he 
was living, but now that he is gone, I feel how all-important he was to me. . . . 
Since our dear mother’s death, I have had no one who could so patiently and 
tenderly bear with all my weaknesses and infirmities, and throw over every 
error the mantle of affection. I have been trying of late to resume my pen, and 
by engaging my mind in some intellectual task to keep it from brooding over 
these melancholy themes; but I find it almost impossible. My literary pursuits 
have been so often carried on by his side, and under his eye. I have been so 
accustomed to talk over every plan with him, and, as it were, to think aloud 
when in his presence, that I cannot open a book, or take up a paper, or recal a 
past vein of thought, without having him instantly before me, and finding myself 
completely overcome. 


Sunnyside was now to become the constant home of his remaining 
brother ‘* Ebenezer and his girls;” and how much they added to his own 
happiness may be seen in the affection with which he constantly speaks 
of them. They made the place he had chosen still more dear to him. 
“My return to the cottage,” he says, after a brief absence, “ was a re- 
turn to peace and tranquillity of mind;” it was his “dear bright little 
home ;” and when away—as he soon was doomed to be—for years, he 
was constantly longing to be back. His anxiety was to pass as much as 
possible of “ the evening of his days” amongst his “ relations and friends 
at sweet little Sunnyside.” “It seems,” he writes to one of them, “ as 
if I did not half enough appreciate that home when I was there, and yet 
I certainly delighted in it... .. I sometimes catch myself calculating 
the dwindling space of life that’s left to me, and almost repining that so 
much of the best of it must be passed far away from all that I hold most 
dear and delightful.” ‘I thought of you all at dear little Sunnyside on 
Christmas-day. Everything concerning [it] is interesting tome. My 
heart dwells in that blessed little spot, and I really believe that when I 
die I shall haunt it.” And he looks to the happy time when he should 
hasten back to his cottage, “ where I have but to walk in,” he says, 
“hang up my hat, kiss my nieces, and take my seat in my elbow-chair 
for the remainder of my life.” : 

He had fixed his heart upon it almost as early as Pitt had longed, 
when “ bird-nesting in the woods of Holwood,” to call the place his 
own.* In the “ Sketch Book”—for which some of the American mate- 
rials were doubtless gathered on his first sail up the Hudson in 1800, or 
when he explored “ the recesses of Sleepy Hollow with his gun” in 1798 
—he describes the locality as “in the bosom of one of those spacious 
coves which indent the eastern shore . . . at that broad expansion of the 
river denominated by the ancient Dutch navigators the Tappaan Zee ;” 
and he adds, “‘ If ever I should wish for a retreat whither I might steal 
from the world and its distractions, and dream quietly away the remnant 
of a troubled life, I know of none more promising than this little valley.” 
He found it so: and we have felt justified in dwelling so long upon a 





* Lord Bathurst’s account. Recollections of S. Rogers. 
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spot which, to men of letters, will hereafter become the object of a pil- 


He had lived there not six years, when, with a unanimity that did 
honour to his countrymen in power, he was appointed United States 
ambassador to Spain. He had resisted previous attempts to induce him 
to enter into political life ; and, gratifying as the present appointment 
must have been to his ambition, and as a proof of public estimation, it is 
doubtful whether he would have yielded to the wishes of his friends if the 
temptation had not presented itself at a time when the emoluments of 
office became an acceptable addition to his income. 

The same demonstrations of attachment and respect that had been 
made on his return in 1832 would have been repeated on his departure 
for Madrid ; but he had always shrunk from these public displays. In 
reply to a request that he would deliver an introductory address at the 
opening of the Boston Lyceum for the winter of 1837, “I have delayed,” 
he writes, “replying earlier, in the hope that I might prevail upon 
myself to —— so very flattering and gratifying an invitation; but I 
regret to say that a shrinking repugnance to everything calculated to 
bring me personally before the public eye, has, by unwise indulgence, 
grown me to such a degree as to be, I fear, absolutely insurmount- 
able.”’ "Where is no gift, he adds, that he more envies and admires; but, 
not possessing it, he can only offer his grateful acknowledgments for the 
high proof which the requisitionists had given him of their esteem. A 
similar feeling induced him again to decline the honour intended for him, 
though as his excuse, in replying to the invitation, he now pleaded that 

rations on the eve of departure for a post of untried responsibility 
him neither leisure nor the frame of mind that was necessary to par- 
ticipate in the festivity proposed. He had made an exception, not long 
before, when asked to preside at the dinner given to Dickens; but he 
predicted that he should never get through it, and on proposing the toast 
of the evening, he reminded his friends near him, as he prematurely re- 
sumed his seat, “There! I told you I should break down, and I’ve done 
it.” Yet what he said was loudly applauded. His voice was pleasant ; 
all that he to remember was sure to be good ; and the health 
of Dickens as “the guest of the nation,” even from the lips of a much 
worse speaker, would have been vehemently cheered. 

On his way to Spain he again visited England. This was in 1842, 
when we saw him for the last time. He was cordially welcomed by his 
old friends, and took up his abode in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey 
as the guest of the late Mr. James Bandinel of the Foreign-office: “A 
oney character, a capital scholar, a man variously and curiously in- 

of great worth, kindness, and hospitality,” as many who, like 
ourselves, have enjoyed his society, can also testify. ‘“ How strange,” 
writes Irving to his sister, Mrs. Paris, “ it seems to me that I should thus 
be nestled quietly in the very heart of this old pile that used to be so 
much the scene of my half-romantic, half-meditative haunts, during my 
scribbling days. It is like my sojourn in the halls of the Alhambra. Am 
I always to have my dreams turned into realities?” When he contrasted 
his position then, with his miserable days of mercantile life in Liverpool, 
he might rather have taken his realities for dreams. He was received 
with every consideration at the English court. On the incidents of his 
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life at that time we have no longer space to dwell ; but from his account 
of his attendance at the levee we are tempted to give his description of 
our Queen. “She is certainly,” he says, “‘ quite low in stature, but well 
formed and well rounded. Her countenance, though not decidedly hand- 
some, is agreeable and intelligent. Her eyes light blue, with light <0 
lashes; and her mouth generally a little open, so that you can see her 
teeth. She acquits herself in her receptions with great grace, and even 
with dignity.” In after times, when portraits are appealed to with doubt- 
fal and conflicting results, this passage will be received as matter of 
authentic history. He also describes the Queen’s grand fancy ball, which 
was given in the same season, as “in splendour and picturesque effect” 
beyond “‘ any courtly assemblage he had ever witnessed or could 
imagine.” 

His residence at Madrid was during the troubled and uncertain times 
when the ministry of Espartero was overthrown by Narvaez—himself to 
be in his turn overthrown—and while the queen was yet a minor. He 
brings its events very clearly before us. No letters b ever wrote are 
more interesting than those describing the court at Barcelona; or the one 
which he addressed from Madrid to his friend Prince Dolgorouki, who 
like himself had risen in diplomatic rank, and was then the Russian 
minister at Naples, 

He had twice been obliged to quit his post, for a time, and to visit Paris 
on account of his health. The annoying malady, from which he had 
suffered years before, had again tormented him, and it seemed to be 

gravated by mental application or excitement. He gladly, therefore, 
heard that the resignation he had sent in had been accepted. After wait- 
ing some time for the arrival of his suecessor—a gentleman rejoicing in 
the truly American name of “ Mr. Romulus M. Saunders’’—he presented 
his letters of recal, had a very gratifying audience of leave, and on the 
18th of September, 1846, he once more landed in America, and hastened 
to Sunnyside. ‘The impatient longing of his heart was gratified, and 
he found himself restored to his home for the thirteen years of happy life 
still remaining to him.” 

Here his biographer abruptly leaves him. From the getting up of this 
portion of the volume, and from the unexplained delay in its publication, 
we are induced to suppose that Mr. Pierre M. Irving, like many others, 
must have been with the Army. The remaining eighty pages, as we have 
already intimated, consist of memoranda by the family with whom Irving 
was most intimate at Dresden. We must confess that they are not much 
to our taste. Some of them have a certain interest ; but we cannot think 
it well that the object of an unrequited affection should herself—even 
vicariously—put it upon record for publication.* 

It is scarcely probable that the concluding volume will furnish matter 
for another notice. The events of his life which remain to be related 








* At the close of these appended memoirs, Mrs. Fuller quotes some verses which 
she says were written by Mr. Irving in her “ scrap-buok, when he was in London 
in 1842;” though he declared that it was “impossible to be in a less writing 
mood.” No one will believe that Irving would have given the verses of another 
as his own; but the lines quoted by Mrs. Fuller form one of the graceful sonnets 
of Sir Egerton Brydges. They were translated into Latin by Archdeacon 
Wrangham, some years before the time referred to. 
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must necessarily be few. He had still, however, important work in hand. 
With the generous impulse of his nature, and under representations that 
were somewhat overcharged, he had relinquished his “ History of the 
Conquest of Mexico” to Mr. Prescott, who had already gained a name 
“on both sides of the Atlantic by his ‘ History of Ferdinand and 
Isabella.’ There is no doubt that he afterwards regretted having done 
so, and was conscious that there were few subjects he could himself have 
more successfully treated ;* but he was the last man who would have 
wished to recal an act of kindly feeling, even had it been possible. He 
adopted, in place of the “ Mexico,” a “ Life of Washington ;” his last 
extensive work, and the principal occupation of his remaining years. The 
subject had suggested itself in 1829. It was commenced in 1841. 

We could make endless extracts from the pages before us; but the 
work itsélf is easily accessible. We will therefore content ourselves with 
merely referring to such passages—and they are many—as his meeting 
with none in Paris (p. 251); the anecdote of Lord Aberdeen (ib.) ; 
his vivid sketches of scenery ; his description of the Herrnhuters (397-8) ; 
or the account of his own feelings (307-9). ‘* This,” he says, in one part 
of it, “is my sixty-second birthday. I recollect the time when I did not 
wish to live to such an age, thinking it must be attended with infirmity, 
apathy of feeling, peevishness of temper, and all the other ills which con- 
spire to ‘render age unlovely ;’ yet here my sixty-second birthday finds 
me in fine health, in the full enjoyment of all my faculties, with my sensi- 
bilities still fresh, and in such buxom activity that on my return home 
yesterday from the Prado, I caught myself bounding up-stairs three steps 
at a time, to the astonishment of the porter, and checked myself, recollect- 
ing that it was not the pace befitting a Minister, and a man of my years. 
If I could only retain such health and good spirits, I should be content 
to live on to the age of Methuselah.” 

When he touches—which is rarely—upon the less pleasant subject of 
polities, he does not express any very great admiration of the practical 
working of democracy in America. ‘“ You are right,” he says, in one of 
his letters to his brother Peter, “‘in your conjectures that I keep myself 
aloof from politics. The more I see of political life here, the more I am 
disgusted with it. There is such coarseness, and vulgarity, and dirty 
trick mingled with the rough and tumble contest, [that] I want no part 
or parcel in such warfare.” It is also curious to see him almost uncon- 
prey | recording the preparations of the Southern States for secession 
as far back as thirty years since, when he was passing through them as 
part of a tour. The future was so clearly foreshadowed, that on his 
friend the Governor of South Carolina giving him a “ warm invitation 
to ‘come soon,’ and see him again,” “Oh, yes,” was the playful but sug- 
gestive reply, “I'll come with the first troops ;’ and “I confess,” he 
says, writing from Washington, on his way home, “I see so many ele- 
ments of sectional prejudice, hostility, and selfishness stirring and in- 
creasing in activity and acrimony. . . that I begin to doubt strongly of 
the long existence of the general Union.” We should be glad if the 
end of the contest could be as plainly seen. 

His personal character has, we believe, been truly drawn by the friends 
with whom he passed so much of his time when at Dresden. 





* See the Life, &c., vol. ili. pp. 103-1153. 
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Mrs. Fuller describes him—in the style she loves—as “thoroughly a gentle- 
man, not merely externally in manners and look, but to the innermost fibres 
and core of his ney Sweet-tempered, gentle, fastidious, sensitive, and gifted 
with the warmest affections, the most delightful and invariably interesting com- 
panion, gay and full of humour, even in spite of occasional fits of melancholy, 
which he was, however, seldom subject to when with those he liked—a gift of 
conversation that flowed like a full river in sunshine, bright, easy, and abun- 
dant.”* Ata later period, when in London, “he was still (she says) the same: 
time changed him very little. His conversation was as interesting as ever; his 
dark grey eyes still full of varying feeling ; his smile half playful, half melan- 
choly, but ever kind. All that was mean, or envious, or harsh, he seemed to 
turn from so completely, that, when with him, it seemed that such things were 
not. Nature in her sweetest or grandest moods pervaded his whole imagination, 
and left no place for low or evil thoughts; and when in good spirits, his humour, 
his a descriptions, and his fun, would make the gravest or the saddest 
laugh.” 


He showed a noble trait of feeling in his conduct towards Moses 
Thomas, an American publisher. Irving had been liberally treated by 
him when his own prospects were overclouded. Thomas was now suffer- 
ing from reverses, and Irving was making arrangements for the American 
edition of his “Sketch Book.” ‘ I wish expressly” (he writes to his 
brother) “‘ Moses Thomas to have the preference over every other pub- 
lisher. I impress this upon you, and beg you to attend to it as earnestly 
as if I had written three sheets full on the subject. Whatever may have 
been his embarrassments and consequent want of  ppomeypaccy he is one 
who showed a disposition to serve me, and who did serve me in the time 
of my necessity, and I should despise myself could I for a moment forget 
it. Let him heve the work on better terms than other publishers, and 
do not be deterred by the risk of loss.” 

The writer of such a letter may fairly be numbered among those who, 
happily for themselves, have qualities that make us think better of human 


‘ nature. 


It is with some reluctance that we quit the subject. With a few ex- 
ceptions, we feel indebted to his biographer for what he has already 
done; and we shall be glad if he can find similar materials for another 
volume. 





* Vol. ii. p. 102. Mrs. Fuller was the Emily Foster of his supposed attach- 
ment. 


+ Vol. iii. 
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STRATHMORE ; 
OR, WROUGHT BY HIS OWN HAND. 
A LIFE ROMANCE, 
By true AvuTuor or “ GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” &c. 


Part THE THIRD. 
I, 


THE KISMET THAT WAS WRITTEN ON A MILLEFLEURS-SCENTED NOTE. 
“ Meurice’s, Paris. 

“ My pear Errout,—To keep faith with you, I must tell you that I 
have seen Lady Vavasour! Rather, to speak more properly, have heard 
her, for she was masked, and I saw nothing except, what I freely confess 
to be, as lovely a mouth and chin as the devil ever gave his special aides- 
de-camp, the daughters of Eve, for a weapon of slaughter and a tool of 

ition. I met her at Madame de Luilhier’s bal masqué, and she has 
her full share of Eve’s curiosity ; for though, to my certain knowledge, I 
have never seen her before, nor she me, she informed me of everything 
about myself, and a little more besides! She repeated one of the old 
White Ladies chronicles—where the deuce could she get hold of it ?— 
and was up to some diplomatic tricks, whose juggling we all thought had 
been done strictly ix petto. I suppose the Nazarenes, who lie in the la 
of the titled Dalila; let her coax their secrets out of them. The ass 
that Samson in all ages ought to smite is Himself! Yow will think her 
divine, I dare say ; fascinating I can very well believe that she is, by the 
wiles she tried upon me to-night; and she’s gifted with the sex’s true 
genius for tantalising. 1 like nothing I have heard of her, and I should 
say it is particularly lucky the Marquis is of elastic conjugal principles! 
I never remember seeing him, do you? I don’t envy him his wife, 
though I admit she is half a sorceress, and has a very pretty mouth ; but 
it is a mouth that would whisper too many infidelities to please me, were 
I he! What the deuce are you doing with yourself? Carlton tells me 
you said ‘you were going out of town—c’é¢ait tout.’ Out of town in 
June! You surely are not turning pastoral, and getting entédé of pro- 
vinciality? The Beau Sabreur a Strephon! What a vision! I dare say 
a woman’s at the bottom of it; but Aspasia was always your game, not 
Phillis, except, indeed, with that mysterious White Ladies inamorata, 
whom you wouldn't be chaffed about. But it can’t be she, because that 
love’s twelve months’ old now to my knowledge, and must have been rococo 
long ago. 1 will pique Lady Millicent till she badgers you out of your 
secret. Good night, old fellow. I shall be heartily glad to see you again. 
When will it be? Can’t you run over here? 1 expect I shall get the 
French Derby, though Lawton’s confounded love of a close finish lost me 
the English one. The betting’s quite steady here on Maréchale, always 
five toone. I shall start him for the St. Leger, and send him over to 
Maldon to train through August and September. Nesselrode’s a good 
second. They don’t offer freely at all on Tambour, and I half think 
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he'll be scratched. The Abbey’s at your service, of course, as it always 
is, to fill as you like for the Fizst. You will oblige me very much 
keeping the old place open, and knocking over the birds, whether I come 
or not. 
‘* Yours as ever, 
“Ceci, STRATHMORE.” 


Strathmore, having written those last words as the morning sun 
streamed in through the persiennes of his bedchamber, addressed his letter 
to Major Erroll, 19a, Albermarle-street, London (where that debt-laden 
Sabreur had a suite of rooms, dainty and luxurious enough to domicile 
Lady Millicent), and lying back in his chair, put his Manilla between 
his hips, stirred the chocolate Diaz had placed at his elbow, and sat 
thinking, while the smooth Albanian moved noiselessly about, laying out 
the clothes that might be needed through the day, polishing an eye-glass, 
rubbing up a diamond, refilling a bouquet-bottle, or performing some 
other office of valetdom. Carelessly and ecavalierly as i had dismissed 
the domino blanc in the letter he had just been writing, the tantalising 
mystery of the night before was not so easily to be dismissed from his 
memory. Lady Vavasour! For once Strathmore’s keen penetration and 
diplomatist acumen were baffled and at fault ; he could fathom neither the 
means nor the motive of the dazzling Peeress’s interest in, and attack 
upon him. How could a woman, whom he had perpetually missed, and 
never met during the five years that she had sparkled through society, 
know him, as he would have taken his oath his oldest friend could not 
do, and photograph his character with a realistic accuracy that he him- 
self, limning it from analysis, could barely have attained ? 

The belle Marquise lying back in her fauteuil, gazing dreamily and 
nonchalantly at herself in the mirror, with her shining hair falling over 
her arm, and a smile of superb consciousness on her rich curling lips, 
might have exercised a mesmeric power of will the night before, so per- 
sistently had she haunted him from the time that he saw the last flutter 
of the snowy folds of her domino. Is there any electro-biology so potent 
as beauty? A vague prejudice had associated Lady Vavasour in his eyes 
with a dangerous and disagreeable aroma; he had mistrusted, without 
knowing her, this woman who fooled fools at her will ; she had been a més- 
alliance, and he abhorred mésalliances ; she was a Creole, and he detested 
Creoles ; she was a coquette, and he was always impatient of coquettes. If 
Strathmore had ever wasted his hours in imagining an ideal mistress 
(which he most assuredly never did), his ideal would have, probably, 
clothed itself in some form, pure, stainless, lofty, of a soilless honour, and 
a grave and glorious grace, such as Hypatia, when the sunlight of 
Hellas fell on her white Ionic robes, and her proud eyes glanced over 
the assembled multitudes. This malicious mask, this tantalising clair- 
voyante, was certainly of an order its direct antipodes! But despite all 
that, perhaps because of it, Lady Vavasour, seen yet unseen, unknown 
yet knowing so much, haunted him, piqued him, usurped his thoughts ; 
and when a woman does that, what use is it for any man to send her to 
the deuce, to consign her to the devil? Heaven knows, not one whit! 
Anathema Maranatha only incenses the sorceress, and the more she is 
exorcised the more she persists. 
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To dismiss her troublesome memory, he took up one out of a pile of 
letters Diaz had placed on a salver beside him. It was a delicate cream- 
coloured Millefleurs-scented billet, fragrant with the odour of the boudoir, 
breathing of a buhl writing-case, and a gemmed penholder, and white 
jewelled fingers ; it was only a note of invitation, pressingly worded, 
and signed Blanche de Ruelle-Courances, asking him to join the party 
gathered at her chateau of Vernongeaux, now that Paris was growing 
empty and detestable, and the country and the vine-shadows 4 la mode. 
The Comtesse de Ruelle was a charming leader of his own set, English 
by birth and tint, Parisienne by marriage and habit; there was no more 

able place in Europe to visit at than Vernonceaux, and she always 
had about her as amusing and as chic a circle as the fashion of the two 
nations afforded. He read the note ; not inclined to accept the invita- 
tion, but intending to go across the Kohl, in common with most other 
European dips and décorés, to the pet Bad of ministers and martingales, 
congresses and coups de bonheur, Chevaliers of the order of honour and 
Chevaliers of the order of industry, king-like Greeks and Greek-like 
kings. His weighing of the merits of Baden v. Vernongeaux, and fifty 
other places open to him, was interrupted by Diaz approaching him 
from the ante-room: 

**M. le Comte de Valdor demande si milord est visible ?” 

Strathmore looked up, setting down his chocolate : 

* To him—oh yes! Show M. Je Comte up here, if he have no objec- 
tion.” 

The Albanian withdrew (Diaz was soft, sleek, noiseless as a panther, 
and obeyed implicitly—four inestimable qualities in a valet, a wife, or a 
spy !), and, in a few minutes, ushered Valdor in; a very young man, not 
more than four or five-and-twenty, slight, graceful, animated, delicatel 
made, the beau-ideal, as he was the descendant, of those who turned back 
their scented ruffles, and shook the powder from their perfumed locks, as 
they went out with a mot on their lips to the fatal charette while the 
tocsin sounded. 

“Valdor, trés cher, forgive my receiving you en négligé,” laughed 
Strathmore. ‘‘ We don’t stand on ceremony with one another. I’m 
later than usual, and you are earlier. It isn’t twelve, is it?” 

Valdor looked at his little jewelled watch, the size of a fifty-centiéme, 
and answered a trifle @ tort et @ travers as he sank into a dormeuse, and 
played with Galignani. 

“ If you come out at noon like this, Valdor, you'll soon lose your re- 
putation; you'll tan your skin, disenchant your lady worshippers, and 
sink among the ordinary herd, who are deep in business before we’ve had 
our coffee, and trade in their coupons before we’ve thought of our valets,” 
laughed Strathmore, noticing his unusual absence of manner, for Valdor 
was generally the most insouciant of blondins, and boasted that he never 
reflected but on two subjects—the fit of his gloves, and the temperature 
of his eau-de-Cologne bath. 

Valdor laughed too, and stroked his moustaches with a hand as small 
and as delicate as that which the White Domino could boast. 

“It is horribly early; friends are great bores in the morning ; no- 
body’s mot’s good till the luncheon wine has washed it; indeed, I don’t 
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think a decent thing’s ever said before dinner. I’m sure Horace himself 
was prosy before he had sat down to the cena; wit must have starved of 
famine on a date! 1 owe you fifty excuses, Strathmore, for intruding so 
soon, but—I wanted to see you alone.” 

“T’m most happy to see you, my dear fellow. If you are going to be 
unamusing, it’s the prerogative of friendship to prose, as of marriage to 
bore one you know ; every virtuous thing is dull; a preacher and a prig 
from time immemorial!” said Strathmore, feuilletonnant the dainty 
paper of the Millefleurs-scented note. ‘“ What’s the matter, Valdor— 
anything? Are you ruining yourself for Viola Vé, like Caderousse ? 
Has Nesselrode gone lame? Has some brave du roture been copying 
your liveries, or has some ugly Serene Princess fallen in love with you, 
and left you vacillating between the horrors and the honours of the 
liaison? What is it, eh?” 

“ Only this—once for all, I’m ashamed to say I must keep in your 
debt a little longer-———” 

“ That all!” cried Strathmore, stopping him before he could finish the 
sentence. ‘‘ My dear fellow! never trouble your head about such a trifle; 
I had forgotten it, I assure you; oblige me by doing the same.”’ 

Valdor shook his head, the colour in his face deepening, as he tossed 
the Galignani with the nervous gesture of a man embarrassed and mor- 
tified : 

“T can’t forget so easily; I would not if I could. You are too gene- 
rous, Strathmore ; you lend to men who have nothing. I never dreamt 
I should be unable to pay you; I made sure that by this time—but 
Lascases refuses to renew my bill; I cannot get money anywhere just 

et, and——”’ 
' Strathmore stopped him with a gesture, and stretched out his hand; 
he liked young Valdor, and his own wealth, as I have said, he held in 
superb disdain, save in so far as it conduced to Power. He gave freely 
and royally; evil there might be in his nature, but not a touch of mean- 
ness; at that time he would have succoured his darkest foe from his 
purse ; the virtues, as the errors of this man, were all naturally in ex- 
treme ; petty things were not alone beneath him, but impossible to him. 

“You would get into Lascases’s debt to get out of mine? For shame ! 
Trust your friend rather than that beggarly Jew, surely! You will repay 
it when you can, that I am certain of ; meantime, give me your honour 
you will never renew the subject unless Ido. It was a trifling affair, and 
you were most welcome to it !”’ 

As he spoke, the generous smile, which gave much of sweetness to his 
face, came on it, softening what was dark, relaxing what was cold; and 
Valdor, as his hand closed on Strathmore’s, saw all that was best, all that 
was most attractive, in a nature that was an enigma in much even to 
itself. He spoke a few hurried words of thanks; he, a bel esprit of the 
salons and the circles, was now at a loss for speech—now that he felt; and 
Strathmore stopped him once more. 

“ Not a syllable more about it! If ever the time come that I have to 
ask you to do anything, I know you will do it for me—c’est assez. Are 
you going to Vernongeaux this year, Valdor?” 

He spoke carelessly, laughingly, to cover whatever embarrassment the 
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other might feel in accepting his generosity; he little foresaw what the 
service would be that he would call on his debtor to render him. 

“You are? Well! there isn’t a more charming chitelaine than 
Blanche any rwhere. She invites me, but I shall go to Baden after the 
race-week,”” went on Strathmore, brushing a fly off the rose Cashmere 
sleeve of his dressing-gown. ‘TI shall meet Arrelio there, and you get 
a man’s meaning out of him in chit-chat as you never do in a con- 
ference. If congresses were held en petit comité, with a supper worthy 
Caréme, they might come to” something, instead of ending, as they 
always do now, in cobwebs and in moonshine. Why do the English 
always get cheated and fooled in a European congress, 1 wonder? ‘Not 
because they can’t lie, it is the national métier. Because thev hie too 
much and too barefacedly, I think ; and no gobemouche is ever tricked 
into even suspecting them of—the truth! A wise man never lies; I don’t 
mean because he’s moral, but because he’s judicious: ‘On peut étre 
plus fin qu’un autre, mais pas plus fin que tous les autres.’ Somebody 
always finds out a falsehood, and, once found out, your eredit’s gone! I 
say, Vv aldor, do you know my compatriote, Lady Vavasour ?” 

“Lady V avasour? Bon Dieu! I think Ido! Whata cold-blooded 
question to ask anybody in that indifferent way! Who doesn’t know 
her, rather ?” 

“ T don’t. What sort of woman is she ?” 

“ Peste, mon cher, you ask a folio. I couldn’t tell you. She is 
divine ” 

“Divine? Well! ‘a woman 7s a dish for the gods if the devil dress 
her not,’ Shakspeare says; but I think the devil generally has the 
dressing, and serves up sauce with it so very piquante that it’s all but 
poison; it’s a dish like mushrooms, dainty but dangerous; with the beau 
sexe as with the fungi, it’s fifty to ten one lights on a false one, and pays 
penalty for one’s appetite ! Is she a malicious woman, your divinity?” 

“Malicious? No! Malice is for passées women, pinched, sallow, and 
hungrily jealous; for dowagers who nod their wigs over whist and their 
neighbour’s character; for vielles filles who vacillate between sacraments 
and scandals! Malice is a vinegar thing that belongs to a ‘certain 
age!’— it has nothing to do with her. She’s a little tantalising, if you 
like #4 

“ Distinction without a difference! I thought she was! And a 
coquette ?” 

‘To the last extent !” 

Strathmore laughed : 

“To the last! I dare say !—when women once pass the boundary line 
they generally clear the ramparts. I suppose the Marquis gives the lati- 
tude he takes—just, at any rate. We're not often so on those points ; we 
take an ell, but we don’t give an inch. That’s the beauty of vesting our 
honour in our wives; it’s so much easier to forbid and dragonise another 
than ourselves! What a droll thing, by the way, it is, that an English- 
woman piques herself on being THOUGHT faithful to her husband, and a 
Frenchwoman on being thought unfaithful ; their theory’s different, but 
their practice comes to much the same thing ! : 

“ They’re like schismaties in the C hurches, they split in semblance and 
on a straw’s point, but, sows les cartes, agree to persecute and agree to 
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dupe! As for Lord Vavasour, he’s a detestable gourmand, invents 
sauces, bores you horribly, and has but one virtue—a great conjugal one! 
—he never interferes with his wife! He’s a semi-sovereign with a lot of 
parasites, a mauvais sujet with a ton de garnison, and just brains enough 
to be vicious without enough to be eutertaining.” 

“A very general case, my dear fellow! Vice is very common, and 
wit is very scarce ; fifty men make mischief to one that makes mots. We 
can fill our cells with convicts, but not our clubs with causeurs. I 
wonder governments don’t tax good talk; it’s quite a luxury, and they 
might add de Juwe, since so many go without it all their lives, in blessed 
ignorance of even what it is! Where does your belle Marquise go this 
year? I suppose you know all her movements? She must be leaving 
now.” 

“Peste! don’t you know? I thought you were asked to Vernon- 
geaux?” 

“ Well! if I be, what has that x 

“To do with it? She is going there too. She leaves Paris to- 
day.” 

“ There ?” The word had a dash of eagerness in it, different to the 
uninterested, careless tone with which Strathmore had asked all his other 
questions. 

“Yes. She and Madame de Ruelle are sworn allies; they are con- 
stantly together. Go there and you'll see her. Do, Strathmore ; parole 
d’honneur she is worth the trouble. She is exquisite, and for you, you 
icicle, she can’t be dangerous.” 

“ Dangerous!” said Strathmore, with his most contemptuous sneer. 
“Thank God, no woman was ever yet dangerous to me; a man must be 
a fool indeed who is snared by the ready-made wiles of a coquette.” 

** Antony was no fool.” 

“No, but he was a madman, and that comes to the same thing ; 
besides, Antony must have had very extraordinary tastes altogether, to 
be in love with a woman forty years old, and as brown as a berry.” 

“ Yes,” said Valdor, pathetically, “I do wish, for his credit, Cleopatra 
had been half her years, and a shade or two fairer. Actium would have 
been very poetic then.”’ 

“Poetic? Pitiable, if you like, as itis now. I say, Valdor—to go 
to a better theme—those steel-greys of Lee Vivian's went for nothing at 
the sale yesterday; they were splendid animals, and the pigeon-blue 
Arab mare was knocked down for five thousand francs! The wines 
will be worth bidding for, too; he had some of the best comet-hock in 
Paris. Poor fellow! one drinks his wines at his table one month, and 
discusses them in a catalogue the next. Ars longa, vita brevis!—one’s 
connoisseurship survives one’s friendship; Orestes must die, and Lolaiis 
must dine! Damon must go to the dogs, and Pythias must season his 
dishes! Because our brother’s in the Cemetery, that’s no reason why 
we should neglect our Cayenne!” 

With which remark upon friendship, which was with him as much 
serious as satirical (since Strathmore was an egotist by principle and pro- 
fession, habit and nature, and had never had any death touch him as he 
had never had any life wound round him), he began to discuss the news 
of the day with his guest, and it was not till Valdor had left that he 
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took up the letter from Vernongeaux again, and drew a sheet of paper 
to him to answer it now,—by an acceptance ! 

In the little Millefleurs-scented billet lay, unknown to its writer as to 
him, the turning-point of his life! God help us! what avail are expe- 
rience, prescience, prudence, wisdom, in this world, when at every chance 
step the silliest trifle, the most common-place meeting, an invitation to 
dinner, a turn down the wrong street, the dropping of a glove, the 
delay of a train, the introduction to an unnoticed stranger, will fling 
down every precaution, and build a fate for us of which we never dream? 
Of what avail for us to erect our sand-castle when every chance blast of 
air may blow it into nothing, and drift another into form that we have 
no power to move? Life hinges upon hazard, and at every turn wisdom 
is mocked by it, and energy swept aside by it, as the battled dykes are 
worn away, and the granite walls beaten down by the fickle ocean waves, 
which, never two hours together alike, never two instants without rest- 
less motion, are yet as changeless as they are capricious, as omnipotent 
as they are fickle, as cruel as they are countless! Men and mariners 
may build their bulwarks, but hazard and the sea will overthrow and 
wear away both alike at their will—their wild and unreined will, which 
no foresight can foresee, no strength can bridle. 

Was it not the mere choice between the saddle and the barouche 
that day when Ferdinand d’Orléans flung down on second thoughts his 
riding-whip upon the console at the Tuileries, and ordered his carriage 
instead of his horse, that cost himself his life, his son a throne, the 
Bourbon blood their royalty, and France for long years her progress 
and her peace? Had he taken up the whip instead of laying it aside, 
he might be living to-day with the sceptre in his hand, and the Bee, 
crushed beneath his foot, powerless to sting to the core of the Lily! 


Of all strange things in human life, there is none stranger than the 
dominance of Chance. 


II. 


THE WARNING OF THE SCARLET CAMELLIAS. 


Where the grey pointed towers of the Chateau of Vernonceaux rose 
above the woods among the vine-shadows of Lorraine, the air seemed 
still perfumed with the amber, still echoing with the madrigals of Gentil- 
Bernard, still rustling with the sweep of robes & la Pompadour, still 
filled with the mots of abbés galants, and the laughter of pretty pagans 
of a century ago. For Vernonceaux was near to Lunéville—the Luné- 
ville of Stanislas, of Voltaire, of la belle Boufflers, the replica of Ver- 
sailles, the pleasant exile of forbidden wit, the Lunéville of a myriad 
memories ! 

Vernongeaux stood as secluded in its forests as the castle of the Sleep- 
ing Beauty—so tranquil and so shaded, that the gay sinners of Lune- 
ville might have been chained there in enchanted slumber, like the 
Moorish court under the marble pavements of the Alhambra; but if, 
without, there was a sylvan solitude, broken but by the song of the 
vintagers or the creak of the oxen-drawn waggon; within, when the 
Comtesse de Ruelle went there for the summer months with a choice 
selection from her ultra-exclusive Paris set, there were as much luxury, 
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wit, and refined revelry as ever the Marquise de Boufflers, a hundred 
years before, had presided over at the little palace of Lunéville. 

No sound broke the silence, save the ring of his horse’s feet, as Strath- 
more drove the mail-phaeton that had been sent to meet him through 
the park to Vernongeaux, on his way to the visit for which he had 
abandoned Baden. There was not a thing in sight save the rich country 
beyond and the dense forest-growth about him, until, as a break in the 
wood brought into view the grey facade of the building, a riding 

arty rode into the court-yard by opposite gates to those by which he 
would enter, looking like some court cavalcade of Watteau, some hunt- 
ing group of Wouverman’s, and breaking suddenly in with life, and 
colouring, and motion on the solitude of the landscape, as they were 
thrown out in strong relief against the ivy-hung walls of the chateau. 
“T’m in time for dinner,” he thought, noticing how well one of the 
women rode who was teazing her horse with sharp strokes of her whip, 
and making him rear and swerve, before she sprang from the saddle: the 
distance was too far for him to make out who she was, and, as he dropped 
his eye-glass, he wished for a lorgnon. 

The saddle-horses were being led off by their grooms, and the first 
dressing-bell had just rung, when he drove into the court-yard. At 
the moment of his arrival all the world was dressing, and Strathmore, as 
he went straight to his room, passing along the Gallérie des Dames, 
consecrated from time immemorial to the repose of the beau sexe, heard 
a handsome brune coming out of one of the dressing-rooms say to another 
lady’s-maid, apparently her sub-lieutenant in office, ‘ Va vite chercher 
les camellias roses, dans les serres chaudes. Madame désire des fleurs 
naturelles, c’est sa whim comme disent les Anglais. Ah ma foi !—qu’elle 
a des caprices, Miladi Vavasour !”’ 

This name was the first that he heard at Vernongeaux! As he heard 
it, Strathmore, the last man in the world who was ever troubled by 
regrets or haunted by forebodings, who ever descended to the weakness 
of vacillation, or paid himself so ill a compliment as to imagine any step 


‘he took, however great, however trivial, could by any possibility be un- 


wisely taken, wished for the moment, on an impulse he could not have 
explained, that he had gone to Baden instead, and left the Mask un- 
masked, the White Domino unknown. It was the first time a woman 
had ever influenced him, and he resented the influence. His prejudice 
against Lady Vavasour came back in full force as he heard her maid 
order the fresh scarlet camellias! The flowers were harmless, surely, and 
yet (perhaps it was association with La Dame aux Camellias!) with 
them she reassumed a dangerous aspect, as of a sorceress unscrupulous 
in her spells, a coquette merciless in her wiles, a woman who lived 
upon vanity and adored but herself, a creature like the Japan lilac, 
lovely to look on, but to those who lingered near, who touched o. 
who played with her, certain destruction! By what force of argument 
he could not have told—trifles play the deuce with us, oddly sometimes, 
but by some irrepressible instinct, all his old dislike and mistrust of 
a Vavasour came back with that innocent and luckless hot-house 
order ! 

“Who are here, Diaz—do you know?” he asked the Albanian, as he 
dressed after his bath and a cup of coffee. 
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The inimitable modus operandi of that priceless person had mastered 
the whole visiting-list of Vernonceaux, though he had had, on the whole, 
but about three minutes to himself for the process. 

“Marquis and Marchioness of Vavasour, please your lordship,” began 
Diaz. 

“ A stupid pigeon and a clever snarer!’ thought Strathmore, as he 
held out his wrist to have his sleeve-links fastened. 

“ Lady George Dashwood and her sister ” 

“ Pretty precisians, nauglity as Messalina, who go to church, like 
Marguerite, to meditate on “Faust !” reflected Strathmore, 

“My Lord Viscount Blocquehedd and M. de Croquis.” 

“ One a fool, who writes slangy, burlesqued travels, that sell because 
hundreds im coronetted carriages drive up to his publisher's doors to get a 
copy in public and enjoy a laugh in private; and the other, a magnificent 
fellow, who'd have been fit company for Scipio at Linternum, but who 
can’t send a sheet of copy to press without a ‘caution’ and a chenes of 
Cayenne,” thought Strathmore, perfuming his beard. 

“ Lady Fitzeden, my lord,” pursued Diaz. 

“ Who gives ball-vouchers for other people’s ‘ unimpeachability,’ but 
couldn’t on oath give one for her own!”’ reflected his master. 

** Mousignore Villaflér and M. Abbé de Verdreuil.” 

** A brace of priests, who have intrigues and absolutions in their hands, 
make penitents and shrive them, hide the rouc under the rochet, and 
C upid in the confessional. I know the race,” thought Strathmore. 

* M. le Vicomte de Clermont, Lord Arthur Legard, Colonel Dormer, 
and MM. de la Rennecourt,” pursued Diaz, in profound ignorance of his 
master's mental commentary. 

* Very good fellows all ‘of them ; dress better than they talk, shoot 
with truer aim than they think, bess one rather at everything but bil- 
liards, and bestow more on their hair than on the brains underneath it, 
comme il faut but common-place,” said Strathmore to himself, with the 
contempt ‘of a clever man for men who are only educated, of an ambitious 
man for men who are only @ da mode, of a man who but makes society 
his stepping-stone for men who never see or soar beyond it. 

“ Madame de Saint-Claire, H.S.H. Héléne of Mechlin, and Lord and 
Lady Beaudesert, are here too, my lord,” added the Albanian, closing 
the list. “I think that is all—all I have heard of at present, at least.” 

“A bas-bleu as mathematical and material as Madame du Chatelet, a 
babyish blonde with a mushroom royalty and a nursery lisp; a dashing 
brunette who smokes cigarettes and ‘has led the Py tchley. Well, there 
will be change, at any rate. Blanche hasn’t sorted her guests as she 
sorts her embroidery silks, in shades that suit ; however, good contrasts 
are effective sometimes. There's nobody I don’t know, except the priests 
and the Vavasours. That’s a bore; new acquaintances are much 
pleasanter than familiar ones; the varnish is fresh, and the gilding is 
bright, and the polish is smooth, and you only just touch the surface 
with friends an hour old. Nothing wears so badly, and stands the 
microscope so illas Humanity. 1 suppose because we are all sham to one 
another, and les hommes sa haisent naturellement: so the electro comes 
off, and the hatred comes out,-when we’ve been some time together,” 
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thought Strathmore, as he left his room to go to the drawing-rooms, 
No one was yet down when he was ushered into the salons, and he 
threw himself down on a dormeuse with his back to a window opening 
on the terrace, playing idly with the snowy curls of a little lion- -dog, 
who, recognising him, leapt on his knee, shaking its silver bells in a 
joyous weloome, Strathmore did not care about “animals—in truth, I 
don’t think he cared much about anything except—himself! Not 
that he was an egotist in any petty sense of the word; he would 
have shrouded no man’s light, profited at no man’s cost, taken no man’s 
right, but he was self-sustained and self-absorbed ; keen personal am- 
bitions were dominant in him, pure personal interests alone occupied him, 
and the instincts and weaknesses—kindlier if you like, but more general 
and less viril of most men—had no part in him. He was kind to a dog, 
for instance, because it was helpless, and he would have disdained to be 
otherwise ; but to care for a dog’s fidelity, to regret a dog’s death as he 
had knows n Erroll do, were utterly incomprehensible to him. 

He sat there some few moments listlessly twisting the ear of the 
Maltese, while the clock on the console near gently ticked away the time, 
and pointed to a quarter to nine; he did not hear a step approach towards 
the back of his chair from the terrace behind, he did not turn and see a 
figure that stood just within the window betwixt him and the faint even- 
ing light. 

“ Bon jour, Lord Cecil! Are you meditating on the Gitana prophecy, 
or on the Domino Blanc—which? Or is the Voltura affair absorbing 
you, pray, to the utter exclusion of both?” 

That light, méchante voice that had mocked him from the mask 
struck on his ear like the gay, sudden chime of some silvery bell, and 
for once in his life Strathmore started! As he rose and swung round, the 
night under the Czeschen limes came back swiftly and vividly to his 
memory ;—how had that voice failed to recal it before ? 

With the scarlet coronal of flowers on her lovely amber hair, and the 
light of a sunny laughter beaming in her eyes; framed between the gos- 
samer lace and broidered azure silk of the curtain draperies; a form 
bright and brilliant and richly coloured as any picture of Watteau’s, 
rows out against the purple haze of the air, and the dark shadows 
of evening that were veiling the baer beyond ; there stood the blonde 
aux yeux noirs of the V igil of St. John, the White Domino of the féte a 
la Régence—Marion Marchioness of Vavasour! Strangely enough, he 
had never even by a random thought connected the two as one. In- 
voluntarily , unwittingly , he stood a moment dazzled and surprised, looking 
at the delicate and glittering picture that was before him, painted in all 
its dainty colouring on the sombre canvas of the night; and she laughed 
softly to. herself,—for one brief instant she had startled him from his 
self-possession. She guessed rightly, that no woman before her had ever 
boasted so much. 

Then Strathmore bent to her with the soft and stately courtesy for 
which his race of steel had ever been famed—the velvet glove that they 
habitually wore over their gauntlets of mail. 

“I merit a worse fate than the Gitdna predicted me, for my blindness 
in not recognising the veiled picture by its eyes, in not knowing no two 
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voices could have a music so rare! May I ask to be forgiven, though I 
can never forgive myself ?” 

She smiled as she gave him her hand : 

“You may. You rendered me too daring and too generous a service, 
Lord Cecil, for me not to forgive you weightier offences than that. I 
am your debtor for a heavy debt—the debt of my life saved! Believe 
me, I am very grateful.” 

The words were few and simple; a young girl out of her convent 
could not have spoken more earnestly and touchingly than the woman 
of the world; where more florid, profuse, eloquently-studied words would 
have been set aside by him as the conventional utterances of necessity, 
— charmed and won him, these rang on his ear with the accent of 

“To secure so high a price as your gratitude most men would have 
perilled much more than I did,” he answered her. “ But I had not then 
the incentive that would tempt the world to any madness at Lady Vava- 
sour’s bidding. I had not seen what I rescued, I did not know whom I 

She looked up at him from under her black silken lashes as she sank 
into the chair he wheeled to her, and smiled. 

“You compliment charmingly, Lord Cecil (you remember, I suppose, 
that I said I liked bonbons), but then, how much is true? You are a 
diplomatist ; it is your habit to speak suavely and mean nothing, it is the 
spécialité that will get you the Garter and give you an Earldom.” 

“Lady Vavasour—by everything I have heard of her—can surely 
never mistrust her own power to convert the most sceptical, and do with 
all men what she would ?” 

Her attitude, as she sank down into the chair, had all the soft Oda- 
= grace with which he had first seen her lying amongst her 

ions on the bench of the Bohemian boat; and he confessed to him- 
self that this matchless and dazzling beauty, at once poetic and volup- 
tuous, at once gifted with the loveliness of the sérail, and the tournure 
of — salons, might well play with men, and make their madness at 
its will. 

“Ah!” she laughed—her airy, silvery laugh !—“ but I do not profess 
to deal with people who desire age and despise love; they are not in my 
experience, or my category. I shall be a long while before I credit any 
compliment from you, mon ami. Did I not show you how well I kuew 
your character at the bal masgué? Was it not sketched, now, as accu- 
— as any one of La Bruyére’s?” 

“It was, though it was not drawn altogether ex beau. It was so ac- 
curate that it flattered me even by its unflattering points, since it showed 
that I must have been a subject of interest and of study to my unerring 
clairvoyante.” 

A momentary blush tinged her cheek, making her loveliness lovelier, 
and not escaping Strathmore, though he knew how grandes dames can 
blush, as they can weep at their will when they need it to embellish 
their beauty, too well to be much honoured by it. She looked at him 
with the same glance that had flashed through her mask. 

“Not at all! You are much too vain! I only wanted to puzzle you. 
If my shafts hit home, it was chance, not effort. Hearsay and penetration 
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made my clairvoyance, as they make all. You were no stranger to 
me by name. I heard plenty of you from others; though we had 
never happened to meet till that night in Bohemia. Come! tell me the 
truth. ‘Do you not think it a terrible escapade to have travelled alone, 
at night, in that inconséqguent manner, with only my maid ?” 

“| think it a ‘caprice d'une belle dame,’ which e her far better 
than the common-place and the conventional, which have nothing in 
common with her,” smiled Strathmore, And for once he paid a com- 
pliment that was sincerely meant! “ But why did you so cruelly refuse 
me your name, and condemn me to pursue ‘un ombre, un réve, un rien,’ 
in seeking to see again the eee which had flashed on me, when, had 
I but known whom I sought, all Europe would have guided me to its 
idol ?” 

“ Very gracefully asked, indeed !” said Lady Vavasour, with a sign of 
her Seis thas dagen in her hand, asin the hand of a Gaditina of Cadiz. 
« But, first of all, you never pursued the phantom at all, mon ami. You 
don’t do those things! I wasn’t a state secret, and I didn’t 
despatches: seguitur, you were courteous to me while we were together 
because you were well bred, and I was a woman; but you never thought 
twice about me after we parted, except just that night, when I left you 
behind to smoke and sleep under the pines, when, perhaps, you said to 

ourself, ‘Blonde with dark eyes—unusual! ‘Travelling alone too—very 
odd!’ and then dismissed me to think of Prince Michel! Secondly, 
T refused you my name, because it was my whim to travel incognita; and 
down the river frome with even my courier. I am as capricious as 
the winds, you know, and, like the winds, never change my caprices for any 
one’s will!” 

Before he could answer her the door of the salon was thrown open, 
and several people entered—his hostess among others, with that courtly, 
velvet-shod churchman, Monsignore Villaflér. Strathmore had to rise, 
and his place was taken by the priest, who was a courtier, a connoisseur, 
and a coureur des ruelles. The rooms filled; dinner was announced 
and served as the little chimes of the clock rang nine, and to Strath- 
more’s lot fell Lady George Dashwood, whose soft platitudes had 
never seemed more wearisome to him than to-night, when they dis- 
coursed of chamber-music, old china, Maltese dogs, new fashions, Elzevir 
editions, and altar-screens, in the same unvarying and perfectly-bred 
monotone, which had much the same effect as if a humble-bee had 
been perpetually humming in the flowers of the épergne before him. At 
some distance from him—too great for any conversation with her— 
sat Lady Vavasour; and while keeping up his recitative with Lady 
George, Strathmore could not choose but look at her, could not choose 
but think of her—this woman who had been first so strangely thrown in 
his way, against whom he still felt an unconquerably stubborn prejudice, 
yet who exercised over him, when he was with her, a necromancy of air, 
of glance, of tone, that surprised him, incensed him, and yet beguiled 
him. Had he foreseen his future, he would have flung aside every thought 
of this bright, brilliant beauty, as he had flung aside her broidered hand- 
kerchief into the bosom of the Czeschen peasant girl in Prague; but— 
could we foresee one step before another, would the lives of any one of 


us be blasted, blundered, full of bitterness, and of evil, as they are? Is 
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not the misery of every life due to the band that is bound fast on our 
es, which wisest can do little to lift, which makes us feel our way 
indly, uncertainly, erringly, stumbling at every step; which is never 
lifted, save when our faces are turned backwards, and we are bidden to 
look behind us at the land that we have quitted, which is sown thick with 
graves; and at the gates that are closed upon us, on which is written 
“ Too Late ?”’ 

Amidst the hum of conversation, the bouquet of the wines, the fra- 
grance of the exotics, the numberless murmurs of ‘‘ Sauterne, monsieur ?”’ 
—“ Chateau Yquem ?”—*“ Supréme de Volaille ?”—“ Macedoine d’ Abri- 
cots ?”——“ Beignets d’Annanas?” Strathmore throughout dinner let his 
thoughts be usurped by the dazzling face, with its amber hair drawn 
slightly back from the delicate temples, in masses and ripples of yellow 
gold, which was but tantalisingly visible to him through the clusters of 
gorgeous flowers, and behind the form of an alabaster Ariadne that inter- 
vened between her and himself. Is there any separation more ex- 
asperating than the length of a dinner-table? I don’t believe the Helles- 
pont was half so provoking! Leander could eross tha¢ if Hero didn’t mind 
receiving him au naturelle; but what man, pray, can move from his 
place at a divner-party ? He must say with Claude Frollo, “ Auakthe !” 
submit, and sit where he’s put! 

Strathmore found the dinner an interminable bore, and felt his pre- 
judice giving way; his judgment in no way swerved from his settled con- 
vietion that Lady Vavasour was vain, spoiled, dangerous, and a consum- 
mate coquette, bent upon conquest, and not over-careful of her character 
—a glance told him that; but the rich, glad, luxuriant music that he had 
heard from her lips under the lindens by the river-side, now sweet as a 
bird’s carol, now sad as a miserere, seemed to ring in his ear again, and 
he caught himself thinking a poetic sentimentalism worthy of the Sabreur 
—that she must have some of that music in her soul! Against the White 
Domino, the malicious Mask, he would have been prepared and steeled ; 
the bright Odalisque of the Moldau, the songstress of the Spring night, 
took him unawares, and disarmed him. 

As the women rose at length and swept out of the great banquetting- 
hall, where Guises had feasted Valois, she had to pass his chair, the lace 
of her dress brushing his shoulder, the subtle fragrance of her hair wafted 
to him like the odour of some hothouse flower. As she did so, a bracelet 


of cameo dropped from her arm (really dropped, she was too highly : 


finished a coquette to need any such vulgar and common-place ruses) ; 
and as Strathmore bent for it and fastened it again on her arm, he noticed 
how snow-white and polished the skin was, like the skin of the unguent- 
loving and delicate Greeks, and confessed to himself that the smile on 
those sweet, laughing lips was the loveliest a woman ever had at 
comman 

“Merci! We leave you, a f Anglais, to olives and repose, politics 
and cigarettes, solitude and slander. How you will pick our beauty to 
pieces and ~ for the nations! Adieu!” she whispered, as she 

onward. 

“ By George ! they did not overrate her ; and that fool is her husband ! 
Faugh! it is Caliban wedded to Miranda!” thought Strathmore, as he 
poured some Johannisberg into his glass, looking across at the Marquis 
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of Vavasour. The epithet and the comparison were both somewhat 
overstrained, it must be admitted; but there are very few men, I think, 
who, admiring a beautiful woman, are not disposed to think her lord and 
master a contemptible fellow, and feel very much towards him as you 
may have felt on a still sre day in September, lounging along by the 
sunken fence of some splendi ves of which you have not the entrée, 
looking at the cover and hearing the whirr of the birds, towards the owner, 
whoever he be, for whom the game’s set apart. And when M. le Mari 
is a muff, or the owner no shot, your sense of injury is very naturally 
redoubled in both cases, and your animus increased. Envy is a quick 
match, easily lighted, and needs no spirit added to the wick to make it 
strike fire and flare into flame. 

The Marquis was not a Caliban, and not a fool, though Strathmore, 
from the eminence of an acute, subtle, and brilliant intellect, chose to call 
him so. He was a short, plain, grey-haired little man, with small dark 
eyes, that ieered and twinkled viciously; a very sensual mouth, a good 
deal of wickedness in the upper part of his face, and a good deal of 
weakness in the lower; a man specially to enjoy taking the world in 
neatly and slyly, yet a man not difficult to govern by any one who knew 
his weak points. He had not very many brains, and those he had had 
been spent chiefly in the study of Brillat-Savarin, and the elucidation in 
theory of new plats and sauces. He had taken no share whatever in 
public life, had lived chiefly abroad, was principally noted for his dinners, 
was considered rather an insignificant person by those who stripped him of 
his strawberry-leaves; but being a very great Rersonage to the world in 
general, had the kow-tow performed to him to any amount, threw his 
ermine over his emptiness, covered all cancans with his coronet, and 
hushed all whispers with his wealth. He was the Marquis of Vavasour— 
had livings for which the ecclesiastical saints scrambled and truckled, 
granting him easy absolution for such superior advowsons, and presenting 
him with a brevet to heaven, as only a decent return for his rich presenta- 
tions; he had a considerable amount of family patronage, the eighth car- 
dinal virtue, for which a man will get loved more than for all the other 
seven put together; he had a title of the highest rank and longest date ; 
therefore, though chiefly remarkable for gourmandise and a certain 
monkeyish malice, this inert, obstinate, sly, and rather demoralised 
gourmet gave the law, had the pas, and was held in high honour 
and distinction by all, save, indeed, by Strathmore, who thought again, 
as he looked at his lordship, “Faugh! it is Caliban wedded to 
Miranda!” It was the first time that Strathmore had ever thought a 
woman thrown away upon a man in marriage—ordinarily his opinion 
was precisely the reverse! But the Marquis was a provocative owner 
of anything half so lovely as Marion Lady Vavasour, though it must 
be confessed he was an easy one; the liberty he took he gave, he 
never crossed her caprices, and there were invariably between them 
that polite bon accord, that cool don’t-carish, very-happy-to-see-you 
never-interfere-with-you sort of friendship which is the popular hue of 
‘marriage in high life,” and is decidedly the best and least troublesome 
it can wear. If you have to look long on one colour, let it be a well- 
wearing, never-dazzling nuance; if you have to run in leash, don’t pull 
at the collar, it won’t keep your companion from going her pace, and will 
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only gall your own throat for nothing. That discreet, tranquil “ friend- 
ship” of the Vavasours is an admirable thing; it’s like a well-bred mono- 
tone, or a well-bred man that smooths over all things and never makes a 
row. Galba, who shuts his eyes and shakes hands with Maecenas, is the 
wise fellow. Menelaus, who raves, can’t rouse his friends in our day ; 
he’ll only get a sneering chuckle from them all, from Nestor in at 
Boodle’s, to Amphimachus in at Pratt’s, run the risk of a Times leader, 
which is our modern substitute for the pillory, and in lieu of Troy will 
only obtain a “ Decree Nisi, with costs !” 


IIT. 


LA BELLE V. LA BELLE. 


Wuen they entered the drawing-room, half an hour after, the first 
thing that met Strathmore’s eyes was the woman who, more or less, had 
haunted his memory and excited his curiosity since the May night under 
the lindens, in the solitudes of Bohemia. Lady Vavasour was lying back 
in a dormeuse, glancing through George Sand’s last novel ; the full light 
from a chandelier above fell upon her, making the snowy camei dazzling, 
and the scarlet flowers glow; she looked like some rare and exquisite 
Sévres figure as she sat there, with her cheek resting on her hand, and 
the lashes drooped over her eyes, the form perfect as a statuette of 
Coysvox, the colouring rich and delicate as an enamel of Fragonard. And 
yet—those cursed camellias! Was it the strange grouping of those scarlet 
flowers circling the dead gold of her hair that gave to her something 
startling with all her seductiveness, bizarre with all her beauty, dan- 
gerous with all her delicacy; something that made him involuntarily 
think of Lucrezia Borgia, Catherina Medici, Clytemnestra, Frédégonde, 
Olympia Mancini, Gunilda, in a péle-méle chaos of every divine demo- 
niac, every fatal fascinatress that the world had seen since the world 
began ; something which struck him with nothing less than aversion for 
the first moment that the glowing coronal on the amber hair met his 
eyes again ; but which then forced him against himself into a dizzy, blind, 
breathless, admiration, such as no woman had ever wrung from him. 

“That ever such beauty as this should belong to a creature good 
for nothing but to criticise sauces, smell the bouquets of wines, and 
gluttonise over green fat !’’ thought Strathmore, who held all gourmands 
in contemptuous disdain, and this one especial gourmand in particular, 
as he drew near her, and sank down in a low chair by her couch, re- 
gardless that Lady George looked chagrined, and that Lady Beaudesert 
had signalled him with her fan. The bright beauties of his set rather 
resented his sudden and immediate desertion to another standard. 

“Lady Vavasour, may I not trust to hear to-night the voice whose 
music drove the nightingales to despair under the limes?’’ said Strath- 
more, as he sank into a low chair beside her, to the chagrin of Monsignore 
Villaflér and a host of baser rivals. 

She glanced at him under her silky lashes, and that under-glance was 
the most dangerous in the world. 

“No! I sing to nightingales, but not to order, like a prima donna. 
The birds can appreciate me, the bores can’t !” And her ladyship included, 
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in a disdainful sign of her fan, the men whom Strathmore in his pride had 
classified as “‘ comme il faut, but common-place”—a classification, by-the- 
by, which would fit, I fear, most of the members of “ good society.” 

« But you sang to ME, and you will sing to me again!” said Strath- 
more, with the calm, appropriative, Brummellian nonchalance of tone that 
women always like. Women love an autocratic ruler ; even your im- 
perious coquettes, believe me, feel the charm, though they won’t, I dare 
say, often own to it! 

“Do not be so sure of that! Iam not Malibran, whom you can hear 
any night for five guineas, and I did not sing to you under the limes ; 
you are infinitely too vain! I sang pour m’amuser, and to scandalise 
those English women who grumbled at the cucumber-soup, and thought 
me ‘evidently not a proper person !’ The English are born-travellers. I 
wonder why they think it necessary to make one of the spécialités du 
voyage, a compound of ice and acid for every stranger they meet ?” 

* Because suspicion and reserve are to us what their shells are to cocoa- 
nuts; they make a little kernel look big, and if there’s emptiness inside, 
conceal it,” laughed Strathmore. “ But you are very cruel to charge me 
with vanity. If I be vain, have I not food for it in knowing that I am 
such a subject of interest to one whose tap from her fan is one of the 
cordons d’honneur of Europe, that she honoured me with studying my 
character, learning my preferences, and even making researches among 
my family legends ? Lady Vavasour must not send me to Coventry when 
I remember the Domino Blanc !” 

Her eyes laughed with malicious amusement. 

“The Domino Blanc seems to have made a great impression on you, 
Lord Cecil! but only because she knew of the Voltura affair, and you are 
curious to know how she knew it. No woman ever makes you vain. 
What you are vain of are things like your conduct of the Murat entangle- 
ment, when your chief’s @ propos brain attack so obligingly left you alone 
to steer through the troubled waters. Now, confess me the truth, were 
you not glad when Lord Templetown had congestion just at that junc- 
ture ?”” 

“I believe I was! If a military man’s friend dies who had the step 
above him, his first thought is ‘ Promotion !—deucedly lucky for me!’ 
His next, ‘ Poor fellow !—what a pity !’ always comes two seconds after. 
I understand Voltaire. If your companion’s existence at table makes you 
have a dish dressed as you don’t like it, you are naturally relieved if an 
apoplectic fit empties his chair, and sets you free to say, ‘ Point de sauce 
blanche !’ All men are egotists ; they only persuade themselves they are 
not selfish by swearing so so often, that at last they believe what they say. 
No motive under the sun will stand the microscope; human nature, like 
a faded beauty, must only have a demi-lumiére ; draw the blinds up and 
the blotches come out, the wrinkles show, and the paint peels off. The 
beauty scolds the servants—men hiss the satirists—who dare to let in 
daylight !” 

She listened, and laughed her low, silver laugh. This was not the 
conversation with which her courtiers usually entertained her, but, if only 
as a novelty, she rather liked it. 

“Quite true! It is only here and there a beauty like myself who 
can brave the noontile, and a man who, like yourself, can stand the 
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satire who dare to admit it as true. J don’t want rouge yet, and you 
don’t want ruses yet; but I dare say, we shall both come to them, and 
then we shan’t like the blinds up better than any one else.” 

“ Lady Vavasour needing rouge !—it is an impossible stretch of imagi- 
nation. One cannot realise the doom of mortality thoroughly enough to 
picture that cheek of child-like bloom ever condescending to the aid of 
the i !” smiled Strathmore, his eyes dwelling on the bloom in 
— t was softly faint, yet warmly bright, as the flush on a sea- 


“ But a diplomatist needing ruses'is not so dificult! You must con- 
descend to the blanc de perle of the bureau—White Lies—or you will 
forsake your métier, or your métier you. If I can defy enamel, you 
won’t be able to defy expediency, mon ami !” 

Strathmore laughed : 

‘“‘ Enamelling is as much in favour in the cabinets as in the cabinets 
de toilettes, I admit, and is very useful in both. Nations suffer for the 
cost in the one, and husbands for the cost in the other! But, for myself, 
I don’t think I shall ever use the blanc de perle you predict. I am of 
Talleyrand’s way of thinking, that the able man disdains so clumsy a tool 
as falsehood. It is the weapon of the bungler, not of the master. Take 
refuge in falsehood, and you have dealt a trump into your enemy’s hand 
that he can play against you whenever he likes. The most adroit false- 
hood is but thin ice that may break any day. The true art is to know 
how to hold truth, and—how to withhold it; but never to deal with 
anything else.” 

“Then you can never humour men, and never flatter them! How can 
power be obtained without ?” 

“ By using them and ruling them. Men are the wise man’s tools, to 
be commanded, not his mutinous crew, to be bribed and pampered !” 

She looked at him as he spoke, and saw on his face the look of pitiless 
power, of imperious passion, of merciless will, that the Gitana had seen 
as she studied it under the Bohemian stars—that all saw who looked at 
the portraits of the Norman Strathmores, when the western sun shone on 
them through the stained windows at White Ladies—and, while she was 
fascinated by it, thought to herself how she would soften it, subdue it, 
break it down beneath her hands, chain it there beneath her feet. Women. 
delight to ponder how “the dove will peck the estridge ;” and the keener 
and fiercer the hawk which is their quarry, the more they glory in 
blinding bim with the dazzle of their silvery wings, and in disabli 
him with the music of their soft wood-notes! Shakspeare knew that 
women justified his metaphor, though falconer’s lore might not ! 

“ You are very secure of your future,” she laughed, while the brilliant 
light above her head shone down ow the waves of her amber hair, and the 
scarlet coronal that wound round them, in so startling and strong a con- 
trast of eolour—a contrast that no beauty less perfect, less delicate, less 
exquisitely tinted, could ever have borne. ‘“ Doesn’t the Bohemian’s 
prophecy make you tremble? How horrible it was !” 

re laughed too, looking into the lustrous eyes flashing on him 
sweetly and softly as an Oriental’s : 

“Yes! she gave me plenty of melodrame for my money, but I don’t 
see very well how it can come to pass. I’m not a hero of romance, with 
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a mysterious parentage or a hidden murder; I shan’t make a double mar- 
riage, discover a family secret, or take anybody's life in hot or cold blood ! 
All my actions are patent to the world ; I fear I shall never do anything 
to merit Redempta’s romantic prediction! But that reminds me, when 

ou talked to me that night, you talked only in French, Lady Vavasour ? 
I thought you were a Parisienne ?”’ 

“Of course you did. I would not give you a clue even to my 
country.” 

“Which was very cruel, madame! But, though you gave me no 
clue, you gave me a promise, and I must claim its fulfilment.” 

“ I gave you one? Indeed! I have forgotten it, then. A year ago 
is an eternity to be called on to remember. Don’t you like those Maltese 
dogs ? I think they are such pretty snowy things.” 

“ But J remember it,” said Strathmore (indisposed to turn the conver- 
sation from himself to the lion-pups), with a smile that piqued his com- 
panion because she could not translate it. “It was, that when we met 
again you would thank me for my chivalry, as you honoured me by 
terming it, and would pay your debt—comme je voudrais! I am 
tempted to be an inexorable creditor !”” 

The lovely mouth made a moue boudeuse, but she gave him the look 
that she had given him under the lime in Bohemia—soft with all its 
coquetry, tender with all its dazzling brilliance. 

“T dare say! Well! what would content you?’’ she laughed, softly 
stirring her fan, while its motion floated the subtle fragrance of her hair 
to him when he leant towards her. 

It was a dangerous question for such lips to put to any man! He 
could scarce have but one answer rise to his tongue within sight and 
touch of that tempting loveliness—an answer that could not be uttered 
in the salons of Vernongeaux, to the wife of a Peer, to Marion Lad 
Vavasour! Strathmore bent down towards her till his voice could ‘onal 
her ear alone, his eyes darkening with that swift, instantaneous light 
which showed—to any woman—that the passions he disdained did but 
sleep, and might yet wake, like “ giants refreshed from their slumber.”’ 

‘Some day, perhaps, I may dare to tell you—not here, not yet !” 

The words escaped him before he knew it. As the perfume of her 
hair reached him, as he met the glance of her eyes, as he looked on her 
delicate dazzling face where the light from the deemialies shone upon it, 
this woman's beauty captivated him against his will, and made the blood 
course quicker through his veins, as though he had drunk in the rich 
bouquet and the subtle strength of some rare ruby wine, warm from the 
= clusters of the South. The faint rose-blush, that was the most 

angerous of all Lady Vayasour’s charms, since it was the one which 
flattered most, and most surely counterfeited nature, came on her cheek, 
and her eyes met his with a languid sweetness. It was the first whisper 
of the syren’s sea-song, that was to lead by music unto wreck and death ; 
it was the first beckoning of the white arms of Circe, that were to 
wreathe, and twine, and cling, till they should draw down their prey 
beneath the salt waves flowing over the fathomless abyss whence there is 
no return. 

Then with one of her rapid, eoquettish mutations, one of those tanta- 
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lising boutades that were her most cruel and certain witcheries, she signed 
him away with a blow from her fan, and laughed lightly: 

* iad Cecil, I have talked to you alone for full ten minutes. I never 
give any one a longer monopoly. Surrender your place to Monsignore 
Villaflér, and let the world in to our conversation.” 

Strathmore leant back, and nestled himself more closely in among his 
cushions with calm nonchalance: 

“ Pardon, madame! Monsignore can seat himself, and a signal of 
your p toy will summon the world without my moving. I am very 
comfortable just now!” 

She glanced at him with a sparkle of malicious amusement. 

“You are piqued, mon ami, already!” she thought, with gratified 
triumph, as she arched her delicate eyebrows with provoking indifference, 
and signed Villaflér towards her. Dormer, Legard, and Rennecourt 
gathered about her dormeuse the instant the signal permitted them ; and 
for any evidence she gave of remembering his presence, or even his 
existence, Strathmore might have utterly faded from her memory as she 
dispensed the mischievous mots, the moqueur smile, the silent, dangerous 

lances that were the war-weapons of the arch coquette whom Lord 
Tetiansiée had taken to himself. 

She knew that no possible mode of action could have better impressed 
her on Strathmore’s thoughts, the very annoyance it awoke in him with 
himself, retained her in his mind ; the momentary tenderness that had 
gleamed in her eyes, succeeded by the tantalising indifference of her 
dismissal ; he knew them well enough, they were the tactics of a coquette, 
and he hated coquettes, “ women who live on the censing of fools, and 
spend their time in fooling wise men ;” he thought contemptuously, while 
without moving so as to give up his place to Villaflér, or any one else, 
he began to play écarté with the Vicomte de Clermont, at a table that 
stood at his elbow. Strathmore was specially fond of that little witching 
French game; he was one of the best players in Europe ; he liked its 
tranquil, subtle finesses that were to be enjoyed without stirring from his 
dormeuse; he liked its keen excitement bought for a few Naps a side, 
and he was tenacious of his reputation in it. Clermont was almost the 
only member of the Paris Jockey Club who claimed to equal him, and 
their écarté was alwas a sharp contest of skill. Another time he would 
have gone farther out of reach of the babble of conversation round Lady 
Vavasour’s sofa; now, Strathmore did not choose to let her think she 
could be any disturbing element at all. It was a dangerous neighbourhood 
for écarté, or any game that hung-on skill, thought, and finesse, where 
every word of the silvery mocking voice was to be heard, where every 
echo of the airy laughter rang on his ear, where the fluttering motion of 
the fan, the gleam of her amber tresses, the glitter of the camei on an 
arm as white, as they, caught his eye every moment. But Strathmore 
invariably risked danger in little things as in great; he never avoided it, 
he always disdainfully and self-reliantly lingered in it; it was his strength 
or his weakness, whichever you like. 

He played eight games as scientifically as though he had been in a 
card-room, with not another face to distract him from that of the king’s 
he marked ; and Lady Vavasour, glancing at him, began to doubt her 
own power. Strathmore leant back, his eyes fixed on the cards he held, 
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his interest centred in the game he played, and she might have been fifty 

es away for any sign she could discover that she disturbed him ; 
the Voltura affair she might endure as a rival, states and princes were 
involved in that, but to be rivalled by écarté, by painted pieces of 
pasteboard and a few Naps a side!—never! She felt her character at 
stake—her vanity was. (There are plenty of people in this world, my 

sirs, besides coquettes, who take the one thing for the other, and 
when they cry out their reputation’s attacked, are in truth only snarling 
from their wounded conceit!) The eight games had been evenly won 
and lost, they were four all, and they began Ja belle; the Strathmores of 
White Ladies had never borne patiently to lose in anything, they were a 
race that dearly loved dominance, and took it cotite que cotite like impe- 
rious, unyielding Normans as they were; he did not choose that Clermont 
should beat him; this evening, in especial, defeat would have annoyed 
him unspeakably. 

The luck of the cards had always been with the Vicomte, but Strath- 
more’s play had more than balanced that; it was evident to all those 
who gathered near the écarté table that the game was in his hands. 
His hostess from a distance watched him over the top of her fan, 
while discoursing of turquoise céladon with H.S.H. of Mechlin ; her 
name had some years before been entangled with his own in that 
gossip which is rife in those hotbeds of scandal, club-rooms and salons ; 
the gossip had long given place to newer slander, yet the woman of 
the world could not wholly lose the tenderness that still clung about her 
heart for one whom she knew had never loved’ her—could not wholl 
keep down a sigh that rose to the lips, against which the gold-powdered 
down of her fan was pressed. The Marquis, lying half asleep, pondering 
on a new flavour for a salmi of woodcocks that he should have tried b 
his chef the first day of the season, looked through his shut lids at him 
with snarling envy. The Marquis always thought “‘ plus beau que moi 
—c'est un tort qu'il me fait!” and the Catiline-like physique of Strath- 
more being specially his own antipodes, specially attracted his attention. 
“That man’s like a Velasquez picture, but he’ll do something bad some 
cay," muttered Lord Vavasour, comforting himself with the detrimental 
rider with which we always qualify an admiration extorted from our envy. 
Most people in the room watched him as /a belle began, catching the con- 
tagion of a skilfully-contested game, and the excitement of a chance so 
evenly poised that a single card would turn the scale. 

Strathmore himself was entirely absorbed in it, entirely intent on it, 
keenly, eagerly, resolutely bent on winning. He would have lost fifty 
times the amount staked on it rather than have lost that game at écarté! 
He played indifferent cards with such superb skill, such matchless finesse, 
that da belle was all but won, when,—from where she sat near on her dor- 
meuse, Lady Vavasour leant towards him to look over his hand to watch 
his triumph, the fragrance of her hair crossing him like the perfume of 
some exotic, her lovely lips, whose charm even he had admitted, so near 
his own that their breath fanned his cheek. He looked up and met her 
eyes; the dazzling beauty of this woman ran through his veins like 
subtle fire, and threw him off his guard, as though the air had been 
suddenly filled with the dreamy intoxicating odour of narcotic fumes, that 
bewilder the reason and charm while they weaken the senses. He played 
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inadvertently—the wrong card. The false step was not to be retrieved 
(what false step is?); it gave the game into Clermont’s hands, and for 
the first time for years Strathmore lost at écarté. 

For the instant, trifle though it was, he hated the woman who had un- 
nerved him and fooled him, as passionately, as bitterly, as though the 
wrong card had been some stain on his honour, the lost game some in- 
delible shame on his name! The bad play he had been betrayed into 
incensed him enough, but that she should have had this power over him 
incensed him far more. 

“T compliment you on your skill, Clermont. You played admirably. 
You have beaten me! They won't believe it at the Jockey Club!’’ he 
said, laughing, as he leant back again among his cushions. His annoyance 
only showed itself in his eyes, that darkened with the swift anger of his 
pitiless race, though the rest of his face never changed. 

“When I came to Jook on at your victory, it was very uncomplimentary 
to entertain me witha defeat. I thought you were the best écarté player 
in Europe,” said Lady Vavasour, maliciously, with a slight shrug of her 
snowy shoulders, and as much tranquil unconcern as though she were 
innocent and ignorant of having done all the mischief. 

“‘ Lady Vavasour, from Paradise downwards feminine interference was 
never productive but of a losmg game for man!” said Strathmore, in the 
tranquil ¢rainante tones in which he always spoke his rudest things. 

She laughed softly ; it amused her ; he had lost his game and she had 
won hers. 

“ T’une belle te perdait l'autre, trés cher,” said Rennecourt to Strath- 
more, as they went to the smoking-room that night, when the women had 
deserted the drawing-rooms and gone to their chambers and their novels 
and their charming negligées in the Galérie des Dames. 

Strathmore suppressed an impatient oath to himself; the libel, like 
most libels, was unpalatable because it was true. He hated the woman 
whose mere touch had so fooled him, and whose sway and whose spells, 
as he had seen her that night, he had been forced to confess the wildest 
rumours had not overdrawn. But for all that, though, he owed her his 
defeat at écarté, and loathed her sudden and subtle power over him; 
as he lay on the couch of the smoking-room that night, while Baden 
favourites, new caprices of reigning lionnes, the hushed-up affair of the 
marked cards at Flora Dohla’s, in which well-known names were involved, 
the dernier debauche of a Russian Prince, who was startling even Paris, 
were chatted over with the freedom that’s only attained when the papooshes 
are on and the ladies are off, and is enjoyed like the ease of the dressing- 
gown after the restraint of the grande tenue; I think Strathmore felt 
a keener detestation still for his lordship of Vavasour and Vaux as he 
glanced at the Marquis (who, wrapped in his luxurious Cashmere robes, 
looked something like an over-fed monkey, grizzled with age and pam- 
pered with eating, as his eyes leered and twiukled at a grivois tale), and 
thought as he glanced, “‘ Faugh! that Caliban to——!” 

It was an envy and an impatience that many before him had smarted 
under, looking at her lord and master, so made and termed by marital 
right, and thinking of Marion Lady Vavasour. 
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TWICE SACRIFICED.* 
From tae Dantsn. By Mrs. Busey. 


Part THE First. 
I, 


THE DREAMS OF YOUTH. 


Axout three miles from Viborg lies the celebrated Hald. The palace 
upon the high hill, the lake slumbering beneath the ruins of the old 
baronial castle upon the island, the fresh luxuriant forest, make in com- 
bination a charming and romantic picture, which, placed as it were in a 
frame of dark brown heath-clad hills, forms a strong contrast to the 
monotonous, melancholy-looking plain, in the ceutre of which it appears 
like a beautiful flower in the dreary desert, suddenly and unexpectedly 
seen, and therefore the more highly appreciated. 

One afternoon, in the spring of the year 1705, three persons were 
riding through the wood not far from Viborg. One was a young lady, 
by her side rode a gentleman who did not look much older than herself, 
and at some distance behind them a servant in a rich livery, embroidered 
according to the fashion of the time. 

The young lady was very beautiful; the mild, calm expression of her 
countenance, the sweet, trusting glances from her large dark-blue eyes, 
disclosed one of those soft, feminine natures for which life should be all 
quiet and sunshine, because they bend and break beneath its storms. 

The gentleman who rode by her side, as near as the horses could ap- 
proach each other, wore the uniform of an officer. His features were 
expressive of courage, and talent, and all that freedom from care which 
is the happiest endowment of youth and inexperience. 

The young lady was Jeanné Rysé, a daughter of the Baroness Rysen- 
steen, in the district of Rive. The gentleman was her cousin, Captain 
Krusé. They were both returning from a visit to Major-General Gregers 
Dau, who two years before had purchased Hald, and built the handsome 
house upon the hill. 

There was evidently a deeper feeling between Jeanné and the captain 
than merely cousinly regard ; this was betrayed both by their very con- 
fidential conversation, by Jeanné’s smile, and by the endearing glances 
that seemed to meet and answer each other. They loved each other ; 
and they were laying plans for the future, as that afternoon they rode 
together through the wood. It was not of the present moment they 
were thinking—no, none but children and old people, the two at the 
extreme points of life—take pleasure in the present moment. Around 
them everything reposed in a deep and serene tranquillity; the clear, 
transparent air, the sun’s rays gleaming through the foliage of the trees, 
the perfume of the flowers, the blackbird’s flute-like song, all tended to 
mcrease the sense of happiness which pervaded both their hearts, that 
fresh young love that causes all the blossoms of the soul to expand. 


—— 








* From a collection of short tales, in one volume, entitled “ Haablés,”—-Hope- 
ess. 
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“ This evening,” said Jeanné, “I will tell all to my mother; it appears 
to me that it would be wrong to conceal our wishes oe 

“ Oh, let us wait,” said he. ‘“ The confession will not augment our 
happiness.” 

“ But it will indeed!” replied Jeanné. “ mother has hitherto 
always been my confidante in everything ; it will distress her when she 
finds that I am concealing our attachment from her. Do not be afraid, 
dearest. She is so good, she has never thought of anything but my hap- 

iness, and she will undoubtedly give her consent to our engagement. I 
oa perfectly well that my mother will refuse me nothing,” she added, 
with a gay smile. | 

Krusé made no reply; they rode on for some time in silence side by 
side, while the same subject engrossed the minds of both, but there was 
a difference in the way they thought of it. He was thinking, as it is 
natural for men to do, only of his own happiness ; Jeanné, on the con- 
trary, of that which she — to be able to bestow upon him. 

“ What if your mother should disapprove of our marriage ?” exclaimed 
Krusé, at length, after they had left the wood, and were riding towards 
Viborg, which was to be seen at a little distance. 

“ But she will not disapprove,” replied Jeanné, decisively. “I know 
her too well. Still, happen what may, my friend,” she said, as she 
stretched out to him a small, well-shaped hand, “we love each other, and 
we will never cease to do so. Is not this knowledge enough to induce 
you to overcome every obstacle ?” 

Krusé’s answer was the same as has been given in similar cases from 
the time of the Deluge. Both forgot at that moment how long it is to 
—never ! 

On the same evening, about two hours later, Jeanné sat alone with 
the baroness in her private apartment, and confided to her the whole 
story of the attachment—indeed, the engagement between herself and 
Krusé. The elder lady listened patiently and attentively to the tale; 
her face wore its usual bland smile, her voice had its accustomed sweet 
and affectionate tone. 

“T have long suspected these feelings on your cousin’s side, my dear 
child,” she said quietly, “but I did not suppose that you would admit 
having returned them without first making some communication to me.” 

“Oh, my own dearest mother !’’ cried Jeanné, in the most caressing 
manner, and in a beseeching tone, “ you must forgive me!” 

“ There is nothing to forgive,” replied the baroness. ‘“ What has hap- 
pened has happened, and it appears to me there is nothing more to be 
said on the subject. I have known Krusé since he was a child; he is of 
a very amiable disposition and noble character, most gentlemanly and 
chivalric in all his actions. I also truly believe that he loves you, my 
darling Jeanné ; who could do otherwise ?” 

And the mother leaned over the kneeling daughter, who had placed 
her hands upon her lap, and kissed her fair brow. 

“ But Krusé, notwithstanding all these excellent qualities, can never be 
your husband.”’ 

Jeanné uttered a faint shriek : 

“ Oh, mother, mother! What do you say?” she cried, in the greatest 
consternation. 
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“ Listen to what I have got to say,” continued the baroness, “and 
listen calmly. Krusé is poor; he has nothing except his pay as an officer, 
which is scarcely enough to meet the daily expenses of a gentleman. You, 
my dear child, are not rich either, as after my death your brother will 
inherit the property. It is only, therefore, by marriage that your future 
comfort can be secured. You have, naturally, never thought of all these 
circumstances. At your age the heart is swayed by happier interests; it 
is not until later that the prosaic part of life forces itself upon us, and 
awakens us from ourdreams. But 1—your mother—have well considered 
all this. While you have engaged yourself to your cousin, I lave fixed 
upon another for you—another who, with the same chivalric character, 
unites better prospects for your future life. Yes, weep on, my darling 
girl! I understand your tears, for I have felt as you do, for I have loved 
as you do. When I was about your age I was much attached to a young 
nobleman, who was as poor as Krusé. My parents chose another for me, 
and I acknowledge now how fortunate it was that they were not influenced 
by my wishes. I judge by this—that the woman whom he afterwards 
married has led a very unhappy life.” 

Jeanné’s face expressed the deepest grief while her mother was speaking ; 
she wept, she wrung her hands, and at length she exclaimed: 

“Oh, my dear mother! If you have considered what is best for me, 
have you not remembered that the fate for which you destine me will 
render me utterly miserable? It will be my death!” 

“No, it will not, Jeanné! That is merely an idea peculiar to your 
age; people don’t die so easily. ‘Time is an excellent doctor for such 
wounds.” 

“Who, then, have you chosen for me?” 

“ Major-General Gregers Daa, of Hald. He was with me to-day when 
you were out riding with your cousin; he asked for your hand, and 
obtained my consent to your marrying him.”’ 

Major-General Gregers Daa was a tall, thin man, with a pallid face and 
very grave expression of countenance. His hair was beginning to turn 
grey, the numerous wrinkles on his expansive brow were perhaps as much 
the consequence of deep thought as of advanced age, for both of these 
despots impose their marks in the same mode. 

Gregers had held an important post, and had won many laurels in the last 
war. At the cessation of hostilities which followed the peace of Tra- 
vendal, he returned to Jutland, purchased Hald, and had the palace re- 
built. When these two events were completed, he had nothing before 
him but a quiet, monotonous life, without interest to himself, and without 
affording happiness to any one. The landed proprietors who were his 
neighbours found no pleasure in his society, for he was cold and reserved 
in manners. ‘The poor lauded his charity and his munificent donations ; 
but these, in accordance with the nature of the donor, were dictated more 
by a sense of duty than by any positive satisfaction he had in relieving 
distress. No one sought his friendship ; indeed, it was rather avoided. In 
the lonely situation in which he was placed, he was poor—for even fortune 
becomes a burden in utter solitude. ‘The present time offered nothing, 
the future seemed to promise nothing, and the past was the repository of 
no cherished recollections for him. 

When Gregers returned from the war, and had ceased to fight foreign 
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foes, he found at home a still more obstinate foe to battle with, and that 
was ennui. A sister, much ger than himself, who had resided with 
him, and taken charge of his house, had died a few years before the date 
of the commencement of this story. He regretted her loss very much, 
and a ov he missed more and more the comforts a lady’s taste and 
society had spread around him. It was about this time that he first met 
Jeanné Rysé, and the sight of her awakened emotions in his mind which 
he had never before known. He wished to have her in his lost sister’s 
place; he wished to be her confidential friend, her counsellor, her com- 
ion, and, yielding to these growing wishes, he determined on asking 
the baroness the hand of her daughter. He had, however, not the 
most remote idea of the wretchedness with which his proposals were to 
blast Jeanné’s hitherto tranquil and happy existence. 

He was wealthy ; he was the last—the only survivor of his race. Both 
of these considerations had also some weight in Gregers's resolution, and 
had not less influence on that of the Baroness Rysé. But expediency 
and good intentions sometimes merge into wrong, especially when they 
forget to take into account the passions and the heart. This fault was 
committed both by Gregers and the baroness. 

Eight days after her conversation with Jeanné, the Baroness Rysé’s 
carriage was séen going towards the Hald, with running footmen before 
the horses, a coachman, and another servant, with powdered perukes ; in 
short, with all that show and affectation of state which might lead the 
beholder to forget the Dutch plebeian Henrik Rysé, to whom the family 
owed their patent of nobility. The baroness herself was elegantly dressed ; 
she was one of those old beauties on whose exterior the hand of taste must 
replace what time has stolen away. 

Gregers Daa received the lady at the foot of the outside stairs in a 
garb which plainly showed he had not expected her visit at that moment. 
He led her with a bewildered air into his study, where, before her arrival, 
he had been occupied. Everything in this room bore witness to an old 
bachelor’s uncomfortable home. An ancient-looking hound was stretched 
on the sofa, and gazed in evident astonishment at the intruder without 
vacating his place. The dust lay thick on the sills of the window, on the 
chairs, tables, and bookcases; the air was redolent of tobaeco-smoke ; 
books, plants, and weapons were lying in dire confusion about the 
room 


The baroness's ironical smile, and the somewhat sneering manner in 
which she glanced round at the various articles in the study, seemed to 
open Gregers’s eyes to its untidy condition. He stammered an apology, 
and opened a door leading to a large room close by, but the lady declined 
entering it. 

“ Let us stay here,” she exclaimed. “The one room is as good as the 
other for what we have to talk about.” 

She removed a bundle of papers from a high-backed easy-chair, placed 
herself in it, and motioned to Gregers to sit down also. 

The sun was shining brightly through the window, the soft breeze was 
swaying the branches of a large elm-tree, with their fresh light-green 
leaves, backwards and forwards outside, the were chirping under 
the roof; farther off was heard the song of the larks as they soared over old 
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Buggé’s Hald,* the ruins of which were to be seen from the window, and 
were glittering in the sun. 

Presently the lady spoke. 

“I come to you, general, on the same errand, relative to which you 
lately called on me, and I bring you my entire acceptance of the pro- 
posal you did me the honour to make respecting a marriage between you 
and my daughter.” 

ae Daa’s tall figure drew itself up in military style; he bowed, 
and said : 

“You have, then, communicated my wishes to your daughter, dear 
madam ?” 

“ I did so on the very same day that you called on us.” 

“ And she has no objection to pass her future life with an old man such 
as I am?” 

“On the contrary,” replied the baroness, quietly, and without the 
slightest hesitation, “ she has many objections to it.” 

Gregers looked thunderstruck ; he fancied he had not heard aright. 

“My dear general!” said the baroness, with an insinuating smile, 
“the principal duty you and I owe to each other is sincerity, and I 
shall, therefore, venture to speak candidly to you. My daughter likes 
another—stay, do not interrupt me—I mean that she feels a great kind- 
ness for, and much interest in, a poor relation, who, so to speak, has 
grown up with her, and who has been the only one, until now, who could 
realise the visions every young girl’s fancy is prone to create. But, 
Heavens! what does that sigmfy? At her age one loves the whole 
world, or rather, we really love only our own selves in every object which 
pleases our inclination. I have impressed on my daughter the necessity 
of giving up her foolish dreams, and of forsaking the world in which she 
has hitherto lived, to enter into another by your side.” 

“ And was she willing to obey you?” asked Gregers, anxiously. 

The baroness’s cheerful smile partially chased away his fears : 

“ Willing!’ she exclaimed. “Do you really think, my dear general, 
that I would wish to see you united to a lady who could not prove, by 
ceebetonne to her parent, that she would be able to obey her hus- 

“ But as she already loves another, a younger man than I am, who, 
doubtless, is more able than I to comprehend and to share her sympathies, 
how can I expect her to love me?” 

“Love you!” exclaimed the baroness, in evident surprise. “No—at 
least not at the present moment ; she cannot be expected to do so, since she 
has, as yet, hardly the honour of knowing you. In regard to the future, 
it will altogether rest with yourself to call forth this love. Your superior 


* Niel’s Buggé, in Danish history generally called Ridder Buggé, the wealthy 
owner of the ancient castle of Hald, was on bad terms with King Waldemar 
Kristoffersen, to whom he would not yield allegiance. After it had been ae 
in vain to bring about a reconciliation at Slagelsé, Ridder Buggé and two other 
noblemen, Otto Stigsen and Peter Andersen, were treacherously murdered when 
returning home from the meeting. Some burghers of Middlefort were blamed for 
this dark deed, but they were probably employed by persons in a higher station; 
at least, Waldemar found it necessary to clear himself from the suspicion of guilt 
by the oaths of twelve men.—Trans. 
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character, and the mildness of manners I have remarked in you, will in- 
dubitably lead the dear child to the you desire. I say lead, not 
mould, because I know that a husband may easily lead his wife, but not 
easily gain his wishes by coercion. From my experience of the feelings 

my own sex, I can affirm that, in most cases, geatlemen may obtain 
as much affection as they can desire; but they understand less how to 
awaken this affection than to retain it when once bestowed. It is an 
acknowledged fact, that though the man begins by showing the woman 
the first attention, it generally ends in her showing him the last.” 

Thus commenced a conversation, during the course of which the 
baroness succeeded in removing all the general's scruples. They after- 
wards proceeded to discuss the matter in question under another point of 
view—a view which appeared to the lady of very much more consequence 
than anything wherein feelings were concerned. The marriage settle- 
ments were skilfully introduced by the baroness, who evinced as much 
practical sense in this second portion of the conversation as in the first ; 
while Gregers Daa, on his side, showed a degree of high-minded libe- 
rality which quite surpassed her most exaggerated expectation. 

And thus was this marriage determined on, this bargain concluded, in 
which was bartered away a young girl’s future happiness, to secure for 
her some insignificant worldly advantages. ‘The sacrifice was accom- 
plished with festive pomp, with flowers, smiles, and songs on one side, 
with smothered sighs and suppressed tears on the other. The same 
wedding-bells that rang to announce Gregers Daa’s happiness rang 
Jeanné’s freedom of soul and happiness into the grave. 

The first few weeks after the wedding were spent in society, visiting, 
and all the round of amusements which it was more the fashion to offer 
to newly-married people at that period than in our days. Gregers ob- 
jected to this dissipation in vain, the baroness insisted on it, and the 
complaisant son-in-law allowed her to take her own way. The Baroness 
<o hoped, by these means, to procure her daughter some diversion, 
which might lead her to forget: she had herself never felt any other 
than these small sorrows that vanish amidst wax-lights and noise in a 
ball-room; she could not, therefore, conceive that Jeanné might, indeed, 
be stupified by all the entertainments provided for her, but that solitude 
is the only.comfort in deep sorrow, and the great physician for suffering. 

Betwixt the mother and daughter, these such opposite characters, the 
principal difference was simply this—that the baroness thought only of 
marriage, and Jeanné of love. 

As to the general, he found, to his great surprise, that all those feel- 
ings, so new to him, which had begun to be so softening and so pleasant, 
had suddenly changed their nature. That love, which had wiled his 
heart out of its accustomed torpor, which had come like a sunbeam on 4 
late day in autumn, unexpectedly, and all of a sudden, had been as 
hastily enjoyed as if its loss were feared. He tried in vain to acquire the 
affection he coveted; but how could he think that an old man’s measured 
and bashful love could be able to chase away the clouds of lassitude and 
grief which rested on Jeanné’s beautiful but pale brow, or dislodge the 
remembrance of what she had lost by what she had won? When at last, 
after long and fruitless struggles, he perceived the impossibility of attain- 
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ing the desired object, which seemed always to draw back from him like 
the obscure and misty images on a wide heath, he shut himself up in his 
own study—but not with his former peace of mind; and he bore the 
marks of his internal battles in his hollow sunken cheeks and whitened 
hair. From this time forward Gregers endured his sorrows in silence, as 
Jeanné did hers: the only difference between them was—the cause of 
the unhappiness of each. 

Thus passed some years: Gregers Daa felt that no blessing had attended 
his marriage. He was childless, There lay a little embalmed corpse in 
his family vault in the cathedral of Viborg, with an inscription full of 
grief on the lid of the coffin—that was his only child; it had died soon 
after its birth. 

The only person who never appeared to remark the cold and comfort- 
less terms on which Gregers and Jeanné lived was the baroness. She 
résided for some months every summer in her son-in-law’s house at Hald, 
drove about in his carriage, received visits from all her acquaintances ; in 
short, she seemed to be the real mistress of the mansion, exactly as on 
every alteration and improvement at Rysensteen she showed herself to 
have unlimited command over the general’s money. 

War at length broke out again, after the short and enforced peace 
Denmark had been obliged to put up with. King Frederick IV. had 
secretly entered into an alliance with Poland and Saxony against Sweden. 
Reventlow was fighting in Scania ; shortly after was heard, for the first 
time, that one of the most ancient and most honoured names among the 
Danish nobility was coupled with a lost battlek—a name from which 
heroism and victory, until then, had appeared to be inseparable. Jérgen 
Ranzau was defeated by Steenbock on the outside of the gates of Hel- 
singborg, and the scene of war after that was removed into Germany. 
Gregers Daa was ordered to join the army. One evening in the month 
of November this intelligence reached Hald. 


II. 


THE FAREWELL, 


Grecers Daa received the letter when he was sitting in the same 
room as Jeanné. His pale cheeks flushed as he read it; Jeanné re- 
marked his emotion. She sat working near the fireplace, and at a little 
distance from her was a third person, a guest that evening—this person 
was Captain Krusé. 

_After Jeanné’s marriage he had often visited her at Hald, Gregers 
himself encouraged him to come, when he perceived that she seemed 
pleased to see him. He had not then the most remote idea of the 
engagement which had formerly existed between them. 

“That letter seems to interest you,” said Jeanné, turning towards 
the general. 

“ Yes—certainly !” replied Gregers. “I am called away to-morrow.” 

“Called away !”’ exclaimed at the same moment Jeanné and Krusé. 

There was something in the tone of the captain's exclamation which 
seemed to displease the general ; he knitted his brow, while he answered, 
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“T Soe ema that we are called away. I have just received 
an order for our regi jor in Holstein immediately.” 
ion. the last two or three years 
acquired complete command over her feelings; her countenance 
remained calm, and did not betray the slightest sign of agitation. 
relapsed into his former silence ; he had returned to the place 
where he had before been sitting, by a table in a corner of the room, at 
a little distance from Jeanné, because, he said, the lights on her tuble 
hurt his eyes; from that place his look seemed to be fastened steadily 
upon the two others. 

During the uncomfortable silence which now reigned in the drawing- 
room, were distinctly heard the wailing of the stormy wind, and the 
screech of the owls amidst the elm-trees on the outside of the windows. 

Shortly after ers arose, took a candle, and left the room. Those 
who remained behind heard his steps becoming fainter and fainter as he 
traversed the long corridor which led to his study. When they were 
alone Jeanné let her work fall, and bending over the table covered her 
eyes with her hand. On raising her again in a little time, she 
uttered a low cry, for Krusé was lying at her feet! She made a motion 
of her hand as if to bid him go, but the captain seized that soft white 
hand and pressed it to his lips, while he cast an indescribably beseeching 
look up at her. 

“You have heard it,” he whispered; “ we must go—we shall part, for 
ever, perhaps—I must say a few words to you first. Meet me down 
yonder—only this once, this once—for the first and the last time |” 

“ No, no!” cried Jeanné, vehemently ; “1 have already refused this. 
Oh, go !—it would be wrong!” 

“ Oh, I pray you,” he continued, in a still more touching and trembling 
voice, “‘do not refuse my petition! Are you afraid of me, Jeanné, 
though in all these long years I have shown how safe you are near me ? 
Or are you afraid that your glance will fall on yonder wood, where, one 
afternoon, you promised to love me, where the sun shone, and the birds 
sang, while God received those vows which have since been so cruelly 
broken ?” 

Jeanné burst into tears. ‘ But go—only go, unhappy one! Do you 
not hear? There is some one coming—it 1s my husband.” 

“ Let him come, he is not my worst enemy at this moment.” 

Jeanné cast on him a sorrowful and reproachfal look, but at the same 
"time held out her hand to him. Krusé sprang up. 

“Then you have some pity for all that I have suffered,” he said ; “ and 
you will not let me go without one kind word at parting ?”’ 

She bowed her head almost imperceptibly, and yet it was sufficient for 
him ; his eyes shone, his lips trembled, in his deep emotion. 

When Gregers returned to the room, they were both sitting quietly 
and in perfect silence. : 

A few minutes afterwards, Krusé took leave, and rode away. Within 
an hour from that time, a youthful figure stole softly out of one of the 
side-doors which led from the apartments of the lady of the house down 
to the garden. She was wrapped in a large shawl, and moved slowly, 
and, as if unwillingly, onwards. Krusé hastened to meet her as she 
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entered the garden. Jeanné received him more coldly than she need 
have done after having consented to the interview. But he knew her so 
well he had expected nothing else. 

“You desired me yesterday,” he began, in a low and unsteady voice, 
“not to come up often to Hald, and were vexed at me this evening be- 
cause I ventured to disobey yourmjunction. God is my witness, Jeanné, 
that it was my intention to have been guided by your commands.” 

“ Why, then, did you come this evening ?” she asked. 

“ Because I knew before the general did that we were to be ordered 
on immediate service, and I could not resist seeing you once more ere 
our departure.” 

“ Would to God we had never met each other!” she whispered in a 

low sad voice. ‘‘It would have been better for us both.”’ 
- “Oh, I entreat you,” he said, with that irresistible tenderness which 
had always found its way to Jeanné’s heart, “do not say that. [ am 
going far away now, and your wish will be fulfilled; but why should you 
give me so sad a souvenir to take with me? It is probable, Jeanné, that 
I shall never return—indeed, it is almost certain, for on what account, or 
for whom need I seek to save my life?—but if I do return, should I be 
fated to live, will you then be less merciful than God, and deny me per- 
mission to visit you as hitherto? If you will only grant me leave to see 
you again, I shall never misuse that kindness by a word or a look of 
which you might disapprove ; no sigh, no complaint shall betray to you 
what I suffer.” 

“Oh Heavens !” whispered Jeanné, “do J not suffer too myself, and 
do you not perceive that your presence here only prolongs a struggle 
under which it is certain that we shall both sink? What can you wish 
to know that you do not already know? What can you see here except 
that I am Gregers Daa’s wife?” 

“Yes, it is true—too true!” he replied, scarcely above his breath. 
“Farewell! It is best that we should never meet again.” 

“Farewell!” replied Jeanné, in the same heartbroken tone. ‘ But 
you will not thrust yourself needlessly in the way of danger. Do you 

ear?—you will not do that? Oh, you must not—you dare not !” 

“Tam weary of battling with my fate !”’ 

“ And I, too!” exclaimed Jeanné, bursting into tears. 

There was a confession as well as a depth of sorrow in these words ; he 
raised his head, grasped her hand, and carried it to his lips. 

“Farewell !”” he said—*“ farewell! God be with you, Jeanné !” 

She left her hand in his, and whispered, “ Farewell, until we meet 
again !” 

“T may come, then!” he exclaimed joyfully. 

“ Since you threaten to throw your life away. But go now—leave me. 
Let me beg this of you.” 

Krusé knelt before her, whilst he kissed her hand and said: 

“ Put up a prayer for me, then I shall perhaps come back, and God 
ef have compassion upon us both.” 

€ sprang up and left her; a minute or two after, the clatter of his 
horse’s hoofs were heard upon the other side of the garden fence. 
Jeanné stood and listened. 
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At that moment Jeanné felt her hand seized, and the following words 
were uttered in a low, sad, ae audible tone : 

“ Put up also a prayer for me, Jeanné !” 

She started back, and uttered a piercing shriek. A man stood before 
her, in whom she recognised Gregers Daa, whose countenance in the 
bluish moonlight looked even paler than usual, and whose smile was 
sweet, placid, and resigned as it had ever been. - 

Jeanné thought herself lost ; she fell at his feet, and stretched out her 
clasped hands towards him, while she exclaimed : 

“Oh, forgive me! Do not condemn me. I am not so guilty as you 
must think—if you only understood me—if you only knew all——” 

“ Hush, my ha child !” whispered Gregers, in a voice that was full 
of grief, but mild and consoling. “ Do not weep so bitterly; I know all, 
and it is you who do not understand me. You have never understood me 
aright. Let us go in now.” 

fe assisted the pale, trembling young woman up to her apartment, and 
then retired to his own study. ; 

The next morning, Gregers, attended by his servant, had started on his 
journey before Jeanné was awake. 





WE SPAKE OF MERRY DAYS. 
BY FREDERICK ENOCH. 


WE spake of merry days of old, 
Of days all mirth unshaded, 

We laughed so free that none had told 
But joy our thoughts pervaded ; 

I know not if we laughed or wept, 
It seemed so near together, 

Like shine and cloud by breezes swept 
In April’s changeful weather. 


We spake of merry days of old, 
Child-days before we parted ; 

So full of glee the tales we told, 
We knew not tears had started : 

But as the mirth was free of guile, 
The tear was from repining, 

So as it fell the heart the while 
In light was gaily shining. 
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TIBERIUS AS MAN AND EMPEROR. 


Ur to the present day the whole school of historians, with the excep- 
tion of a few only known to careful students of the history of imperial 
Rome, have agreed in passing a terrible sentence upon the second of the 
Roman Cesars. Who Joes not shudder on hearing the name of Tiberius, 
and thinking of the frightful charges that have been brought against him 
of tyrannical cruelty, the most atrocious crimes, and the utmost contempt 
of human life? nly one man, whom we might expect as a con- 
temporary to have the best information—we mean the historian Velleius 


. Paterculus—is full of praise of the great emperor, but on that very account 


the reproach of servile flattery and fawning has constantly clung to him. 
The later chroniclers and historians incline much more decidedly to the 
opinion of Tacitus, who, with all the savageness of which he was capable, 
cannot depict Tiberius in sufficiently black colours, and this view has been 
handed down to ourselves through a lengthened series of historians. 
Milder judges recognise in Tiberius at least an enigma; an enigma, how- 
ever, full of monstrosity, at the sight of which our human feelings start 
back in horror, a being of a chilling nature, which we are unable to 
explain, a terrible secret, the key of which is absent. 

At the present time a German author of the best repute has under- 
taken to recover this key, and the result of his exertions is the conviction 
that, after the expiration of eighteen centuries, it is possible, by careful 
study of authorities, to penetrate more deeply into the character of the 
most enigmatical of all rulers, to comprehend and describe his develop- 
ment, life, and temperament more correctly, humanely, and justly than 
even a Tacitus was able to do only seventy years after his death. This 
author is the well known Adolph Stahr, and the fruits of his equally 
sharp-sighted and impartial inquiries now lie before us in a recently pub- 
lished work,* which deserves the highest recommendation to historical 
students, not only for its strictly scientific treatment, but also for its 
attractive style. With a zeal that honours him, Stahr claims the right, 
unquestionably conceded to poetry, of bringing the vacillating characters 
of history more closely to the heart, and expresses his firm conviction 
that the historian ought to possess the sure glance of the psychologist, and 
strive to form a comprehensible picture out of scattered and unconnected 
traditions. According to his ielgméat, then, which is based on the most 
careful study, Tiberius was a man more sinned against than sinning. Let 
us now proceed to see how he works this problem out. 

_ Tiberius Claudius Nero, descended, both on the paternal and maternal 
side, from the haughty Sabine race of the Claudii, which had stood by 
the cradle of the Roman Republic, and in whose character pride, contempt 
of public opinion, and free thinking, formed the chief features, along with 
great martial and statesmanlike qualities,t was destined from the first year 





* Tiberius. Von Adolph Stahr. Berlin: Guttentag. 
t The cognomen of Nero, which many members of this tribe bore, was an 
old Sabine name of honour, and indicated brave decision and rapidity of 
judgment. 
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of his life, when his unprincipled father was wandering about Greece 
and Italy as a fugitive, to endure the most frightful perils and privations, 
But Augustus, before whose arms the father had fled, found at a later 
date the charms of his still youthful mother so irresistible that he induced 
the husband to surrender his wife: his passion was so unbounded that he 
at once took Livia into his house, although it was evident that she must 
be a mother in a few months, and Tiberius, in fact, soon after had a 
brother by the birth of Drusus. After the death of their father the two 
brothers grew up in the imperial palace, but the youth of Tiberius was 
gloomy and joyless. ‘The separation of his parents, the early death of 
his father, the dislike shown him by his step-father, who preferred his own 
daughter, Julia, and even Drusus, to him, his doubtful position in the im- 
perial family, in which suspicion followed his footsteps at an early period, 
were deeply stamped on his heart, and rendered the naturally shy lad 
serious and reserved. Even while a boy he was called, on account of his 
earnest and unyouthful manner, “the old one.” 

But little is known of his youth, but still his education and training 
must have been very careful, as his whole later conduct testifies : not one 
ancient witness, not even the neutral-tinted Tacitus, alludes to youthful 
excesses of any sort. On the other hand, we find the young prince at 
an early age displaying judicial and administrative abilities, defending 
foreign kings and cities in trials, providing for the requisite import of 
bread-stuffs to Rome, and sharply investigating the state of the slave 
barracks throughout the whole of Italy. At the age of nineteen he,made 
lis first campaign as tribune of war in Spain, five years later he restored 
King Tigranes of Media to his throne in the far east, and forced the 
Parthians to surrender the Roman standards they had taken from Crassus. 
When not quite six-and-twenty years of age, he undertook the govern- 
ment of the most valuable province of the empire, transalpine Gaul; a 
year later subjugated the savage robber tribes, the Rheetians and Vindelici, 
in severe actions ; then waged equally difficult and suecessful warfare with 
the Pannonians and Dalmatians, and subdued the formidable Taurisci. 
The princes of the Roman ruling family enjoyed no comfortable sinecures. 
Young Tiberius and his brother Drusus were compelled to expose their 
persons in return for their position, and they paid a full and glorious price 
in labour, toils, and dangers of every description. Up to his thirty-sixth 
year, Tiberius knew naught of permanent peace and the quiet enjoyment 
of leisure, for up to then hardly a year passed in which he was not engaged 
in the field, in the most widely distant provinces of the enormous empire. 
In the autumn of 745, or 8 B.c., Drusus, the successful conqueror of 
Germania, was attacked in that country by a mortal illness. Tiberius, 
who was fondly attached to his brother, hurried across the Alps in feverish 
haste, riding day and night with only one attendant, and on the other 
side of the mountains jomed his dying brother, who had just sufficient 
consciousness left to order the legions to march out and meet the coming 
general with their standards, and salute him as Imperator. Drusus died 
in his arms. Tiberius accompanied his brother’s corpse to Rome, walk- 
ing before it throughout the whole journey in testimony of his sorrow, 
and delivered the funeral oration in the Forum. The malice and calumny 
of the Roman society set the report in circulation that this death was the 
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handiwork of the political jealousy of Augustus, who hated and feared 
Drusus on account of his liberal and republican sentiments, and yet the 
extraordinary affection of Augustus for his stepson is certainly proved, 
while there is not a trace of the contrary. Ata later date the Roman 
gossips declared that Drusus was the first victim of the hatred which 
Tiberius felt in his heart for all his relatives; but not only does there not 
exist the slightest proof of this, but it is, on the contrary, incontrovertibl 
true that Tiberius warmly loved his only brother, the faithful playmate 
of his youth, and the sharer in his first military successes, and that this 
Jove and friendship were transferred to the sons of the two brothers; so 
that in the imperial family, which was distracted by so much passionate 
hatred and political jealousy, the hearty agreement between Germanicus, 
who was the counterpart of his father Drusus in mind and temper, and 
the younger Drusus, to whom Tiberius had given the name of his beloved 
brotlier, offered almost the sole cheering picture. 

Up to his thirtieth year, Tiberius had lived in happy wedlock with 
Vipsania Agrippina, the daughter of Augustus’s great general by his 
first marriage; but his father-in-law, Agrippa, had scarce closed his eyes 
ere Augustus thought about strengthening his family by a political mar- 

He selected Julia, 2 woman of eight-and-twenty years of age, 
the daughter of Augustus and widow of Agrippa, as the wife of Tiberius, 
and the latter was compelled to give his wife the letter of divorce, though 
“not without deep anguish of mind,” as Suetonius expressly remarks. 
After the death of Agrippa, Augustus required an assistant, who stood 
above all the others in rank and renown, and who in case of need could 
place himself at the head of the government without exciting envy, and 
without danger for his house. Hence as his grandsons—the sons of 
Julia by Agrippa—were still children, he summoned Tiberius, much 
against the latter's wish, to his side. Tiberius at first attempted to yield 
to what was inevitable, and he succeeded for a short time. Julia bore 
him a son, but when the latter died, soon after, the only tie that had 
connected him with his detested wife was broken, and he separated from 
her for ever. 

The hot-blooded Julia, lovely, amiable, and talented, pampered by her 
father as the only child, and confirmed by his indulgence in her criminal 
levity, allowed herself to be led away into repeated errors, so that the 
proud, inwardly glowing though externally cold Tiberius, suffered atro- 
ciously from the torture of such a connexion. Thus arrived the year 748, 
the thirty-sixth of his life, and he had just returned from Germany to 
Rome. In the flower of manly youth, equally valued as general and 
statesman, he enjoyed, according to the testimony of all, an irreproach- 
ably pure reputation both in public and private life. He had held the 
consulate twice, enjoyed two triumphs, waged perilous wars successfully, 
and governed large provinces wisely and energetically. At this moment 
—to the surprise of all, and of Augustus himself—he expressed the reso- 
lution to retire into private life from the brilliant stage of honourable 
public exertions. In his petition for leave to do so, he alleged as excuse 
his satiety of state business and longing for rest, and he would not listen 
either to the entreaties of his mother or the earnest objections of his 
step-father. Indeed, when his request was refused, he abstained from 
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food for four days, until the permission he requested was granted him. 
The feeling of wretchedness at his marriage with Julia, his despair at 
the breaking up of his former family happiness, and the disgrace which 
his wife’s course of life brought on him, were certainly the chief motives 
for his resolution. He quitted Rome silently and reserved. His wife he 
would not, his five-year-old boy, Drusus, he could not take with him; 

only a small suite and a few faithful followers, among them the dearest 
friend of his heart, Lucilius Longus, who remained closely connected 
with him throughout life in good and evil report, followed him aboard the 
vessel that bore him away to Rhodes. 

On this beautiful island Tiberius passed eight years in the deepest 
retirement, and there is no ancient testimony in existence to cast any 
moral stain upon his life during this period. His entire mode of living 
displayed a modest simplicity. His inclination to literature and science 
found an abundant pabulum, and scientific studies and intereourse with 
savans, poets, and philosophers, were his chief occupation, besides bodily 
exercise in riding and fencing. Still, he always remained ciosely con- 
nected with the great Roman state world. Thus four years passed away, 
and Tiberius was himself beginning to feel the burdens of his voluntary 
exile, when the unexpected news suddenly reached him that his detested 
wife Julia had been banished from Rome for life by her father, and was 
about to be sent into close confinement. Just vengeance had at length 
fallen on the arrogant, extravagant, and faithless woman. Augustus, 
full of despair at her criminality, and the unavoidable disgrace of a scan- 
dalous trial, had sent his daughter i in banishment to the island cf Pan- 
dataria, and by virtue of his paternal authority dissolved her marriage 
with Tiberius, who, for all that, wrote many letters to her father im- 
ploring eink for his unworthy consort. 

In the eighth year of his voluntary banishment Tiberius returned to 
Rome: he was in his forty-fifth year when he again saw the world 
whose stage he had quitted. When he departed, he had been at the 
height of his warlike and statesmanlike renown, illumined by the fresh 
lustre of great exploits, powerful and influential in the government ; 
now, when he returned, he was only a tolerated private person, taken 
into favour again, on his own entreaty, without rank, reputation, or in- 
fluence, formally excluded from all government employment in peace 
and war; only one thing did he feel as a relief—his home was pure, and 
the marriage that had been forced upon him dissolved. Himself not 
feeling eager for rule and authority, and universally regarded with angry 
and unfavourable glances; while lovingly welcomed by none, he fulfilled 
in the fullest extent the condition he had imposed on himself of living 
in privacy; but his mother, Livia, whose proud plans of domination 
were based on this son, was ‘eutuated by the burning desire of securing 
the throne, on the decease of Augustus, for her son Tiberius, with whom 
she hoped to share the power. 

A few months after his return a disease carried off the younger of the 
emperor's grandsons and adopted children, Lucius Cesar, at Marseilles ; 
and eighteen months later the elder brother, Caius Cesar, died on his re- 
turn from Asia to Rome, at Limyra in Lycia, in consequence of a wound 
he had received from a Persian chief. The coincidence of these deaths 
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with the period of Tiberius’s return aroused in many circles the vy eve 
of poisoning; still, Suetonius himself, the most detailed of all the histo- 
rians about Tiberius, does not mention this suspicion, and we may ascribe 
it to those reports which never fail at the sudden death of persons of high 
rank. The aged Augustus saw with deep sorrow the bodies of his 
grandsons brought to Rome, and nothing was now left him but to adopt 
the youngest of Julia’s sons, Agrippa Posthumus, as well as Tiberius. 
This was done on June 27, 757 (4 A.D.), in a full meeting of the Senate, 
and the emperor accompanied the adoption of Tiberius with the expressive 
and honouring assurance, ‘‘ I swear that I do this on behalf of the welfare 
of the state.” Tiberius, however, had been compelled, although he had 
a son of his own, to adopt his nephew Germanicus Cesar, for the sake of 
strengthening the imperial house. 

The indulgent and kindly submissive behaviour of Tiberius to his 
adoptive father produced a deep impression on the latter. If Augustus 
had always valued Tiberius’s great talents as commander and statesman, 
he now began to feel affection and confidence in the man in whom he 
goon saw the sole support of his old age; for during the next three years 
he was obliged to lop off, as rotten branches of the family, Julia’s two 
remaining children—the younger Julia and Agrippa Posthumus—whom 
he had adopted simultaneously with Tiberius. For ten long years, up to 
the decease of Augustus, Tiberius was the faithful and powerful mainstay 
of the emperor and empire, and a series of exploits points out this period 
as the most brilliant in the life of Tiberius. We need not enter into de- 
tails about these events; suffice it to mention that Tiberius subjugated 
North Germany, which was in a perfect state of revolt, put down the 
dangerous insurrection of the Pannonians and Dalmatians, though not 
without making the greatest efforts, and, at any rate, secured the Rhine 
frontier after the terrific defeat of Varus. He now stood at the highest 
pinnacle of his renown and success. Honoured by the nation as saviour 
of the empire, he received from Augustus the title of co-regent, and be- 
came the most confidential adviser of the aged emperor in all family 
affairs. No quarrel disturbed their intimacy, though their natures so 
utterly differed. The affable and courteous Augustus was deeply grieved 
that Tiberius’s haughty reserve and strict maintenance of dignity in his 
intercourse with his fellow-men had something repulsive about it, and he 
did his best to explain to the Senate and the people that these defects in 
his adopted son were innate peculiarities, but not defects of character. 

In the year 767 (a.p. 14), Augustus considered it necessary to send 
Tiberius to Illyricum, for the purpose of restoring peace in that agitated 
country ; but he had scarce arrived there when he was recalled by a 
message from his mother, that Augustus was dangerously ill at Nola. 
He hurried back, and had a lengthened conversation with the sick man, 
who then died easily and painlessly in the arms of his consort. Some 
authors, as Tacitus mentions, have suspected Livia of poisoning ; but 
there is every reason, on the testimony of Suetonius, for regarding this 
suspicion as a pure invention. ‘Tiberius delivered the funeral harangue 
of the late emperor at the Forum, his concluding words being as follow : 
“And so it is not proper for us to pity him, but we will give back 
his body to mother Nature, and eternally venerate his mind as that of 


a God.” 
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Tiberius, the heir and successor of the great Augustus, was fifty-five 
years of age when he ascended the imperial throne, and Tacitus expressly 
allows that his character, life, and reputation, had been most excel- 
lent during all this period. If, as this author then adds, the emperor's 
character and government remained praiseworthy up to his sixty-fourth 
year, although all his virtues as man and ruler were hypocrisy ; that up 
to his seventieth year he was a “‘ mixture of good and evil ;” that up to 
his seventy-second he at least concealed his “ sensual passions’’ (which 
are now mentioned for the first time by Tacitus); but that he displayed 
his real temperament for vice and crime from his seventy-third up to his 
seventy-seventh year, it is indubitable that such a character, such a course 
of life, are unparalleled in the history of humanity, because they are a 
physical impossibility. Fortunately, says Stahr, this highly-renowned de- 
scription bears a contradiction in itself, and this contradiction can also 
be derived from history. 

Ostensibly hesitating, though mentally firmly resolved, Tiberius as- 
sumed the reins of government. Not insignificant were the dangers by 
which he was begirt on all sides, but he met them all in a dignified 
manner. He prohibited the cringing of the Senate as regarded himself, 
but paid the greatest respect to the decisions of that body. He carried 
out the laws severely, the oppressive dearness of provisions was reduced 
by the utmost efforts, and, as far as was possible, no new burden was laid 
ou the provinces. ‘Tiberius was no actor, like his predecessor, Augustus, 
who, with successful cunning, had cast a veil of oblivion over the atrocious 
barbarities and bloody crimes of his earlier life, as well as the arbitrary 
changes in the government and administration, by friendliness, conde- 
scension, flattery, indulgence to the prejudices and evil inclinations of the 
nobles as well as the lower classes, and ended by rendering himself 
popular: he did what was right and just generally, without caring about 
the winning forms. He was a good manager, and, unlike his prede- 
cessor, solely employed the state revenues for useful purposes. In spite 
of his dislike of the costly theatrical performances and gladiator shows, 
the masses of the people learned to value his excellent qualities. Every- 
body obtained through him and from him impartial justice, liberal sup- 
port in the hour of need, relief from the pressure of harsh creditors, and 
zealous attention to material wants. 

lt was certainly difierent with the high-born nobles—with Roman 
‘society: by them he was cordially detested, and Tacitus, the high-born 
aristocrat, wrote his account of him entirely in this sense. The noble 
circles of Rome were at that time in such a state of demoralisation as no 
age or nation has ever since witnessed. Stripped of every noble feeling, 
incapable of any great and good sentiments, shamelessly demoralised at 
heart, devoted to the coarsest egotism, with no care for the public wel- 
fare, arrogant, and at the same time cringing, openly humiliating them- 
selves by the most loathsome flattery before the aristocrat, and secretly 
ever ready to insult by cruel calumnies, this aristocracy now found them- 
selves face to face with a prince whose serious design it was to reform the 
state and society thoroughly, and who attempted to cure the moral ulcers 
of both by sharp and radical measures. ‘Tiberius, according to the 
universal testimony of his historians, regarded himself as did Frederick 
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the Great, as the first servant of the state, and sought in the toil of 
such service consolation and forgetfulness of the heavy sufferings and 
misfortunes which personally tortured him. His activity was enormous, 
and if he broke down in his lofty mission, this occurred not through his 
own fault, but through that of the men with whom he had to deal. This 
failure, and the mode in which it was brought about ; the recognition of 
the miserable depravity of the state and the aristocracy; the black 
treachery of the fiendish Sejanus, in whom he had set his unbounded 
confidence, whom he had raised from the dust, and made the second man 
in the empire ; then, too, the misfortune that burst on him from all sides, 
which tore from him all his beloved friends, and deprived him of his 
fami!y—all this filled the end of his days with despair about his own fate 
and that of the world, with grim hatred and contempt of the men around 
him, and finally hurled him into the gloomy abyss of misanthropy. 

It was the old Roman nobility, the party most deeply insulted in their 
sacred privileges and prejudices, whose most decisive enmity was shown 
to the member of the Claudian family who was not descended from the 
Julii. The descendants of the oldest ruling families of Rome, many of 
whom had ruled since the times of the Republic, when the state was the 
property of the nobility, and who in their genealogical trees and family 
traditions, in the annals of the empire, and in the temples and monu- 
ments built by their ancestors, were able to display not alone equal, but 
even greater claims to the highest honours and dignities than Tiberius, 
whom, as they mockingly said, only the cunning of a woman (his 
mother) and the servile weakness of the emperor had made their master 
—all these looked with greater envy and hatred at Tiberius the more 
deeply they were forced to humiliate themselves before the commanding 
intellect, which, as they were aware, utterly despised them. While the 
poorer portion of the aristocracy owed him a grudge because he did not 
lavish the state finances upon them, the pride of the wealthier was 
offended by the fact that the emperor gave nameless but competent men 
the preference over the bearers of ancient names in filling up high offices 
and profitable provincial governments. “ Society” was also amazed be- 
wa he gave no opening for female influence, and it took its revenge in 

umny. 

The family circumstances of the emperor were most sorrowful, and not 
only brought to fruition his resolution in the twelfth year of his reign 
to retire from Rome, but also led to the gradual gloominess and deteriora- 
tion of his character. Soon after his accession to the throne, his nephew 
and adopted successor, Germanicus, the darling of the army and the 
people, was murdered by Calpurnius Piso, probably at the instigation of 
the rancorous Livia; and not long after the aging Cesar saw his only 
son and successor, Drusus, the tenderly beloved child of his never-to-be- 
forgotten Vipsania, fall the early prey of death, and the unhappy father 
did not even suspect that his most intimate friend, Sejanus, had mixed the 
poison for the prince. Though mentally shaken by these heavy blows, he 
showed himself great and dignified in misfortune. From the death-bed 
of his only son he proceeded to the Senate, and recommended to the 
weeping and sobbing senators the Princes Nero and Drusus, sons of Ger- 
manicus, and great-grandsons of Augustus, to their kindly care and 
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— But the emperor’s dearest hopes were borne to the grave with 
is only son. 

Another worm was gnawing at the same time at the heart of the aged 
Tiberius : the incurable quarrel with the woman who bore him—with his 
mother Livia—who had become the chief burden of his life and his reign. 
Regarding her son’s elevation to the throne as her special handiwork, she 
exercised a fearful pressure on ‘Tiberius with the claims of her ambition 
and love of power; he had great difficulty iu preventing her from inter- 
fering in the government, and had to seh the most vulgar abuse and 
contumely in consequence. The feelings of a son and reverence were 
sufficiently strong in Tiberius to make him refrain from any hard answer 
or measure, and as he could not make up his mind to banish his mother, 
he resolved to exile himself, and retired into Campania. 

We are naturally unable to enter here into any details about the ex- 
traordinary activity displayed by Tiberius as ruler; we can only say that 
a careful perusal of the very attractive and instructive account Stahr gives 
of it excites sincere admiration. Both in his internal and external policy 
Tiberius offers the rare picture of an indefatigably active and attentive, 
wise and calculating, acute and moderate prince, who ever kept the uni- 
versal welfare before him. Standing strictly and justly above parties, he 
occupied himself at home with an improved continuance of the Augustan 
policy, introduced order into the finances, reforms into the administration 
of justice, and earnestness in executing the public laws, He drew the 
best men from all classes around him, and did not pay the slightest atten- 
tion to gossip and popular clamour ; his foreign policy was pre-eminently 
conservative, not directed to an extension of the frontiers of the enormous 
empire, neglectful of conquest, and only keeping what he already pos- 
sessed, so that during his long government only two new provinces, Ca 
padocia and Masia, were incorporated, while, on the other hand, all the 
provinces were more carefully organised. To prove in what a clever 
but dignified way Tiberius acted, we will take his treatment of the anni- 
hilator of the best Roman armies, Arminius, the Cheruscan, the sworn 
foe of the Roman empire. Adgandestrius, Prince of the Catti, offered, 
in a letter to the Roman Senate, to put Arminius out of the way, if‘ poison 
were sent him for the purpose ; but Tiberius gave him the answer, that 
Rome was accustomed to avenge herself on her foes with arms in her 
hand. Even Tacitus finds this conduct praiseworthy, and he consequently 
places Tiberius by the side of those old Roman generals who once 
declined the offered poisoning of Pyrrhus, and sent the menaced king 
warning of the design against his life. We must certainly assume that 
Tiberius was well enough acquainted with the Germans to feel sure that 
they would eventually save him the trouble of ensnaring their saviour, 
the greatest hero of his nation. And in truth his own relations assas- 
sinated the “liberator of Germany.”’ 

lt was, as we have said, in the twelfth year of his reign that Tiberius, 
then sixty-seven years of age, carried out his long meditated but often 
deferred resolution of retiring to the rock island of Capri, which rises out 
of the cerulean waters of the Gulf of Naples like a petrified sphinx. 
The intrigues of the members of the Julian family, and the criminal 
designs of the Princes Nero and Drusus, who were secretly instigated by 
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his prime minister, Sejanus, dealt him new and deep wounds, and in this 
growing bitterness of temper the hardest blow fell on him, in the dis- 
covery that this very Sejanus, the only man to whom he had given his 
unbounded confidence, had cheated and betrayed him for years, and mur- 
dered his only son. From this time up to his decease life was only a 
frightful burden for the unhappy old man. He still reigned, because 
necessity commanded it, but did so joylessly, hopelessly. His greatest 
anxiety was about his successor, for Caligula, whom fate had designated 
to succeed him, possessed traces of insanity, and was at an early age a 
monster in human form, although he cleverly managed to conceal his 
bestiality behind the hypocritical mask of modest behaviour. One day 
the monster forced his way into the sleeping apartments of Tiberius 
armed with a dagger, but, seized with compassion (misericordid cor- 
reptus), he threw the knife away and left the room. Tiberius had noticed 
the circumstance, but said not a word about it. Truly an affecting pic- 
ture: a Caligula, who, resolved on murder, moved to pity at the sight of 
the slumbering old man, lets the knife slip from his grasp ; and Tiberius, 
who was able to look on, and keep silence. 

Tiberius died, solitary as he had lived, at the age of seventy-eight, of 
a natural death. He had possessed the courage to galvanise the dead 
body of the Roman state by the aid of a humane absolutism, and to im- 
part fresh life to what was internally decayed. The attempt must neces- 
sarily fail, partly through internal causes, partly from the external one of 
the repugnance felt in influential circles against the intruder into the 
legitimate reigning family. It was on this reef that he was wrecked, and 
it was this circumstance that embittered his life and poisoned his cha- 
racter. And when finally his belief in humanity was crushed by the 
treachery of Sejanus, he tried in vain to extinguish by streams of blood 
the fire of desperation which was internally consuming him. Hence 
Tiberius stands forth as a tragical figure in the history of Rome and of 
humanity. 

We are fully aware that it is a difficult task to rehabilitate those men 
whom history has once branded, and the cases which have hitherto oc- 
curred have not been eminently successful. Public opinion does not the 
less regard Henry VIII. as a tyrant, although Mr. Froude has defended 
him so gallantly, and we fear lest Stahr may find his efforts on behalf of 
Tiberius equally futile. Still, we have to thank him for his close rea- 
soning, and the extraordinary knowledge of Roman history which he 
displays. 
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A PARISIAN TOURIST* 


Berry signifies in old French “plain.” But the country so desig- 
nated is like the “ Low Countries,” by no means either low, level, or flat 
ee and as the Low Countries have their Ardennes, so Berry has 
its “ Forests” and “‘ Black Valleys.” ‘The level-country is, indeed, 
mainly confined to the environs of Bourges, where a wide expanse of 
green meadows are framed in poplars, and dotted with the autumnal 
crocus. 

Our Parisian tourist did not visit the “ Vallée Noire,” it was sufficient 
that it was depicted in “‘ Valentine” and in “ Mauprat.” ‘The novelists 
of the present day, it is to be observed, go to the most strange out-of- 
way places for the scene of their idylis, which have, after ali, always more 
of the Boulevards in ‘them than of rural or pastoral simplicity. But he 
saw Crozant and Chateaubrun, and he declares them to be “admirable” 
—that is, not merely to be admired, but superlatively beautiful. Crozant 
is situated on the confines of La Marche, at the confluence of the Creuse, 
or “ hollow-way,” and of the Sédelle. The town is dominated over by 
the ruined towers of an ancient castle, nestled upon a mass of dark preci- 
pitous rocks, and which are poetically attributed to the Saracens ; but 
there is nothing at all Saracenic about these old crumbling relics of 
feudal times. Chfteaubrun is perched upon still loftier rocks, about four 
leagues farther up the same “hollow-way.” It is in this romantic vale 
—a kind of Switzerland in miniature, and in the prettiest part of Berry 
and of La Marche, between Crozant and Chiteaubrun—that George Sand 
has localised the scenes of the “ Péché de M. Antoine.” Our Parisian 
accordingly hastened to place on record that he broke his fast where 
Emile dec his love to ‘Gilberte (which, the reader will ask, is the 
lady’s name ?), and Gilberte (that is the lady), without saying anything, 
allowed her sympathy to be shown in her emotion. When we say 
‘broke his fast” instead of breakfasted, we do so advisedly, for déjetiner 
with a Parisian tourist may mean breakfast, lunch, or any other meal, 
save dimner, which is eschewed im modern times as too formal and ex- . 
pensive. The ordinary routine of meals to a peripatetic philosopher is 
reduced in actual times to two—déjetiner and souper. 

La Creuse is, we have said, Switzerland in mimature, and our tourist 
declares that it is Switzerland “ berrichone, charmante, adorable.’ The 
first, because it is in Berry. It has certainly a rapid tumbling river, with 
a bed hewn out among precipitous rocks, crowned with burghs built by 
the hand of man, and dismantled by time. Thanks to the facilities 
afforded by railroads, it has also become a kind of studio for landscape 
painters ; and our Parisian, at another “ déjediner,” set out upon an old 
copy of the Débats, hailed a representative of the happy class of Bohe- 
mians, busy with his brush on the other side of the stream, with— 

“He, monsieur! voulez-vous, déjetiner avec nous ?” 

The invitation unceremoniously extended was as graciously accepted, 
and the artist turned out to be the Schneider of modern times. Few 
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English tourists could have forgotten their national “morgue” so far as 
to have done the same thing. 

Our Parisians, thus brought accidentally in contact, agreed on one 
point—that George Sand had no necessity for idealising in depicting her 
« Berrichones,” for they are as handsome in their wild gracefulness, with 
their bushy hair, large eyes, fine features, and, good teeth, as the mar- 
yellous scenery by which they are surrounded. 

At the feudal fortress of Chateaubrun, now in ruin, are to be seen in 
an old dungeon tower or keep the “oubliettes” which Michelet depicts 
with such just and indignant appreciation of their horrors, and to which 
those who were accused of being Huguenots or sorcerers were consigned. 
“Lasciate ogni speranza!’’ exclaims our Parisian (the quotation is far 
from possessing the attribute of novelty), when committed to an oubliette. 
The oubliette has no steps or staircase. A staircase is hope. Who goes 
down may one day go up again. But an oubliette is a well into which 
the victim was lowered by a rope, and into which a small amount of 
coarse food was cast from day to day from above. There was no stair- 
case and no hope! 

What literary resources the modern Parisian has at his command when 
on his travels! Arrived at Issoudon, our tourist re-perused, he tells us, 

’s “Un Ménage de Gargon,” and put up at the Cabaret de la 
Cognette, at which the Chevaliers de la Désceuvrance met to concoct 
their nocturnal enterprises. Nay, he even slept in the room, papered 
with the adventures of Telemachus, just as Balzac described it. Next 
day he visited the little chateau of Frapesle, where the same romancer 
wrote his “ Lys dans la Vallée.” The ‘ petit chateau” belonged at that 
time to Madame Carraud, a relation of Balzac’s, and she kindly under- 
took to superintend his correspondence (answer his love-letters, we are 
told, in Boulevard style), so as to leave more leisure to the author for his 
work. Now, this is not fair, for Madame Carraud is, according to Mon- 
sieur Deschanel’s own showing, an excellent woman, rural doctor and 
schoolmistress, never ceasing to do good in summer or in winter. She 
has also penned books for children of such sterling goodness, that one— 
“La Petite Jeanne ou le Devoir’’—was crowned by the Academy, and 
Hachette disposed of eighty-five thousand copies of the work. The same 
house sold eighty-seven thousand copies of “ Maurice ou le Travail.” 
There are nothing like school-books for selling. ‘There are so many 
children, and then, again, so many people remain children after they are 
grown up, that such books have double chances. Madame Carraud had 
@ most characteristic letter of Balzac’s in her possession, in which he 
complains, as usual, of the chronic disorder of his finances. The expen- 
diture normal, the receipts abnormal—like comets. Yet is he fat, he 
says, as “le plus vrai pourtraict de moine qui onques ait été vu depuis 
l’extréme heure des couvents.” He is melancholy, he says, because he 
who has done so much for the sex has not one to comfort him; and then, 
in another breath, he declares that he does not know Madame de Saint 
S., whom some have insinuated he is too intimate with. ‘“ Le Médecin 
de Campagne” had, he says, cost him more trouble than any of his - 
vious works, for he wished to equal the simple beauty of the Gospel, to 
surpass the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” and to put in action the “‘ Imitation of 
Jesus Christ.” He then concludes by requesting that a service of porce- 
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Jain the kind lady had promised him should be forwarded soon, as he 
was about to give a dinner-party. The cups, he says, must be in the 
form of a “pot de nuit, élégante, pure”—which is more than can be 
said of the analogy—and the dessert-plates must have on them a Gothic 
H. B. 

If, says Monsieur Emile Deschanel, we had only this letter of Balzac’s, 
it would suffice to depict the man to the life, from foot to head, physically, 
intellectually, and morally ! 

The cathedral of Bourges has five front arches, which, seen obliquely, 
look like a forest with branches of stone and leaves of painted glass. 
The main entrance is a whole poem in stone, representing the Day of 
Judgment. Some of the presiding demons are wondrous. There is, for 
example, the demon of luxury, with wings behind that are not fixed 
either to the shoulders or to the heels, and which has four devouring 
mouths—one at the head, two at the breast, and the third much lower 
down. Unlike the Divina Commedia of Dante, the whole scene, though 
frightful, is by no means melancholy. The demons, who combine the 
functions of gendarmes and executioners, seem to be rejoicing in the 
tortures which it is in their power to inflict, and the whole has more of 
the Danse Macabre in it than of spiritual teaching. Nor are the painted 
windows the least beautiful part of that Bible in stone, which is called 
Saint Stephen of Bourges. The interior is austere in its simplicity, and 
our Parisian had the good taste to prefer that simple grandeur to the 
Byzantine “ bariolage,” as he calls it, in vogue in Paris. The mausoleum 
of the Dukes of Berry is in the crypt below, and Monsieur Deschanel 
assures us that he heard on a former occasion—in 1843—a woman, “ the 
glory of Berry,” publicly and grossly insulted, from a pulpit which should 
have been devoted to expounding the Gospel. 

If the cathedral of Bourges is grandiose, the house of Jacques Coeur 
is in its own way both handsome and picturesque. It is now a “ palais 
de justice.”’ So it is with the house of the jurisconsult Cujas, who not 
only educated a whole host of children, but helped to set them up in the 
world. The place is now the gendarmerie. Everywhere now in France 
force takes the place of right. ‘ But,” inquires our Parisian in his 
meditative travels, “have they not recently discovered that force and 
right are the same thing, and that, after all, the force of right reduces 
itself to the right of force? As to myself, all I can say is, long live the 
paradoxes by which such useful discoveries are made, and which enable us 
to play such antics with our common sense !” 

The house of the “ Sisters Blue” is a little gem of architecture. Stair- 
cases, chimney-pieces, ceilings, everything is richly and exquisitely deco- 
rated. Our Parisian was shown the house by one of the sisters, but having 
detected on the ceiling of the oratory, mght in front of the altar, a 
handsome boy doing something in a wooden shoe, he says the “ Sister 
Blue” blushed and withdrew. Louis XI. is said to have been born in 
this house ; his memory is, therefore, upheld there, somewhat in the sense 
of what his historian, Philip of Commines, wrote of one Galeas—“ a great 
and bad tyrant, but honourable.” Bourges, with all its fine old medieval 
relics, is asleeping beauty, redolent of lethargy and ennui. In these pro- 
vincial towns of France, go in the year 1800, in 1825, and 1850, and you 
will find the same things in the same places, even to the beggar at the 
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church-door, who, like the Grand Lama of Thibet, never dies. It is impos- 
sible to conceive, without having contemplated it, to what extent some of 
these great towns are deserted. There are streets—take, for example, 
those of the “Grosse Armée” and that of the “ Petite Armée”—and we 
know their counterparts in certain Rues des Cannoniers, de Chasseurs, de 
Tambour Major—always martial, except when sainted—in many a town 
of France—which date from the time of Charles VI., and remain in the 
present day just what they were in the time of that king. Long white 
walls, with = paving-stones below, grass growing between—the very 
atmosphere—not over-sweet—pervaded by a deathlike stillness. 

Our tourist rejoiced in his emancipation from the city of dulness, and 
in exchanging its melancholy streets for the smiling open country of the 
Bourbonnais and the Nivernais, by which he took his way to Lyons. The 
white Charolaise race of oxen that fatten on the rich meadows of the 
Allier are compared, in his high spirits, to the oxen of the sun, impiously 
destroyed by the famishing companions of Ulysses. “There, sacred to 
the radiant god of day, graze the fair herds,” writes Homer ; and farther 
on he says, “ Holy the flocks, and dreadful is the god!” But we are not 
aware that he speaks of them as being positively white. 

In front of a park was an inscription to the effect that “ Le public est 
prévenu qu’il y a des piéges 4 loups.” ‘ Poor public!” says our tourist ; 
“this gentleman, in addressing the whole public as trespassers, poachers, 
or thieves, might just as well have written, ‘Hé! tas de voleurs, halte-la! 
garde a vous!’” Perhaps, however, the lordly proprietor did not mean to 
be so comprehensively malicious. He is rich; he cannot be everything. 

Green slopes, dotted with villas, at the junction of the Sadne and the 
Rhone, herald the approach to Lyons, with its frightful and dirty old 
city, and its new quarter not much better. Our tourist is in ecstasies, 
however, with the Montagne de Fourviére. Its staircase is compared to 
the ladder of Jacob trod by angels. When we were there, we saw a 
group of padded officers flirting with two Lyonnaises seated on chairs, and 
pretending to be working. They were certainly not angels. Our Pari- 
sian was, however, himself astounded at the objects of superstition and 
idolatry displayed on that mount. An Englishman, who he says happened 
to be there (who ever went to see a sight on the Continent and did not 
find an Englishman there ?), was perfectly taken aback ; and he adds, I 
was obliged to agree with him, that human idiocy has depths that are 
unfathomable. 

Grenoble, with its Grande Chartreuse, as renowned for its liqueur as 
its piety, is “de rigeur” from Lyons. ‘The site of this renowned monas- 
tery is, from its savage wildness, designated the “ Desert.” Over the 
geteway is the following inscription: “Aula provinciarum Galliz.” 
Our Parisian was received in a spacious hall lit up by seven windows, 
with the old-fashioned lozenge panes set in lead. The great beams that 
crossed the ceiling as well as the walls of this hall, were blackened with 
the smoke of years. No meat is allowed in the Grande Chartreuse, so 
our tourist had fain to sup upon potatoes, omelettes, haricots, pears, and 
nuts. ‘To this was added a “ petit verre” of the liqueur, which is, we are 
told, distilled from the resinous pulp of the fir-leaf. Supper over, the 
hour for nocturnal prayer may be awaited by the fireside, or repose may 
be rather sought for, than obtained, in a box like a coffin. Our tourist 
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preferred the latter alternative, but was quickly aroused by a plentiful 

ion of holy water. The midnight miadiisile begun in the dark. 
There is in the whole chapel only one flickering little lamp, except the 
dark lanterns which the monks bring with them, as they glide in, in the 
obscurity, one by one. After all these shadows have taken their places 
by the side of the choir there is a brief and solemm silence, only broken 
by the sound of the monks prostrating themselves before the altar. This 


is suddenly interrupted by a grand chorus: 


Deus, in adjutorium meum intende ! 


the dark lanterns being opened, the wax-tapers lighted, and the whole 
chapel illuminated, the monks now first appearing in their white robes, 
oceupying each his separate stall. Devotions are prolonged till two in 
the morning, after which the weary tourist is once more allowed to geek 

in his coffin-like bed. Nothing is said of the industry cherished 
by piety, the hospitality, and charity of the worthy monks. The Char- 
treux do not precisely correspond either to the idle, the begging, or the 
persecuting orders of olden times: they live in days when such things are 
no longer tolerated, so they promote instead cultivation and all branches 
of agricultural industry ; a long range of buildings are inhabited by 
workmen and manufactures, producing their own shoes, stockings, and 
clothing. The villagers, cottagers, and farmers, are supported in sick- 
ness and sorrow; and the “‘ Desert” suffices in all things for itself. 

From Dauphiny our tourist wended his way into Savoy, and from the 
Chartreuse he proceeded direct to the “‘Charmettes.” The cottage so 
designated is about a mile and a half from Chambery, and Rousseau spent 
a few of the happiest of his clouded days at this spot, in company with 
Madame de Warens. ‘I was transported,” the sophistical philosopher 
writes in his ‘‘ Confessions,” “ the first day that we spent there. ‘ Oh, 
mamma !’ I said to that dear friend, as I embraced her and covered her 
with tears of tenderness and joy, ‘this abode is the home of happiness 
and innocence !’ ” 

“Innocence !” echoes the Parisian; ‘“ who would not be innocent after 
that fashion ?” And he adds, it was but a very poor cottage to be in 


eestasies about—emall and low, with a moss-covered thatch. In Madame ' 


de Warens’s room were a chair and a mirror; in Rousseau’s, a ricket 
old piano. Heérault de Séchelles, commissioner of the Convention in the 
department of Mont Blanc in 1792, had a commemorative and poetic in- 
scription engraved on the hut, supposed to have been contributed by 
Madame d’Epinay, the same lady that Rousseau likewise describes in his 
“ Confessions” as sending him a petticoat of English flannel wherewith 
to make a waistcoat, and which he ardently embraced because “she had 
worn it ay !”" The note that accompanied the gift is, however, 
preserved in e d’Epinay’s Memoirs, and it speaks plainly of “ un 
petit baril de sel, un rideau pour Madame le Vasseur et un cotillon tout 
neuf & moi (que je n’ai pas porté, au moins!) d’une flanelle de soie, trés- 

re & lui en faire un, on A vous-méme un bon gilet.” Monsieur 

hanel agrees with Lamartine that Rousseau committed a breach of 
faith in naming Madame de Warens in his “ Confessions,” but he does 
not think that he has calumniated her. Such a temperament and such a 
mya as Rousseau has depicted, appear to him to have been founded 
on tru 
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Chambery led to Chamouny. From Albertville to Sallanches the road 
is bordered by apple-trees, and two young Englishmen, seated on the 
imperial, terrified the more sedate occupants of the interior by shouting 
out “Hats! hats!” eccentric insulars! all the bad jokes of every 
country are fathered upon them. From Sallanches to Chamouny the 
journey is performed in one-sided cars; it is said, to facilitate a view of 
the seenery, and so effectually is this result brought about, that an 
Englishman is said to have made the circuit of the Lake of Geneva with- 
out having ever seen its waters. He was seated with his back to it. 

At Chamouny our tourist saw the relics of the three guides lost in 
1820. A féte was also held to celebrate the triumphant return of a 
Frenchman from the summit of Mont Blane. Monsieur Deschanel pro- 
vided himself here with an alpenstock, in order that he might not dis- 
appear down a erevasse, like a letter put into a post-box. On his way up 
the Montant-Vert he visited the fountain of Caillet, the scene of the 
‘ opening chapter in Florian’s pretty novel, called “ Claudine, nouvelle 
Savoyarde.” Half a dozen Claudines were there offering strawberries, 
milk, and flowers. The milk, we are told, has not yet been adulterated 

connexion with France. A farther walk led to the petrified sea called 
the “ Mer de Glace,” and the great vaulted ice-cave called the sources of 
the Arveiron. This fairy grotto is adorned with the most marvellous 
stalactites. It was there, our Parisian says, he first understood Schelling’s 
assertion, that ‘‘ crystallisation is an unconscious thought,” which re- 
minded him of a similar profound remark of Buffon’s, that “a vegetable 
is an animal asleep,” and of a still more recent and equally philosophical 
remark of Michelet’s, “a dog is a eandidate for humanity.” Such, he 
says, is “ the seale of being ;” we may add, playfully rendered by a paradox, 
a negative, and an illusion. 

M. Felix des Portes, prefect of the “‘ Department du Leman’’ in the 
time of the French Republic, had a little temple and asylum erected on 
the “ Mer de Glace,” with the inscription, “ A la Nature!” Our tourist 
is indignant that the sublime idea that it represented should have been 
ignored, and the temple allowed to fall into ruin. But would it not have 
been more philosophical, if not more sublime, to have dedicated it to the 
God of Nature? It used to be the custom to write from London and 
Paris to secure the best guides. The French have methodised this, like 
everything else, and the guides and mules must now be taken in their 
turn, good or bad. There is one comfort that Art. 34 of the “ Regula- 
tions” provides that ‘if a mistake in the way shall have caused the loss 
of the traveller, always excepting in case of a storm, he shall be erased 
from the list.” Who will be erased? The traveller? No, the guide. 
The traveller is erased from the number of the living, the guide from the 
list of ineapables. The walk over the “‘ Mer de Glace” appears to have 
been pleasant enough. The first guide had snow up to his ankles, the 
seeond who followed up to his calves, the third up to his knees, and so . 
on, till traveller No. 1 had snow-shoes; No. 2, snow-gaiters; No. 3, 
snow-boots 4 la gendarme; and No. 4, a la postillon. The eternal 
“déjeiner” at the Jardin was also bly lively, but all were suffer- 
ing from the effects of radiation. This reminded our tourist of a visit 
he once made to the baths of Loutche. Heated, dusty, and fatigued, 
he took a bath to refresh himself. The superintendent asked him if he 
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was going to stay. ‘ No,” was the reply. “Whyso?” “ Because if 
not a bath is = tk “ But why ni a hot at weary.” “ But in 
most persons it takes a week to bring on the salutary eruption. But 

aps in your case the water may prove more quickly efficacious.” 
“ What for?” “For the eruption!” “For the eruption!” exclaimed 
the terrified tourist ; and, throwing off the dirty blouse in which he was 
enveloped, he hastened away from the place. Two or three days after- 
wards he had been exposed to the snow sun of the “‘ Mer de Glace,” and 
the usual effects manifested themselves. He naturally attributed these 
to the effects of the Piscina of Louéche, and he was not at his ease till 
he had regained his own dear France and consulted the faculty as to the 
nature of the desquamatory process. 

A storm on the descent sufficed to swell the turbulent Arve, so that 
there was no getting to Chamouny. Our tourist had fain to sleep in a 
chalet at the foot of the Montant-Vert. Like most of the uninitiated, he 
objected to the bed and coverlid of feathers. But, left to himself, he 
found that the mattress was like Savoy, all mountains and valleys. He 
envied Enceladus; he was under a mountain, but at least he laid flat. He 
was upon a whole chain of mountains. He also soon became aware of 
the fact that it was getting very cold. Again he envied the son of Titan, 
for he was under Etna. The upshot was, that he had to get out in the 
dark for the feather-bed, and an hour afterwards for the counterpane. 

Starting by the Col de Balme, our tourist met—an avalanche, the 
reader will say—not at all, a worthy abbé, of whom it is recorded that, 
being chaplain on board ship, he exhorted the crew to the combat by 
telling them that there was no paradise for cowards. Stendhal, in his 
account of the retreat from Moscow, gives some specimens of military 
eloquence that are still more remarkable—positively ridiculous—only, un- 
fortunately, untranslatable. 

The Bois Magnin, the Salvatoresque portion of the Col de Balme, is 
succeeded by the Val de Trient, in which the two routes, that by the 
Col and that by the Téte-Noire, meet. Together they pass over the 
Forclaz into the Valais, and here a gendarme asking for passports, rising 
up between the tourist and the prospect, mars the latter considerably. 
“Un brigadier est une rose,” says the song; but who cares for roses 
among Alpine rhododendrons ? 

It is pleasant, after all,-after a few days of Alpine mountaineering, to 
lay the alpenstock by one’s side in a cozy railway carriage, and to be able 
to say to it, “ Dear friend, we will both rest ourselves awhile, and let the 
locomotive do the work for us.” So it is that the tourist now speeds 
from Martigny to Geneva around that lake so beloved by literary men 
of all kinds and descriptions—Voltaire and Rousseau, Gibbon and Byron, 
Madame de Staél and Michelet. A pleasant trip it is, too, by the Pisse 
Vache and the chasm of St. Maurice, sung by Childe Harold; Bex, with 
its spa, the home of the immortal Haller, and an inscription in honour 
of Caligula, who had better have been buried under its ruins ; Yvorne, a 
curious version of Hybernum (Galba’s winter-quarters), with excellent 
white white, out of which the Swiss manufacture their champagne ; and, 
lastly, Villeneuve, from whence we first contemplate the lake. Madame 
Dora d’Istria, in her pretty book “ Au Bord des Lacs Helvetiques,” re- 
marks, with no small amount of truth, that Byron, notwithstanding the 
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power of his genius, is but a common-place depicter of the splendours of 
pature ; he contents himself with the most vague terms, — all that he 
says of the Lake of Geneva would apply itself just as well to that of the 
Four Cantons. A poet is not always either a naturalist or a geographer, 
although such is sometimes the case ; but, in the majority of instances, 
the minuteness of observation, and the spirit of analysis that is essential 
to the scientific mind, is fatal to that brilliant vagueness which consti- 
tutes the essence of poetry. According to Madame Dora d’Istria, the 
lake of the Four Cantons is green, that of Geneva is blue—ever of a 
splendid blue. There is certainly a difference, but it imports not to 
oy: the latter concerns itself more with the glorious reminiscences of 
the place. Byron, to whom it was a matter of great indifference, pro- 
bably, if the waters were green or blue, could still lament that the monks 
of St. Bernard had levelled ‘‘ The Bosquets de Julie” to obtain a gallon 
more wine, and that the rocks of Meillerie, which sheltered De Saint 
Preux and Madame de Wolmar, had been blasted to make way for a 
road. Yet Byron himself admits that he was not acquainted with the 
history of Bonnivard when he wrote his “ Prisoner of Chillon”—that 
Bounivard who, as the amiable, lettered, scholarly, and patriotic prior of 
Saint Victor, played the same part in the dawn of the Reformation in 
Geneva that Erasmus did in that of the Great Reformation, and whose 
persecutions by the miserable prince-bishop we have only lately depicted 
from the burning pages of D’Aubigné. The sympathy excited by the 
idea of such a man immured in the oubliettes of Chillon would have been 
far deeper than even genius could excite for an imaginary sufferer. 

After Chillon and Clarens, the one with a prison, the other with a 
bosquet, comes Vevey, where Rousseau enjoyed the friendship of Made- 
moiselle Wulson, his first love, and where was born Madame de Warens, 
his happiest reminiscence! This extremity of the lake has one of the 
most favoured climates in Europe. Whilst London has, upon an average, 
178 rainy days in the year, Paris 152, Rome 117, Pau 109, Florence 
103, Montpellier 80, Vevey has only 72. But we must not forget that 
Marseilles, Cannes, Nice, and Hyéres, have an average of only 55. 

The vineyards of the Ryffthal, whose soil, supported by rock terraces, 
is said to have been brought from Evian in boats— 


Mitis in apricis coquitur vindemia saxis— 


are a all the way to Lausanne by a chain of hills from the north 
winds. The wine is, therefore, good, and is, with the game and fish of 
the neighbourhood, regretted by Brillat Savarin, who exclaims, “‘ What 
good dinners did we consume in those days at Lausanne at the “ Lion 
d’Argent,” and that for fifteen batz” (about Is. 104d.). The “Lion 
d’Argent” is, alas! now the “ Lion d’Or,” thanks to the extravagance of 
tourists. There is no other locality of the same size with so many lite- 
rary reminiscences as this city on the lake. Here it was that Gibbon 
loved Mademoiselle Curchod, afterwards Madame Necker, and the mother 
of Madame de Statl—proof enough that she was worthy even of the 
historian of “ The Decline and Fall.” It was here that the dyspeptic 
sceptic, Voltaire, complained that he had no stomach to enjoy the mag- 
nitude and the magnificence of the scenery; yet, another day, would 
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write, “ We devour cocks of the wood, grouse, and trouts of twenty 
pounds; are we not to be pitied?” Here it is that also dwelt Cellini, 
the two De Maistres, Fox, Madame de Charriére, B. Constant, Chateau- 
briand, Lamartine, Adam Mickiewicz, Sainte-Beuve, and Victor Hugo. 
Lausanne has, however, a literary rival in Coppet, whose pointed roofs 
from out of a grove of poplars in the south-west angle of the lake, 
ere it was that Bayle tutored the young lords of Dohna, and here it 
was that the exiled of Napoleon—Madame de Statél—held her court, 
attended by Schlegel, Sismondi, Chateaubriand, B. Constant, Mesdames 
de Charriére, Récamier, and a whole host of others. Here it was, also, 
that Byron so far forgot himself as to have earned the rebuke of the 
hostess—to which, he says, he made a low bow, in sign of departure. 

But of all the on Lake Leman, none, not even Lausanne, 
with its vast se of waters, backed by wooded mountains, over which 
peer the eternal snows of the King of the Alps, can compare with that 
city of glorious memory, Geneva, at the outlet of the Rhéne. At Ville- 
neuve the river enters the lake of a muddy or yellowish tint; it issues 
forth from it as blue and as limpid as the lake itself. It is the lake turned 
into a river. Our tourist anticipated Geneva, however, by a trip to 
Ferney. Voltaire is with him the apostle of reason, liberty, and justice. 
He visited the chiteau inhabited by one who has been called “the king 
of common minds,” and the temple in which Arséne Houssaye says is in- 
scribed an impertinence: “‘ Deo erexit Voltaire, mpccLxi.” But our 
tourist views the matter in a different light. He quotes Voltaire himself 
as explaining that his was the only temple in the world erected in honour 
of the Creator. ‘ England,” he said, “has a church dedicated to St. 
Paul, France to Sainte Genevieve, not one to the Creator.”’ Is it imper- 
tinent, asks Monsieur Deschanel, of a Christian to worship the Father— 
if so, it will possibly one day be declared impious. The Father is as it 
were forgotten in the Son, or absorbed in the Trinity. Even in the 
Anglican Church the congregation all bow reverentially at the mention 
of the Saviour in the Creed, but the name of the Father is passed over 
irreverentially. But that which is inexcusable in Christians is to be ex- 
cused to a certain extent in Voltaire and Rousseau ; they were professed 
Deists, and it was as such that they were denounced as ‘‘ Demons clothed 
in flesh.” 

Geneva is, as it is well known, divided into an old city and a new city. 
Old Geneva, a gloomy labyrinth, is described by our tourist as being still 
the austere city of Calvin, into which the sun could rarely find its way, 
and which was only lit up at intervals by the fatal flames of proselytising 

. The gloomy fierceness of the sixteenth century seems still to 
reign in these black and massive houses. One breathes there the very 
atmosphere of fanaticism. These tortuous streets, these obscure passages, 
form an inextricable network, and resemble the plot of a theological con- 
troversy. Monsieur Deschanel, when exiled from Paris, had a professor- 
ship offered to him at Lausanne, but he preferred Brussels, the metropolis 
of another hospitable and liberal country. He admits, however, that the 
intellectual movement in Switzerland is most remarkable. He has reason 
to do so, having been offered a cuair, in the place of that which his 
liberal opinions lost him in the metropolis of France. The house that 
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interested him most at Geneva was that in which was born Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau ; the houses that would have interested us most in that old city 
would have been those tenanted by the Huguenots of old, and their 
enemies the Mamluks. At Neufchatel it was Rousseau again— Rousseau 
everywhere. Neufchitel possesses some of his inedited manuscripts— 
“inappreciable treasures,” our tourist designates them. 

Curious it is that a Frenchman cannot ascend the old Mons Rigidus— 
the Righi of the present day—without an adventure. Monsieur Des- 
barroles—the Anglophobist who travelled at three francs a day—set the 
example. Monsieur Deschanel follows it. He met a college chum in 
the ascent, and the two passed a young lady on horseback, accompanied 

an aged man in a chair. In a moment we are transported to the 
« Italiens,” with Alboni in the “ Barbier ;” and thence to an hotel in the 
Quartier Beaujon, all A propos of the lady on horseback. ‘True, that after 
watching the sun disappear behind the black mass of Mount Pilate, one 
hundred and eighty persons sat down to supper on the Righi-Kulm ; 
true, that some went to watch the moon rising behind the glaciers; and 

ually true, that some got up to see the sun rise from out of the icy 

ks of the Bernese Alps ; but our Parisians divided their duties, one 

attended upon Diana, the other upon Apollo, but both seem to have been 
solely wrapt up in the dénouement of the drama which began at the 
“Ttaliens,” was interrupted in the Quartier Beaujon, and was brought to 
a conclusion on the summit of the Righi! ; 

Our tourist found on his way back that the Vosges were fine even after 
Switzerland. To speak correctly, he says, Switzerland and Savoy are 
beautiful ; the Vosges are charming. Surely the beautiful must slams 
charm? But the landscapes of the Vosges, he explains, are more pro- 
portioned to man than the grandiose and terrible beauties of the Helvetic 
and Savoyard Alps. From a lake near Plombiéres two streams issue 
forth, one of which goes by the Rhine to the German Ocean, the other 
by the Rhéne to the Mediterranean. He compares them to two brothers 
nursed in the same cradle, but carried by different destinies to opposite 
ends and to distant deaths. The flora of the Vosges, we are also told, is 
of the most varied and beautiful character. The traveller breathes there 
that balsamic atmosphere of the mountains which imparts health, activity, 
and spirits. But the traveller must be on foot to feel that impulse com- 
municated by the mountain air, and which is so opposed to idleness. 
Perhaps, also, it is from the same cause, or still more probably from its 
Teutonic elements of population, that the Vosges have become the centre 
of so many branches of industry. Forges, saw-mills, manufactures, 
factories, and paper-mills, dot the slopes and base of the hills, the summits 
of which are still occupied by the ruins of old monasteries and of feudal 
castles. Above the valley of Thann, near Mulhausen, is a stronghold 
besieged by Turenne, and one of its towers lies prostrate like a colossal 
gun ora gigantic telescope, by which to take a peep at the Black Forest 
—visible from that point. The people call it ‘Le Manchot.” There is 
in the same valley a tasteful Gothic spire, attributed to the architect of 
the cathedral of Strasburg. But we have réad somewhere that the 
builder of the latter spent his whole life in that great epic in stone. 

In the same valley, an excellent lady, who, like Madame Carraud in 
12 
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Berry, t her life in benefiting others, had opened a school, in which 
some fifty you Alsatian girls came to learn to sew and work. The 
materials suis Cevaiched, and once a month the results were distributed 
in the shape of clothes. The work was cheered by songs in French and 
in German. In summer-time it was carried on in the garden; in winter, 
in a spacious hall well warmed. Nothing, says our tourist, could be more 
charming or more touching. Unfortunately, Madame Risler—the lady 
in question—perished quite recently of an illness caught in attending 
upon one of her young pupils. The same family has founded at Cernay, 
near Thann, an agricultural school for boys and girls, The little colony 
is under the direction of Monsieur Zweifer, a disciple of Pestalozzi. 
Alsatia is, according to Monsieur Deschanel, the province of France in 
which the education and the well-being of the people, young and old, is 
most looked after, and that because it adjoins Switzerland ! 


Hence our tourist made his — to Paris by Franche-Comté. The 


railroad from Belfort to Besancon follows the valley of the Doub, and is 
replete with varied and picturesque scenery. There is Besangon, too, 
after Montbeliard, with its castle and tower; in the bottom of a great 
hollow, encircled by powerful ramparts, and inhabited by a mixed but 
intellectual race, from among whom hav=2 surged the Fouriers, the 
Cuviers, the Hugos, the Prudhommes, and the Nodiers, all ‘“‘ Comtois.” 
The city is, however, overshadowed by the palace of Cardinal Granvelle, 
which speaks, he says, disagreeably of the convent of the past and the 
barracks of the present day, two things much more identical than is 
generally imagined. One has half disappeared; it is to be hoped that 
both alike will disappear for ever in the future. Then alone will the 
middle ages have finally expired. Hoping for the same great and happy 
change to the family of men, however indistinctly such a future ma 
loom in a far, far away distance, we must leave our traveller, as wit 
os civicism he exclaims, “ Vite! vite! a Paris, & Paris !” 

onsieur Deschanel is a charming tourist; he has not an ill-natured word 
to say of any one—even of those morose insulars, whose presence so stirs 
the gall of many a travelling Frenchman—while he has an eye for the 
association of places, as well as one for places themselves, and a sym- 
pathising heart for all that is kindly and good. 
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THE KINGDOM OF SIAM. 


Tue origin of the Siamese language is dubious, but in any case it must 
be regarded as an independent language. Like Chinese, it has many words 
of one syllable, and has the same peculiarity as the Anamite language, 
that the same word is accentuated four or five different ways, and thus 
receives an equal number of meanings, although the orthography remains 
the same. Polysyllabic words in the Siamese language are exotic, and 
can be easily recognised as such. There are three forms of language: 
the lower, higher, and sacred. The first has incorporated the most foreign 
words, while the second has been kept as free as was possible from them. 
The sacred language is Pali and Sanskrit, though both have been 
‘ changed in accordance with the character and dialect of the Siamese. All 
objects connected with the religion of the country are described in this 
sacred language. 

The Siamese language contains twenty vowels and diphthongs and 
forty consonants. There are five modes of accentuation, which are in- 
timated both by a variation in the shape of the letters and by four accents. 
The differences of intonation are often scarce perceptible by the foreigner, 
and this renders it very difficult for Europeans to learn the language, 
while affording the Siamese splendid opportunities for puns and playing 
on words. The language is rich in synonymes, some of which are ex- 
clusively reserved for religion, others for poetry. Writing is from left to 
right, and the letters, though angular, are fine specimens of caligraphy. 
The religious works, to which Siamese literature is nearly entirely re- 
stricted, are written in Pali characters. The politeness of the Siamese, 
to which we have already referred, has produced strange forms of speech 
in the colloquial language, especially as regards titles. If a Siamese, for 
instance, is talking about a child of low rank, he calls it a “rat” or 
“mouse.” Children of the middle classes are called “* Mr.” and “ Miss 
Mouse.” Children of officials are distinguished by “mother” and 
“father,” with the addition of the name or without it, as “‘ Mother” and 
“Father Mouse,” or “ Rat.” When conyersing with a young man he is 
addressed as “‘ younger brother,” while an elder man, as we have already 
seen, is called “ father,” “uncle,” or “ grandpapa.” Dignitaries are 
always called ‘“ benefactors.” 

A few poetical productions of the Siamese are not without value. The 
wife of an American missionary has translated several of them, which 
contain fine ideas, into English. If these translations are faithful, we 
must feel surprised at the genius that resides in this so slightly cultivated 
nation. Although the Siamese are great admirers of theatrical represen- 
tations, they possess no national drama. Their plays are nearly all of 
Chinese origin, and the performers are asa rule Chinese. Noise ll bustle, 
dull and frequently lascivious farce, quarrelling and fighting, are the 
principal components of these representations, which enthral the audience 
for a whole day. The theatre is supported by government, and the 
admission is free: hence there is always a very large body of spectators. 

Music has certainly attained a greater development in Siam than in any 
other Asiatic country. This is seen at once in the large collection of 
musical instruments, which nearly all produce most pleasant and harmonious 
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sounds. Hand-bells, flutes, clarionettes, and guitars, are the most common, 
After sunset you can hardly find in Bangkok a respectable house in which 
the sounds of a concert or isolated instruments are not audible. It is the 
fashion for every well-to-do Siamese to have a private orchestra, and the 
king keeps thousands of musicians, whom he lends out on festal occasions, 
from which music is inseparable. Nearly all the musicians are women or 
girls, who generally handle their instrument with rare skill. The bells 
are usually the supporters of the melody, and have a most agreeable 
sound. They are arranged in a circle, and the performer strikes them 
with two padded wooden mallets. An instrument constructed on the 
principle of the glass harmonia, the sounding board of which resembles 
the shape of a ship’s hull, and in which twenty-two tuned bamboo staves 
are substituted for the glass, takes the second place, and is the constant 
accompaniment of the bells. A third peculiar instrument is the Laos flute. 
It consists of fourteen fine bamboo tubes of various lengths, arranged 
side by side, and having vent holes, which are closed with the fingers in 
turn, in order to modulate the sound. The air is introduced through a 
cylindrical mouthpiece, into which the tubes are fitted. The notes are 
remarkably sweet and agreeable. Castagnettes, conical drums, and 
guitars, form the chorus. There is no written music in Siam, and every 
tune is performed by ear. Hence it is the more surprising that the ear 
is not offended by a single false note during a concerted piece that lasts 
half an hour. The character of the music approximates to the European, 
and the melodies are generally plaintive and frequently repeated. Still 
you hear them with pleasure, and they form a most agreeable contrast 
with Chinese music. The difference is certainly very remarkable when 
we take into consideration the different civilisation of the two nations. 
The Chinese mentally stand higher than the Siamese, but their music, as 
such, does not deserve the appellation. Dancing is unknown in Siam, and 
the singing does not please a European ear, even though it has not the 
howling falsetto notes of the Chinese and Japanese, and is principally 
restricted to recitation. Usually the musical performances commence 
with a song, the last note of which the clarionette takes up, and the other 
instruments gradually join in. 

In painting, the Siamese are mere imitators of the Chinese, but are 
inferior to them. ‘heir pictures are coarse, the figures unnatural, and 
there is an utter absence of perspective. They appear to reserve all their 
artistic skill for the gold-painting in the temples. Even though there is 
always a want of true art in the design, the execution is extremely deli- 
cate, and deserves admiration. In architecture, on the other hand, the 
Siamese surpass all other Asiatic nations. ‘I'he temples, or watts, and 
the royal palaces, are real masterpieces of architecture, that display equal 
boldness of conception and beauty of form, and the more surprise us when 
we take into consideration the low scale of civilisation in which the nation 
generally stands. ‘The style is an effective mixture of Indian, Chinese, 
and—we are bound to say it—Gothic. Bricks are the sole building ma- 
terial, and all the edifices are covered with stucco, the ornaments being 
made of the same material. The mortar is composed of lime mixed with 
sand, sugar, and water, in which buffalo-hides and special roots have been 
left to soak for a long time. Through this the cement acquires an ex- 


traordinary firmness, which renders it almost impossible to pull down an 
ald wall. 
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Great attention is paid in Siam to the wood-cutting art, in which the 
Siamese have attained such skill as to compete with the Chinese. They 
also manufacture very delicate inlaid articles, principally in mother-o’- 

and their mosaic, composed of coloured glass, which they manu- 
facture in the country, and of broken Chinese porcelain, deserves all re- 
cognition. Their fondness of ornaments and vessels made of the precious 
metals occupies many gold and silversmiths, and there is hardly any 
country in which these metals are more common or more exposed to 
view than in Siam. The Siamese are, hence, masters in gold-beating and 
gilding. They also work up splendidly copper, which is found in their 
country, though they neglect and do not know how to handle the other 
metals found in their productive mountains. Apart from the above pro- 
ductions, to which must be added the government sugar-mills, arrac- 
distilleries, and cannon-foundries, Siamese industry is nowhere. Siam, 
consequently, offers a more favourable market for European trade pro- 
ductions than China and Japan, where the native industry has already 
reached a high stage of development. 

The principal occupation of the Siamese is agriculture, the cultivation 
of rice occupying the first place. The field is taken in hand in May, the 
weeds being plucked up by a harrow, and the ground turned with a 
plough, whose share is not much larger than a hand. The rice is sown 
at the first fall of rain, for it shoots up very rapidly in wet weather. 
Hence, when the inundation takes place, the rice-plant grows at the same 
rate as the water rises. With the close of the inundation the rice begins 
to turn yellow, and is perfectly ripe by January, the harvest month. The 
grains are then thrashed on the field or trodden out by buffaloes, and the 
straw is burnt in order to manure the ground. The Siamese rice is of 
excellent quality, and the best in all Asia. In addition to rice cultivation, 
in which nature does the most work, the Siamese occupy their time with 
horticulture, which demands even less labour. The fruit-trees flourish 
without any culture, and the vegetables alone have a little more attention 
paid them, as they are irrigated with a mixture of water, salt, and rotten 
fish. This mode of treatment renders the plants wondrously productive. 
The indolent Siamese have left the cultivation of the sugar-cane, pepper, 
and tobacco, which costs more trouble, to the industrious Chinese, who, 
in return, derive all the greater profit from it. 

Siam is richer than any other tropical country in every sort of fruit 
and vegetable. All the varieties of the palm, with their graceful trunks 
and luxuriant crowns, form the chief beauty of the landscape, and the 
cocoa and areca-palm are most fully represented among them, A 
splendid fruit is the durion, of the size of a melon, and covered with 
prickles like a chesnut. When the fruit is ripe the shell bursts spon- 
taneously, and, on opening it, you find a round mass of white meat, which 
melts on the tongue, and surpasses in flavour the richest cream. Mangoes, 
mangostines, guavas, litschis, oranges, and some thirty varieties of the 
banana, are found in large quantities at market, and can be purchased 
very cheaply. We may fairly say that Siam is one of the most fruitful 
and blessed countries in the world. 

As in all tropical countries, the bamboo and the canes have a great 
social value in Siam. The bamboo supplies the sole material for build- 
ing the cottages of the lower classes, and is, in addition, employed for all 
sorts of purposes, as it unites great lightness with uncommon strength and 
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elasticity, and can be easily split into the finest strips. Siam possesses a 
great wealth of ornamental, useful, and dyeing woods. Among the useful, 
the most valuable is teak, which supplies an indestructible material for 
ship-building, and has recently begun to find its way in large quantities 
to Europe. Among other woods, we may mention rosewood, Japan, and 
Campeachy. Siam is also the land of gutta-percha, turmeric, and the 
sweet-scented aloe, which is esteemed throughout the East as a perfume. 
The principal spices produced in the country are cardamoms and pepper. 

The animal kingdom is equally well represented in Siam. The first 
rank is occupied by the elephant, which plays an important part in Siam, 
and is, indeed, indispensable, owing to the nature of the ground. There 
are hardly any horses, and, indeed, they could not exist on the marshy 
soil and in the jungles, which render it an es none: | to lay down 
highways. Ifa person wishes to travel into the interior, he can only do 
so in boats on the rivers or on elephants. The latter easily force their 
way through the thick scrub by either trampling down the branches in 
their path, or removing them with their trunk. They wade through 
marshes on their knees, gauge the depth of fords with their trunks, so 
long as they feel the bottom, and when they lose their footing they swim 
through deep water with their trunk held aloft. Their soft feet enable 
them to descend the most precipitous ravines, and they climb heights with 
equal ease by the aid of their trunk. When well fed, they will march for 
twenty hours without stopping, and cover an extraordinary distance. 
When the elephant is tired it beats the ground with its trunk, and utters 
a trumpet-like note: when it has resumed its strength it kneels down to 
take its rider or its load on its back again. The elephant also plays a 
chief part in wars, and behaves not only passively but actively in a fight, 
for at the bidding of the mahout it storms houses and palisades, and hurls 
down and tramples on the foe. We can easily understand, therefore, why 
the elephant is so highly esteemed in Siam. The king has strictly pro- 
hibited the capture of wild elephants, and holds it as a monopoly. ‘The 
provincial governors effect their capture annually by the help of tame 
female elephants, which are driven into the forest, and lead the wild 
males at the sound of a trumpet into a fenced enclosure, the gate of which 
shuts after them. The male elephants are then allowed to starve for 
several days, and are fastened to a post with a noose. When exhausted 
by hunger, they are fed with sugar-cane, their favourite fare, and some 

uliar herbs, which render them tame in a few days. 

White elephants are venerated almost like deities in Siam, as indeed are 
all white animals, because, according tothe Buddhistic theories, the Buddhas 
on the transmigration of souls change themselves into Albinos, and prin- 
7 into white elephants. The fortunate discoverer of a white elephant, 
which in reality is not white, but chocolate-coloured, is rewarded in a 
a manner, because such animals are rarely found. The animal is ' 

rought with great pomp from its place of capture to the capital, where 
it is solemnly received by the king and the highest dignitaries, and con- 
ducted to its stable. Here the elephant is waited on by a large body of 
attendants, and fed with all possible dainties out of gold and silver vessels. 
His head and trunk are decorated with golden ornaments, the Talapoins 
pray in its presence, and a royal physician pays attention to its health. 
Should such a sacred elephant die, royal honours are paid to its corpse. 
After the elephant, the buffalo is highly esteemed by the Siamese as 
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beast of burden aud draught. It is used for ploughing, treading out 
the corn, and turning the sugar-mill. The country is very rich in these 
animals, and buffalo-hides and horns form a very considerable branch of 
export. Among the domestic animals, only pigs and poultry are kept. 
Although the streets swarm with dogs, they are masterless, as in Turkey, 
and hence cannot be regarded in the light of domestic animals. 

There is of course no lack of savage and predaceous animals in Siam. 
The rivers and swamps are populated by crocodiles and rhinoceroses, the 
forests by tigers, bears, and deer of various descriptions. In spite of the 
Buddhistic prohibitions, the Siamese chase the latter animals energetic- 
ally, and generally kill them with fire-arms, which any man is allowed to 

. Their rhinoceros-hunting is remarkably daring and peculiar. 
Armed with a bamboo stake, pointed and hardened in the fire, they 
proceed in parties of three or four into the jungles, where they startle the 
animals with shouts and yells. As the rhinoceros does not fly, but 
rushes ferociously at its assailants with widely-opened jaws, the brave 
Siamese wait for this moment, and thrust their bamboo lances down the 
brute’s throat. Then they run off in various directions, and allow the 
animal to become exhausted by loss of blood, until they can approach 
without danger and despatch it. There are many tigers, spotted and 
striped, and tiger-cats, but they rarely attack men, cies they have no 
want of game. There are also two varieties of the bear, which, however, 
shun the vicinity of man. Stags and deer are also very numerous, and 
during the inundations are brought by hundreds to the market-place of 
the capital. These animals, as the water rises, fly to the higher spots 
on the plain, where they are killed by the Siamese. Apes, with which 
the forests swarm, carry on their tricks unimpeded in the immediate 
vicinity of Bangkok, and impudently plunder the gardens. Many otters 
live in the rivers; they are frequently tamed, and become as familiar as 
dogs. Rats and mice are an enormous nuisance. 

Amongst the Siamese birds, the crows most attract attention. They 
exist in extraordinary numbers, and when they seek their night-quarters 
in Bangkok—the temples—they almost darken the air. These birds 
display an almost incredible impudence. Before daybreak they stalk 
about the streets in dozens, to steal everything that comes in the way of 
their greedy beaks. They do not hesitate to snatch edibles from the 
hands of children, and even of elderly persons, force their way into the 
kitchens, knock off the covers of pots and take out the meat, which, if 
unable to swallow on the spot, they try to conceal in some corner, on a roof, 
orupatree, They fight boldly with dogs and cats for a bone, and when 
so engaged will hardly get out of the way of passers-by. If they are 
shot at, or stones thrown at them, they collect in hundreds and make an 
awful row, which is quite unendurable. [lowever, they combine with 
the dogs in acting as scavengers, clearing the towns and villages from 
all rotting substances. In consequence of the great quantity of water 
and fish in the country, it swarms with aquatic birds. Vultures are also 
seen in large flocks, especially the black ones with bare necks, which at 
the same time perform the duty of sextons. In Siam, we must remark, 
in explanation, the dead are not buried. The rich and well-to-do have 
their dead burned, while the corpses of the poor, whose relations cannot 
afford to pay the priest for the incremation service, are torn and devoured 
by vultures and dogs. For this object the corpses are previously cut into 
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ieces, which are laid out on a stone platform. On the trees around 

undreds of black vultures keep up a constant watch, and plump dogs lie 
about in the neighbourhood. So soon as the relations have retired, the 
animals and birds rush on the corpse, and in a very short time only the 
bones are left, which the relations eventually collect and keep in an urn. 
The reptiles are strongly represented by crocodiles, lizards, and snakes : 
among the latter are many that are poisonous, and also water-snakes. 
Among insects, centipedes and scorpions are numerous, and feared as 
poisonous, Ants are a regular plague, especially the white ants, of the 
size of a rice-seed, with a white transparent body and brown mandibles. 
Woe to the unhappy trader into whose corn or sugar warehouse these 
creatures creep unnoticed. In three days the largest stocks are devoured 
or destroyed, and he is a poor man. Owing to their enormous propaga- 
tion, these ants would soon ruin the whole country if they did not undergo 
in autumn a metamorphosis which devotes them to destruction. They 
then develop large wings, are compelled to quit their subterraneous 
abodes, and owing to their uncertain flight become the prey of birds, 
especially ravens, which thus do man a great service. The coasts and 
canals of Siam are so prolific in fish, that with rice they supply the staple 
food of the lower classes. 

The mountains that border the Siamese plain are very metalliferous. 
Most of the gold is found in the province of Xumphon, on the borders of 
Cambodjia, in the shape of dust or grains: the mines belong to the king. 
If private persons wish to work them they are allowed to do so on the 
daily payment of a certain quantity of gold. The country, however, is 
so unhealthy, that the gold-seekers rarely remain there a fortnight, and 
hence this permission is not greatly made use of. Silver is not found in 
a pure state, but in conjunction with copper, antimony, lead, and arsenic. 
There is a great number of copper mines, and the ore raised gives thirty 
per cent. of pure metal. A sensible treatment of the rich copper mines 
would become an inexhaustible source of prosperity for the country, even 
if it did not possess other valuable resources. ‘Tin, however, constitutes 
the chief mineral wealth of the country; it is chiefly found in the southern 

vinces, and is actively excavated by the Chinese. There is also an 
immense quantity of lead and zinc, and the Siamese in their ignorance 
utterly neglect them. Iron is produced in Tha-Sung, and this trade is 
also in the hands of the Chinese. The province of Schantaburi, on the 
east coast of the gulf, produces large quantities of jewels, among which 
the principal ones are topaz, garnet, sapphire, ruby, and rock crystal. 
The king has again reserved for himself the best mines ; he has the stones 
cut, and deals in them. The Siamese kings, indeed, have always been 
the first traders in their country, and up to the year 1853, or the 
signature of the treaty with England, monopolised nearly every branch 
of trade. 

The form of government in Siam is absolutely despotic. The land 
has two kings, but the first is the actual ruler and autocrat. The second 
king, who is surrounded by princely pomp, is certainly the only man in 
the country besides the priests who is allowed to remain standing in the 
presence of the first king ; but in reality he possesses no other importance 
than that of being the first subject. The second king never interferes in 
foreign affairs, but in war he is placed at the head of the army. It is a 
peculiar fact that the system of two kings could subsist so long in such 
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a despotic country without any disturbances or conspiracies, for Siamese 
history does not record a single instance in which the fall of a dynasty or 
a first king was carried out at the instigation of the second. Usually the 
second king, who bears the title of Vajna, is a near relation of the first: 
at the present time he is the younger brother of Phra-Somdet Mongkut, 
the first king. The succession is generally, though not necessarily, in the 
direct male line. If the king has not previously secured the assent of 
the grandees, or if the heir-presumptive has not sufficient strength to 
compel that assent, the succession may be altered. The names which the 
first king bears officially testify how unlimited his power is. Thus, for 
instance, he is called the descendant of the angels, the elevated, the 
divine feet, &c., and these titles sufficiently explain the almost god-like 
veneration which his subjects display towards him. Not only must each 
of them fall en his face when he meets the king, but the reverence is even 
transferred to the royal palace, which every one must pass with bare 
head, or if in a boat, in a kneeling posture. What careful attention the 
king pays to the performance of these duties is proved by the cross- 
bowmen, who constantly attend him and surround his palace, and who at 
once shoot clay bullets at any man who does not do homage in the pre- 
scribed fashion. In spite of the power which the king possesses, he is, 
however, excessively enthralled by etiquette and ceremony, and while he 
arbitrarily disposes of his subjects, he cannot be regarded as absolute 
master of his time or person. He is only allowed to see his wives at cer- 
tain regular hours. 

The king possesses a harem stocked with hundreds of wives, but only 
one of them is the legitimate queen, and bears that title. Her palace is 
close to that of her consort. In the same way as the king is confined 
by the traditional etiquette the queen is not her own mistress, but is 
under the control of an old mistress of the ceremonies. The latter is, at 
the same time, the overseer of all the concubines and princesses, and 
hands in to the kings her reports about the behaviour of all these ladies. 
Although the queen must be of the blood royal, this is not required with 
the concubines, who are generally the daughters of officials, offered by 
their parents. The melancholy lot of celibacy awaits the princesses. 
Through fear of powerful sons-in-law, they are condemned by the kings 
to a conventual life, so that they hardly ever are allowed to leave the in- 
terior of the palace, although every variety of comfort and amusement is 
accorded to them. Any sexual intercourse with one of the king’s wives 
or —— is regarded as high treason. The guilty man is impaled, 
and the woman sewn up in a sack and drowned in the Meinam. If the 
culprit is a prince, whose blood must not be shed according to the law 
of the land, he is beaten to death with clubs, and then thrown into the 
river. The present king has a very large family. Since he ascended the 
throne, some twenty children have been born to him by his favourites, 
and he is having them very carefully educated in the European style. 

Among the princes there are three degrees, and four of each grade 
hold offices of state. The highest among them is the Wanglang, or 
viceroy. He has to decide in all important affairs of state, and is, at the 
same time, judge of the offences committed by the other princes and the 
Officials, At the present time, this office is held by a step-brother of the 
two kings, Prince Krumluang Wongsa, an old gentleman very kindly 
disposed towards Europeans. The other usual high offices of state are 
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distributed among the remaining princes : two of them are inspectors of 
the elephants, one manages the taxes, another is chief of the agricultural 
department, a third minister of justice, a fourth head of the medical de- 

ent, &c. The rest of the numerous royal relatives live without 
employment. These relations receive an annual pension, but it is so small 
that the recipient is often compelled to carry on some mean trade. 

The officials, of whom there are five classes, hand down their appoint- 
meuts from father to son, and no special acquirements are demanded. 
The salaries are very moderate: the highest officials receive 180J., the 
lowest only 31., a year, and all are compelled to make up their income by 
extortion. This is done on a large scale, and appears to be perfectly 
legalised. If a minister die, for instance, the king comes in for one- 
third of what he leaves, because it is assumed that his extortions repre- 
sented that amount. ‘The whole nation is liable to corvées, with the 
exception of the Chinese not born in Siam, who pay an equivalent poll- 
tax. The corvées last for three months in the year, and generally consist 
in public works. These duties are also partly performed by military 
service, and a special class is entirely liberated from them by paying a 
tax of from 25s. to 30s. The princes and officials are allotted a certain 
number of families, who have to perform certain duties for them. The 
number of these families varies, according to the rank of the prince or 
official to whom they are allotted, between ten and five hundred. These 
vassals are a source of emolument for the nobles. 

The revenues of the king are raised by the tribute of the vassal princes, 
the land-tax, the monopolies, the desert-taxes, the navigation duties, and 
fines and confiscations. The royal revenue amounts to three millions a 
year, but has gradually increased with the development of commerce. 

The laws of Siam are excellent. The code comprises no less than forty 
volumes; and Pallegoix, who has studied them all, declares that the 
regulations are very wisely adapted to the character and manners of the 
nation. Unfortunately, the officials, pundits, and judges, do not appear 
to act in accordance with the laws, for they behave in an arbitrary manuer, 
from which the land suffers severely. While, for instance, by law every 
trial should be ended in three days, the corrupt judges drag them along 
for as many years, in order to extort as much as possible from both sides. 
There are three courts of justice; the tribunal of the governors, that of 
the princes, and that of the king. The governors sit daily, but their 
powers are very limited, and all matters of importance must be laid before 
the royal court. The judicial power of the princes is no greater than 
that of the governors, and they cannot try the subjects of other princes, 
or high officers, without their consent. The royal tribunal also meets 
daily to decide the causes brought before it. The judges sit during thie 
discussions on raised seats, drink tea, smoke and chew betel, while the 
= before them are on their knees. So soon as any man is charged 

fore a tribunal he is at once temporarily locked up and laid in fetters, 
unless he liberate himself by payment of a sum of money: then the 
hearing begins, witnesses are examined for and against, a protocol is 
drawu up and sealed, and the matter is put off sine die. The chief point is 
which side can go on longest in bribing: this one always gains the trial. 
As a general re both parties ruin themselves by such sacrifices. 

The prisons of Siam are in a frightful condition. If the prisoners were 
not taken out to work by day they must soon perish in the dark confined 
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holes in which they are shut up. The unhappy men are laid in them side by 
side, and a chain is passed through iron rings, forged on to their feet. The 

r fellows are unable to turn on their side, and lie thus for the whole 
night. There cannot be a more awful punishment than a Siamese prison, 
which offers a speaking testimony of the inhumanity of the authorities. 
In reality, this is quite strange to the popular character. Sentence of 
death, it is true, is recorded for several crimes; but is only carried out in 
cases of high treason and rebellion. The criminal is beheaded with a 
sabre or pierced with lances, and his body is afterwards impaled. If a 
murder is committed anywhere in Siam, the inhabitants of all the houses 
within a circuit of two hundred yards are made responsible for it, and are 
obliged to pay a heavy fine. scar so soon as a quarrel breaks out, all 
the neighbourhood strives to part the disputants. As a general rule, but 
few offences against legal order take place in Siam, because the neigh- 
bours at once interfere through fear of the fine. In the case of an 
émeute everybody near is arrested, receives his dose of stick, and can 
only escape prison by payment of three pounds. Order and quiet are 
certainly ensured by such discipline. 

Up to the beginning of the present century Siamese history consists 
almost entirely of a list of long and sanguinary wars with all the neigh- 
bouring nations. Still we should err if we regarded the Siamese as a 
martial people, experienced in the art of war: the composition of the 
army itself contradicts that. The Siamese are a first-rate agricultural 
and commercial nation; and in spite of all their campaigns they have 
never acquired a taste for war, or raised it to any high standard. For 
the last thirty years European instructors have been engaged to exercise 
the troops, but the progress made cannot be called great. The standing 
army, amounting to ten thousand men, is not in a position to oppose an 
European invasion. The armament is defective and bad, and there is no 
idea of regular warfare. The kings have had hundreds of cannon of 
every calibre cast, and the mouths of the rivers and the seaports are pro- 
tected by forts in the European style ; but the guns are honeycombed, 
the carriages rotten, the gunners unpractised, and the forts are fallen 
into decay. It is true that the present king takes much trouble to im- 
prove matters, still they progress very slowly, and it will require a long 
time ere Siam will-be able to regist any European attack with the slightest 
prospect of success. 

When a war is decided on with a neighbouring state, the provincial 
governors are expected to supply a certain contingent of troops. Each 
soldier has to provide himself with a month's provisions, while the king 
supplies arms and uniform. ‘The latter consists of short cotton trousers 
and a jacket of the same stuff, differing in colour for the divisions. The 
officers wear gold-embroidered silk jackets. When the Siamese army sets 
out for the wars, a doll representing the hostile prince is béheaded. If 
the head fall at the first stroke it is regarded as a good omen. After 
this ceremony the commander-in-chief bravely draws his sword, the gongs 
are shaken, the whole army shouts, and the march begins to the accom- 
paniment of drums and trumpets. So long as streams and canals can be 
employed, the troops remain upon them. On landing, the guns and 
ammunition are packed on elephants, because horses and carts cannot 
move on the soft soil, and the troops march in battalions. As every 
soldier has to provide his own rations, a Siamese war expedition is hardly 
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less injurious to the king’s own subjects than to the enemy, for the whole 
er lives at Soke marauding and plunder. The actual warfare 
consists, as in China, in frightening one another. That party which is 
first terrified by the yells and shots in the air of the enemy runs away, 
and the victor then seeks to cut down as many of the fugitives as he can. 
Undefended villages and towns are plundered, burnt, and their inhabitants 

off as prisoners to Bangkok, but kindly treated. Elephants play 
the chief part in action by storming barricades and forming the vanguard 
in assaults. For this purpose the King of Siam keeps six hundred 
elephants, which are under the command of several generals. How 
unwarlike these men -are is proved by the fact that the officers do not 
stand before but behind the line, in order to drive on their privates with 
the point of the sword. 

The navy is rather better, for the present king takes a great interest 
in commerce and navigation, and has had a decent squadron of steam 
frigates and corvettes built. Still the necessary care is not paid to their 
maintenance, for the Siamese are no friends of repairs, and most of the 
vessels are in the most neglected state. Still this navy performs its chief 
duty sufficiently well, of keeping the coast free from pirates, who formerly 
ruined the whole coasting trade. 

King Mongkut entertains the praiseworthy desire of thoroughly pro- 
moting the prosperity of his kingdom, but the difficulties that oppose his 
views are great. On ascending the throne he found the land sunk in the 
worst state of barbarism through exclusiveness and misgovernment, so 
that during a reign of twelve years, in spite of all his efforts, he has been 
unable to produce any marked change. Enlightened and educated, he 
acquired through intercourse with Europeans the conviction that the 
civilisation of his people could alone give his country protection against 
conquest, and he tried to labour to this effect. Still he has not yet ob- 
tained from his nobles and officials that support which he requires to 
carry out his plans. The steps which the king has taken during his go- 
vernment display considerable insight. He sought before all else to 
enliven the trade of the country with Europeans, by abolishing all the 
monopolies that checked private enterprise, and by concluding com- 
mercial treaties in turn with England, France, Hamburg, Holland, and 
the Zollverein. He furthermore issued edicts of toleration, removing the 
obstacles that prevented the propagation of Christianity. It is certain 
that the growing intercourse with foreigners must exercise a great in- 
fluence over the social circumstances of the country, and at the same time 
compel the officials to put off their bigoted views. The mission schools 
will also aid to form the mind of people, and, through the extension of 
Christianity, produce a change in the form of government, and remove 
the despotic pressure under which the nation is still pining. As far as 
we may judge, therefore, a great future is preparing for Siam. The king’s 
children are being educated by European tutors and governesses, and in 
all probability the next Siamese ruler will be a convert to Christianity. 
The inexhaustible wealth of the land guarantees an undeniable source of 


prosperity, and the annually increasing commerce proves that the p 

of gain is beginning to overcome the innate indolence of the inhabitants. 
Hence we can hardly doubt but that Siam in a few years will occupy a 
prominent place among the Asiatic countries, whether as an independent 
state, or under the zegis of a Western power. 
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Strange to say, England, who can claim the glory of having opened 
up the country through the commercial treaty signed in April, 1855, 
has not been able, as in most Eastern lands, to secure the lion’s share of 
the trade. Germans hold the first commercial status in Siam, and two- 
thirds of the entire commerce of Bangkok are in the hands of a Prussian 
and a Hamburg house. The head of the Prussian house is also agent 
of the king, of Prince Krumluang Wongsa, and of several trading 

inces. His influence at court is naturallyjvery useful for Germans, and 
coe the signature of the treaty with Prussia and the Zollverein met 
with no difficulties. King Mongkut was most anxious to enter into 
closer relations with Germany, and immediately after the signature of 
the treaty at the beginning of 1862, a vessel belonging to the second 
king was sent to Germany, commanded by a Prussian, it is true, but 
sailing under the Siamese flag. 

In conclusion, we may be allowed to find space for a few remarks about 
the capital of the country. Bangkok is situated on the river Meinam, 
and twenty-five miles in a straight line from its embouchure, although, 
owing to the river windings, the water-way is double that distance. A 
bar at the mouth with only fourteen feet of water impedes the navigation 
of the river, but inside it and up to Bangkok the noble river has an 
average depth of from forty to fifty feet close up to the bank. The 
splendid Buddhistic edifices and water give the city an imposing appear- 
ance, and the gardens, with their luxuriant growth of vegetation, are 
extremely pleasing. Very original are the houses floating on rafts, 
which, fastened together in two rows on either side of the river, extend 
for a distance of three miles up the Meinam. Upon the river a very 
busy life goes on. Thousands of boats of all sizes cross each other's 
track incessantly and facilitate communication, for the number of streets 
on the iaialont is very small. In lieu of streets, canals intersect the 
city in all directions, and all the houses are either built on the water- 


‘ side, or at least are accessible from it. Owing to the number of boats 


collisions are inevitable and frequent, but the Siamese are as much at 
home on the water as on land, and hence a serious accident rarely occurs. 
Mothers may be everywhere seen bathing and swimming with their babes. 
Children of six years of age dauntlessly steer their rickety boats with 
admirable skill across the Meinam, and even upset them on purpose, 
then bale them out, and pursue their course. 

Bangkok contains four hundred thousand inhabitants, of whom the 
Chinese supply the largest contingent. The latter inhabit a separate 
part of the city on the left river bank, and their quarter is a faithful 
picture of a town in the Celestial Empire, with all its unpleasant addi- 
tions and peculiarities. While the Chinese may be seen incessantly 
active from daybreak till far into the night, the Siamese enjoys a 
snug repose, sits in the shade of his verandah with crossed legs and 


: chews betel. Inthe morning the canals and streets are crowded with 


priests collecting their food, while during the rest of the da you never 
see one of these lazy mendicants, who at that time are indulging in a 
siesta. After daybreak market begins in the different districts of the 
town, which is principally visited by purchasing women. Most of the 

iness appears to be lett to the females, and their robust forms show 
that they are used to hard work. Towards mid-day, during the hottest 


period, people disappear from the street, and crows and dogs take their 
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place in such masses, that you are compelled to carry a stick in going 
along the streets as a defensive measure. 

With the exception of the watts and royal palaces, all the houses of 
private persons are built of wood, and through their poor and unpre- 
tentious a nee form a very unfavourable contrast with the above 
splendid edifices. The entire city is surrounded by a wall twelve feet 
high, with a circumference of nearly eight miles. The Europeans settled 
at Bangkok are compelled to reside outside this wall, and have built their 
houses below the city on the Meinam. Here are also the mission school 
and a Catholic chapel. Both Protestants and Catholics have missions in 
Bangkok, though the former make but few proselytes. Catholicism is 
the religion of the South, and hence it makes considerable progress in 
Siam. Moreover, the resemblance of its forms and observances with those 
of the Buddhistic worship assist it. At the present time the number of 
native Christians in Bangkok is from six to seven thousand, and about 
the same number in the provinces, although the French missionaries state 
them to be four times as many. 

The palace of the first king is in the northern portion of Bangkok, and 
is also surrounded by a wall: the palace consists of several large build- 
ings, which, like the temples, are distinguished by triple roofs, and are 
decorated with costly carved-work, mosaic, and ornaments. These build- 
ings stand in the midst of gardens and parks, laid out in the Chinese 
style. A large number of less expensive houses inside the wall of cir- 
cumvallation provides shelter for the countless male and female attendants 
of the royal house. The king alone has one hundred body-servants. 
With his six hundred concubines and their attendants in uniform (the 
so-called Amazons), the female population of the palace amounts to 
three thousand persons, and an equal number of soldiers constitutes the 

ison. Stables for the war-elephants and a residence for the venerated 
white elephant also occupy a wing of the palace buildings, and the 
armourers and arsenals are also included. 

As the king is unrestricted lord of his country and his subjects, all the 
wealth and luxury are naturally concentrated in the palace, which con- 
tains inexhaustible treasures of the Oriental love of pomp. In a temple 
connected with it thirty massive gold statues of Buddha are erected, and 
another Buddha, one and a half feet high, cut out of a single emerald, is 
SS there as the Paliadium of the country. The most costly thing, 
1owever, is the monument erected by King Mongkut to the memory of 
his predecessor. It consists of an urn nine feet in height, in which the 
bones of the deceased king are preserved. The urn stands on a pyramidal 
throne twenty-one feet high, surrounded by nine galleries, and most 
magnificently carved, The throne and urn are made of copper-gilt, 
six hundred goldsmiths worked on it for nine months, and five hundred 
and twenty pounds of gold were employed on it. Should Siam sooner 
or later fall a prey to a European power, the interior of the palace is of 
such a nature as amply to repay all the expenses entailed on the con- 

ueror by the war. Owing to the menacing vicinity of the French in 
ochin-China, King Mongkut cannot act more wisely than by entirely 
throwing open his country, and promoting the civilisation of his people 
by tolerance. In that way alone will he be able to deprive the “ pioneers 
of civilisation” of every pretext for opening up the “ Siamese question.” 





